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is Grace The Duke of Atholl 

| passed away on February 27, 
1996 in a hospital in Perth, 

© Scotland, after suffering a 
Y) 
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stroke earlier in the year. 
His Grace was 64 years old 
and was one the of most 
noble amongst Scotland’s nobility. He was the 
leader of his own personal army (the only 
private army in all of Great Britain) the valiant 
Atholl Highlander’s which were created by 
decree from Her Majesty Queen Victoria in 
1845. The Duke of Atholl attended Oxford 
University and was_ chairman of the 
Westminster Press regional newspaper group 
from 1974 to 1993 and a director of Pearson 
Longman from 1975 to 1983. He served as 
president of the Scottish Landowners 
Federation, president of the National Trust for 
Scotland, chairman of the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution and captain of the House of 
Lords bridge team. His loss will be felt not only 
all over Scotland but also most acutely by this 
author. I will never ever forget him. 


g Memory Of 
The Most Noble 10th Duke of Atholl 
His Grace 
George Iain Murray 


In Lovin 


Peace and strength in you did shine, 
My love for you will last beyond the end of time. 
In my heart you'll always see, 
A deep abiding expression of my love towards thee. 


Past life into death itself your servant 1 shall stay, 
Looking forward to meeting you on resurrection day. 
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“I congratulate Mr. Coston on the exhaustive 
research and theme of this interesting book, I hope the 
work has a wide market’. 


Mr. Roger J. Magnuson, ESQ. 


Legal Scholar/Author 
=o D) 


“The author has undertaken the somewhat daunting 
task of taking up the cudgels on behalf of this little 
understood monarch, on whose behalf Virginia was 
established, but whom the English and many Americans 
have largely written off, except perhaps for his assumed 
sexual aberrations which titillate an ill-informed modern 
generation. Of course, James Stuart’s speech was almost 
foreign and his manners likewise in England and as one 
commentator at least has admitted his crude bohemic and 
his displays of Scots sentimentality could easily be 
misconstrued by those who wished to do so. The author 
has striven hard to put things in perspective and we hope 
he succeeds. The 400th anniversary of the creation of the 
United Kingdom (Great Britain as King James liked to call 
it), falls in a few years, so a new biography of the man in 
whose person this was achieved may be no bad thing. ” 


Mr. Hubert Fenwick. 


The Royal Martyr Church Union 
The Priory, Pittenweem, Fife, Scotland 


February 13, 1996 
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“A wicked man who reproaches a virtuous one is like one 
who looks up and spits at heaven; the spittle soils not the 
heaven, but comes back and defiles his own face.” 


“An Ancient Proverb” 
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INTRODUCTION 


His GRACE 


James I and VI, the “Wisest Fool in Christendom” 
as he was known, was certainly a good Stuart and he got 
the title from being immensely wise and, at the same 
time, a fool. 


Mr. Coston endeavors to prove in his book that 
James was not a homosexual and I think he succeeds in 
doing so - not that I thought James was. He shows that 
it was due to the habits of the time and the differences of 
the Scottish and English Courts that James came out as 
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wholly homosexual. But he clearly shows that it was the 
way of speaking at the time, and this difference between 
the Courts in Scotland and England, that made James 
appear as such. 


He also shows that at that time there was a great 
deal of bed sharing and James, due to his ill health, went 
beyond contemporary customs in this respect. 


1 think that Mr. Coston proves it satisfactorily, 
although I can see how James was inclined to be sullied 
by these feelings when he was denigrated in this way. 


His Grace 

The Duke Of Atholl 
Blair Castle 
Scotland 

December 11, 1995 
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PREFACE 


By: 


The Reverend Barrie Williams, S.K.C.M. 


“King James VI & I has had a bad press. The following, 
Jrom the pen of H.A.L. Fisher, usually regarded as a 
reliable historian, is a typical summary: 


‘The King was clever, learned, humorous, in many 
ways more enlightened and humane than the bulk 
of his people, but intractable through conceit and 
as bad a judge of a political situation as any man 
who has ever sat on the English throne. 
Everything which he touched went amiss ...”” 


Those words were written sixty years ago, and can now be 
recognized as grossly unjust. But still the mud sticks. Even 
the more fair-minded Bishop Moorman contrasts King 
James’ style with the ‘force of character and prowess’ of 
Henry VIII and the ‘tact and sagacity’ of Elizabeth I. 


The curious thing is that the gravamen keeps shifting. His 
reign was not “glorious;” he antagonized Parliament by 
lecturing them on the Divine Right Of Kings; he alienated 
the Puritans; his foreign policy was a disaster (another of 
H.A.L Fisher's criticisms); etc., etc. 
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Yet an unbiased judgment can see that King James 
achieved more in twenty years of peace than Henry VIII 
and Elizabeth I in as many years of costly bloodshed in 
war; who is now seen to have “kept in with the right 
people” (the Scottish and English nobility); who by the 
Hampton Court Conference, which he ably chaired, 
established a peace in the Church of England for a 
generation which allowed both Lancelot Andrewes and 
Lawrence Chadderton to enrich the Anglican tradition; 
who kept Britain out of the most horrible war in European 
history, defying the House of Commons in the process; 
under whom the two greatest works of English Literature 
were published (the Authorised Version of the Bible and the 
Works of William Shakespeare) and the first successful 
colonies planted on the American mainland - Virginia, 
Massachusetts and (let us not forget) Nova Scotia. 


Now that the political case against King James has 
collapsed, his detractors turn to his private life. He is 
accused of being a homosexual. In our post-Freudian age, 
this was perhaps inevitable. It is interesting how previous 
ages managed to cope with homosexuality when it was 
supposed not to exist (or if it did, to be terribly wicked), 
whereas our own supposedly “open” and “tolerant” 
society seems unable to handle it or even to define it 
accurately, 


Stephen A. Coston, Sr, does us all a service by, in effect, 
challenging those who accuse the king of “homosexuality” 
to state whether they mean: 


I). An emotional feeling, possibly transient, for 
someone of the same sex. 
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2). A “one-night-stand” perhaps as an isolated 
incident in a satisfactory marriage. 


3). Habitual practice of sodomy with one or 
more partners. 


“Sodomy” is a strong word, but at least it has a precise 
meaning; law and theology were once more clear on the 
subject. Mr. Coston does us a greater service by reminding 
us that there are such things as friendship and platonic 
love. The former is much undervalued in our society; the 
latter is misunderstood, or even thought not to exist - those 
who are hazy on the subject should read Hugh Ross 
Williamson's The Arrow And The Sword or Dante's La 


Vita Nuova. 


So was King James a homosexual? Mr. Coston lets the 
evidence speak for itself, adopting a basically sound 
historical methodology, considering the questions: 


1). What did contemporaries say? 


2). What is the social and historical context of 
his allegedly “homosexual” words and 
deeds? (Many will find the insight into life in 
the “private” apartments of a Stuart palace a 
revelation; privacy was a luxury which 
monarchs in that age could not afford). 


3). What is the historiography of these 
allegations? 
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An impressive weight of evidence is considered, but there 
must be many besides myself for whom nine short words of 
the King are sufficient: 


“Jesus had His John, and I have my George.’ 


King James was in every estimate a devout Protestant, and 
anyone who can believe that he would cast aspersions on 
the moral integrity of Our Saviour would have no difficulty 
in believing that the world is flat. 


In spite of everything I have written above, I am not an 
unqualified admirer of James I. He could be a bore; he 
made some bad appointments in Church and State (he also 
made some very good ones); he entrusted some people with 
too much power and influence - not only his “favorites” 
(particularly George Villiers), but also that trio of Howard 
Earls, Nottingham, Suffolk and Northhampton. But surely 


the first of our Stuart Kings is unjustly underrated as well 
as unjustly accused? 


Why, then, has he come across so badly? Mr. Coston 
draws attention to “Caledoniophobia” (if there is such a 
word). But dislike of Scotsmen is usually applied only to 
the highly successful, from King James via the Earl of Bute, 
to Sir Alec Doouglas-Home; it is really only jealously. The 
English love to romanticize about Scottish failures (who 
include most members of the House of Stuart). Having 
Welsh origins myself, I must point out that the Welsh were 
more appreciative of King James, seeing him as the heir of 
their own House of Tudor and a more honourable place for 
their nation in the enlarged concept of “Great Britain.” 
John Williams, the “Greatest Welshman” of that age was 
to serve King James as both Lord Keeper and Bishop of 
Lincoln. King James was also served by the wisest man of 
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that time, Francis Bacon, as Lord Chancellor, and by that 
spiritual giant, John Donne, as Dean of St. Paul’s. 


I should like to conclude by throwing in my own 
halfpennyworth. The Renaissance created the image of the 
ideal prince, crystallized by Baldassare Castiglione in The 
Courtier: He was to be accomplished (rather than 
learned), muscular, dashing, gallant. King James 
conspicuously failed to live up to this image. He can 
hardly be blamed for his large tongue and weak legs, but it 
is noteworthy how his son Charles turned his own weak 
legs into a virtue with the assistance of a walking-stick and 
the brush of van Dyck 


But at this distance of time, it is possible to see that “ideal” 
renaissance princes like Henry VIII of England, Francis I 
of France and Frederick Elector of Palatine turned out to 
be largely a burden to their subjects and a nuisance to their 
neighbours. King James, with his personal motto “blessed 
are the peacemakers” deliberately chose a different image 
of kingship. 


Readers of this book are likely to agree with its author that 
both in his political and his private life, King James lived 
up to a more Christian ideal.” 


a 
Reverend Barrie Williams 


Whitby, North Yorkshire, 
England 
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PRELUDE 


By 


Mr. Thomas Cochrane McLucas 


On being asked to write this Prelude for 
Mr. Stephen Alexander Coston, Sr., I was honored indeed, 
but as I put pen to paper I started to wonder why me, why 
me? This feeling had nothing to do with writing a Prelude, 
and everything to do with its subject. King James VI of 
Scotland and I of England, a man whose decisions brought 
many changes to the people and countries that he ruled, 
some of which, we in the British Isles still live with today, 
and to a lesser degree many others further afield. My 
exclamation of persecution on being handed this job is not 
because I hate James, I don’t hate or love him, in fact, I 
believe I have no right to judge him at all, but as a 
historical researcher I have the benefit of hindsight and 
with it, can see what he got right and what he got wrong. 


King James lived for a long time, especially for a Scottish 
Monarch, many of whom would be lucky to see 30, but he 
was not just lucky, he was shrewd man and certainly wiser 
than many historians have given him credit for, his 
longevity proves he thought before he acted. He grew up 
parentless like many of his predecessors and was tutored 
and educated by the strict thinking and methods of 
George Buchanan. 
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As he grew up he formed his own independent thoughts 
despite Buchanan's rigidity, but Buchanan taught him his 
history and that the pen could be mightier than the sword. 
This teaching was to prove one of his greatest assets. Once 
he boasted from London: “Here I sit, and govern by my 
pen. I write and it is done, and by a clerk of the council I 
govern Scotland now, which others could not do by the 
sword.” For many centuries English kings could only 
dream of controlling or ruling Scotland, despite their 
greater wealth and manpower they could never conquer the 
Scots militarily, yet in 1603 when James crossed the border 
the Scots were finally ruled from London and the English 
had a Scots king on their throne, a situation they had 
always feared could happen since James IV married 
Margaret Tudor in 1503. This was a real turn-around of 
events after many centuries of warfare and hatred between 
the two countries. The warfare may have stopped for the 
period of his reign, but would soon start again after he was 
gone, and as for the hatred, well lets just say the Scots and 
the English still don’t get on too well at times. 


James was a deep thinking man and his thinking was well 
ahead of his time. Many of his ideas and policies failed at 
the time, but we see 50, 100 and even 150 years on the 
kings, governments, churches, and even other countries 
adopting the ideas he wanted to put in place at the turn of 
the 16th-17th century. We can still see his influence today 
in the one mistake he inadvertently left us, the Northern 
Ireland problem. 


At the time his policy on Ulster worked. He needed to stop 
the unruly clans of Western Scotland and Ireland from 
joining each other in warfare against everybody else, so he 
set in motion many changes to bring this to an end. 


One of his moves was to colonize Ulster with Scots and 
English farmers and to put Scots and English into positions 
of power. With this policy, in conjunction with others, he 
finally managed to subdue the clans, but he left a legacy of 
a large Protestant population in the north while the rest of 
the country was Catholic. Today we are all well aware of 
the political and religious problems of Northern Ireland. 
Oddly enough, James tried this policy in Scotland some 
years earlier, when he sent farmers from Fife to the Island 
of Lewis to help the economy and to subdue the wild 
MacLeod clan, but it was a complete disaster, and the 
farmers were slaughtered within weeks of arriving. After 
James’ death, his son Charles showed he had none of the 
Skills of his father, his ineptitude and inexperience led to 
the widespread religious wars of the covenants and more 
changes in religious practice. 


Despite his mistakes and shortcomings (something we all 
suffer from) James was most certainly a man of the Church 
and religion played a big part in his life and the lives of his 
subjects. He was born just after the first religious 
revolution in Scotland since the Church of Rome took over 
from the Celtic Church around the I1th-12th century, it 
was now the Church of Rome’s turn to be ousted in favor of 
the Calvinist Protestant Church. When he was crowned 
king at Sterling he was only a child, the sermon was read 
by the reformation leader John Knox, and his mother Mary 
was lying in a prison cell in Loch Leven Castle. 


Religion was with him from the minute he was born in one 
way or another. Buchanan taught James deeply in 
religious matters, and he was also a man who detested 
James’ mother and this could only explain his coldness to 
his mother. 
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When he moved to London he preferred the stability of the 
Episcopalian Church of England and tried to impose it on 
Scotland, for a time with limited success, but it was not 
long before the Scots got control of their Church again, 
and both countries have remained different to this day. He 
also made many improvements and changes to his subjects’ 
religious life and made many improvements to its buildings 
as well. One of his better decisions on religious matters 
was his commissioning of the English Bible which was 
unmatched in its powerful and subtle use of the English 


language. 


Being a powerful man with a powerful pen James’ love of 
writing and literature fanned out to his subjects and this 
brought about a long standing tradition of writing, 
publishing and pamphleteering. This has meant that today 
we can look back to many writings from the 17th century. 
Written material is scarcer before this time mainly because 
of the destruction caused during the Reformation in the 
16th century and the fact that fewer people were educated; 
therefore, less was written. We have in consequence a 
great deal of information and records on King James that 
we do not have on his predecessors and this gives us a 


chance to look at him far more deeply than any monarch 
before him. 


James's suffered much in his life, ill-health, attempted 
murder, abduction, and deaths in his close family, but as 
well as all this he suffered from one of the biggest curses of 
the human race, Racism, something which is still with us 
today. He was a Scotsman in England and more to the 
point he was ruling the English. 
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When he took over power at the English court, many Lords, 
Ladies and Courtiers hung around looking and expecting 
Jobs with the new King. However, they were in for a shock, 
because James was distrustful of powerful Lords and 
frightened of assassination or abduction, therefore, he 
would not promote powerful Lords into positions close to 
him; favoring people he knew or people of a lower order 
who could not threaten him in any way. As a consequence 
of this attitude many of the court hangers-on spoke and 
wrote ill of James at every opportunity, and what an easy 
target he made, a Scotsman who spoke in a broad Scots 
accent and who had deprived them of their cozy, profitable 
and powerful court positions. Also, his preference of 
keeping only his favorites close to him allowed his 
detractors to level allegations of homosexuality at him. 


Any historian could write a book at least twelve inches 
thick on King James and I certainly do not have the space 
in these few pages to tell you much about him. In this book 
Stephen Alexander Coston, Sr., is not going to tell you 
about James’ life from the cradle to the grave either, but 
takes a look at the people who wrote about James whether 
they hated him or loved him, and exposes the racists and 
bigots whose words have unfortunately traveled down 
through the years and give us today a perception of James 
that we should not have. 
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Mr. Coston shows us here that we must always look at the 
writers of history when we look at the lookers of history 
and our perception of King James VI & I is about to 


change. 
io D 


Mr. Thomas Cochrane McLucas, 
Supervisor, Research Department 
The Wallace Clan Trust 
Glasgow, Scotland 
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King James VI & I. 


May it enjoy a wide readership and 
historical contribution.” 


=e D 
Joseph M. Harte, S.K.C.M., R.M.C.U. 
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FOREWORD 


By: 


Dr. John R. MacLennan 


FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS 


“And as they bound him with thongs, Paul said 
unto the centurion that stood by, Is it lawful for 
you to scourge a man that is a Roman, and 
uncondemned? When the centurion heard that, he 
went and told the chief captain, saying, Take heed 
what thou doest: for this man is a Roman. The 
chief captain came, and said unto him, Tell me, art 
thou a Roman? He said, yea. And the chief 
captain answered, with a great sum obtained I 
this freedom. and Paul said, But I was free born. 
Acts 22; 25-28 


The chief captain asked the Apostle Paul how he had 
obtained his much prized Roman citizenship, Paul replied 
that he was free born, the blessings of Roman citizenship 
had cost him nothing. He enjoyed a privilege bought for 
him by another. The chief captain replied that he had 
purchased his Roman citizenship at a great price. 
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We today have the great blessing of the Word of God in our 


own language, it cost us nothing, it cost others a great 
deal. 


The translators when composing the section “To The 
Reader” solemnly charged the readers of the Bible to 


recognize the price paid by others for blessings they freely 
enjoyed. 


“It remaineth that we commend thee to God, and to the 
Spirit of His Grace, which is able to build further than we 
can ask or think, He removeth the scales from our eyes, the 
veil from our hearts, opening our wits that we may 
understand His Word, enlarging our hearts, yea, correcting 
our affections, that we may love it above gold and silver, 
yea, that we may love it to the end. Ye are brought unto 
fountains of living water which ye digged not (Genesis 16:15 
and Jeremiah 2;13) do not cast earth tin them, with the 
Philistines, neither prefer broken pits, with the wicked Jews. 
Others have laboured, and you may enter into their labours. 
O receive not so great things in vain: O despise not so great 
salvation, Be not like swine to tread underfoot so precious 
things, neither yet like dogs to tear and abuse holy things...” 


Throughout human history God has always prepared men 
and women for special purposes. Many of those chosen by 
God have been vilified and slandered terribly by the 
enemies of God’s Grace. It was no mere accident but a 
decree of Divine Grace that the Bible was translated into 
the English language. It was no accident that such well 
qualified men were available for the great task of 
translating the Word of God into English, and it was no 


mere chance that such a godly King reigned over Great 
Britain. 
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When it came to the time that the Word of God should be 
translated into English God prepared many men for this 
noble task. There were some fifty-seven men in six separate 
companies who worked on the translation work. Once a 
translation was completed by one company all the other 
five companies verified the accuracy of each companies 
work before it was submitted for approval. This great work 
was begun in 1604 and finished in 1611. Many of those 
involved in the translation work were attacked and 
hounded for their part in this great work for God. Some 
were murdered, some lost home and family possessions and 
many were accused of terrible, unspeakable things. 


Although James VI & I was a King he was not spared from 
these attacks. King James was raised by strict Calvinists in 
Scotland and was observed all of his life by godly men who 
administered his education and character. Therefore it 
was a testimony to the purity of James’ character and 
unwavering adherence to his Calvinistic upbringing that 
these same godly men brought James to the Scottish throne 
and crowned him James VI of Scotland. The godly people 
of Scotland received King James with an open heart 
praising God that he had delivered them a King whose 
reign consisted of righteousness and temperance. 


In all the time that James lived and reigned in Scotland 
there never was a charge made concerning immorality or 
lack of character. Nor was there any lack in the Kings own 
mental prowess, he was fluent in Greek, Latin and French 
and even wrote a tract condemning the use of tobacco 
called a “Counterblast to Tobacco.” 
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Sir Anthony Weldon was removed from the Court by 
King James and Weldon subsequently swore that he would 
have his day of vengeance. Sir Anthony Weldon did not 
have the courage to accuse King James to his face but 
waited some twenty five years (posthumously) to falsely 
accuse the King. Yet these charges were largely ignored at 
the time because there were many still living who knew that 
Weldon spoke falsely. Weldon’s hatred and contempt for 
the Scots was well known. It tormented many in England 
that it was a Scottish King who after centuries of warfare 
finally united Scotland, England, Wales and Ireland into 
what is known today as the British Empire 


The enemies of the Grace of God were not happy with 
King James and his plan to place the Bible in the hands of 
the people in their own language. In 1605 a Roman 
Catholic called Guy Fawkes under the direction of a Jesuit 
priest by the name of Henry Garnet planned to blow up 
King James and the whole Parliament with thirty-six 
barrels of gunpowder. Fawkes was found just before he 
was able to light the fuse and carry out the devilish plan. 
Garnet and eight other conspirators were arrested along 
with Fawkes and after a trial all were subsequently hanged. 


Even in our time the enemies of God’s Grace are 
mobilizing to attack the Word of God. The charges made 
by Sir Anthony Weldon have lain dormant for hundreds of 
years. Only recently have some “pseudo-historians” 
picked up these charges hoping that their vilification of 
King James would tarnish the Bible that bears his name 
and draw those weak in the faith away from God’s word to 
amore “accurate translation.” 
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We should not wish to be like those who “tread underfoot 
so precious things, neither yet like dogs to tear and abuse 
holy things.” 


This work by Stephen Coston, Sr., is well timed to address 
the false accusations made against this Godly King. There 
has been much said about King James and his character, 
unfortunately little of it has been factual. Each accusation 
is documented and discounted from facts not fiction. The 
evidence concerning Sir Anthony Weldon’s false charges 
have been weighed and been found wanting. Therefore this 
work by Stephen Coston, Sr., is apt for the hour and should 
be well received by those who cherish the “precious 
things” that we take for granted today. This is a volume 
that should be in the library of every Bible believing 
preacher and should be made available to Bible believing 
people everywhere.” 


Dr. John Maclennan, 
Glasgow, Scotland 
1996 
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“The Instruction of a young prince - even at this 
day it might be put into the hands of a youth, as a 
safe guide to virtue and happiness.” 


(Robert Chambers speaking 
of Basilicon Doron) 


his work is not so much a defense of 
James, as it is a vindication of an 
ideal, the principle of justice. One 
cannot have true history without it 
being presented justly. After all, 
how many would seriously consider 
4} going to Adolph Hitler for a 
“History of the Jews,” or John 
Wilkes Booth for a “History of Abraham Lincoln” or the 
Ku Klux Klan for a “History of the Black Race.” Many 
people are indeed shocked and rightly so to find out most of 
James’ accusers were racists. All the more reason for us to 
re-think our misconception of James drawn from such 
sources. 
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There is something fundamentally wrong when such 
twisted and perverted racist sources can so infect the minds 
of historians that their comments are not investigated and 
their accusations are accepted at face value. 


This is the situation we face with James. He stands 
Unjustly Accused. Find out why! 


Much of what James has had to say on his own behalf has 
either been ignored, buried in a sea of critical opinion, or 
just plain disbelieved. Likewise, James’ own spiritual 
ideals and beliefs have been discarded in favor of painting 
this much misunderstood monarch as a “sinful lecher, vain, 
blaspheming and drunken homosexual king, who could 
care less about God, and even less about spiritual 
principles.” James is made out to be everything from a 
“crypto-catholic” to a “pagan” who thought he himself was 
God, in addition to being a drunkard and a hater of women. 
This is not the real James! Rather than add yet more 
opinion into an already murky sea of doubt, I will attempt 
to purify this stream of confusion with the clarity of James 

own words on his view of God, his character and like 
principles. Many will simply add the title of “liar” to 
James in light of the facts found in this work. However, 
this is an escape mechanism used by those unable to 
overcome the objective data provided by James own words 
and found herein. Wherever possible the original wording 
from Seventeenth Century quotations is retained. The 
favorable comments of interested parties will also be 
offered to balance the waves of rumor and doubt that 
plague this beach head of history. James’ own words 


provide rare insight into his real character, which has of late 
been neglected. 
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James noted prophetically long ago: 


“Keep one ear for me not withstanding of many 
malicious tongues that now do boldly speak.” 


[James VI & I, August 3, 1585] 


If James were alive to hear what has been spoken of him, I 
believe the above words would likely be heard. The most 
potent of all things are original words from his majesty and 
those who lend support to James’ words. James’ advice to 
his son is hardly indicative of the sentiments of a 
“homosexual”: 


“ Guard against corrupt leide, as book-language, 
and pen-and-ink horn terns, and last of all, 
mignard and effeminate ones.” 


[James’ advice to his son, Prince Henry - 
Cited by Isaac Disraeli, An Inquiry into the Literary 
and Political Character of James the First, 1816] 


Robert Chambers, author of Zhe Life of James The 
First, Vol. TI, Page 89 notes: “Jn the preface to the 


counter blast, He (James) alleges, as the cause of this vice, 
the great increase of wealth in England during the Age of 
Peace, which had rendered men effeminate and compelled 
them to resort to improper indulgences...” This again is 
validated by James’ own words; 


“Our peace hath bread wealth: and peace and 
wealth hath brought forth a general sluggishness 
which makes us wallow in all sorts of idle delights 
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and soft delicacies’, the first seeds of subversion 


of all great monarchies. 


[James VI & I, “A Counterblast To Tobacco” “To The 
Reader” 


According to Maurice Lee, Jr., Great Britain’s Solomon, 
James VI_& I In His Three Kingdoms, p. 147, James 
condemned previous monarchs “whoring”. 


Also from Maurice Lee, Jr. Great Britain’s Solomon, 
James VI_& J In His Three Kingdoms, page. 152: 


“Female transvestism became faddish in London, 
to the point where women even went to church in 
masculine dress, provoking a denunciatory sermon 
to the court from John Williams, the future Lord 
keeper, and royal orders to the clergy to preach 
against this phenomenon. ‘The bishop of London’ 
wrote John Chamberlain in 1620, ‘called together 
all his clergy about this town, and told them he 
had express commandment from the King (James) 
to will them to inveigh vehemently and bitterly in 


their sermons against the insolency of our 
women...” 


If James were “gay” or “effeminate,” he could hardly have 
been likely to do this. 


“But especially eschew to be effeminate* in your 
clothes, in perfuming, preining, or such like... and 


\ This ‘was interpreted by many to be an attack by James against effeminateness. 

A fact which led to many illegitimate heirs to the throne. 
} Relative to the accusations of Osbome and others that Car and Villiers dressed “effeminately” (transvestites) there is 
no objective evidence for this. Besides James’ own repeated condemnation of this activity for both men and women it 
should be pointed out that there is a complete and total lack of substance ta Osborne's claims in this regard outside of 
clearly scurrilous sources. For example, Lord Combury who served as Govemnar of New York from 1702 to 1708 
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make not a fool of yourself in disguising or 
wearing long your hair or nails, which are but 
excrements of nature.” 


{James VI & I to his son Prince Henry, 
Basilicon Doron, 1599 p. 133.] 


In the letters of King James VI & I by G.P.V. Akrigg 
‘there are about 227 letters from James or about James 
represented, with many more in a finding list giving yet 
more correspondence from or about James. These letters 
reflect that God, Christ and the Bible were very much a part 
of James’ life. Even in James extreme sense of fear for his 
life he looked to God. There can be no uncertainty in this 
for almost every letter James penned the theme of God’s 
holy protection or preservation is expressed by James: 
“Holy protection of the most high,” “Blessed protection of 
the most high,” “Holy protection of the Almighty,” and so 
forth. Further examples are too numerous to cite, but they 
do reflect the mindset of James. The many plots against 
James will be covered later, but one instance of James’ 
reaction to mortal danger is exemplary of James surety of 
his own salvation. On one occasion when James believed 
his life would end at the hands of a swordsman he 
proclaimed to the assailant: 


“Are you after my life? You can get it, 
but you will not get my soul.” 


often dressed up to look like his cousin, Queen Anne (a painting exists of him in such attire - New York Historical 
Society Archives). It is instructive then to reiterate that not only is there no such evidence relative to Carr and Villiers 
dressing up like women, but also that Osbome’s claims are directly at odds with James own repudiation of this 
phenomenon, This has not been sufficiently taken into account by advocates of the critical theory. 


" See also James Orchard Phillips Halliwell, Letters of the Kings of England (London, 1848) 2 Vols. 
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This aspect of James character has largely been overlooked 
by many historians and biographers, and in so doing this 
neglect produces a twisted image of James. 


Even in James’ relationships with his favorites which are 
commonly held in contempt, the spirituality of James is 


evident, a fact sneered at by critics of James. Note the 
following: 


“My only sweet and dear child, thy dear dad sends 
thee his blessing this morning and also to his 
daughter. The Lord of Heaven send you a sweet 
and blithe wakening, all kind of comfort in your 
sanctified bed, and bless the fruits thereof that I 
may have sweet bedchamber boys (Charles and 
George) to play with me and this is my daily 
prayer, sweet heart.... And so God bless thee...” 


[James VI & I: To George Villiers and his wife 
Lady Katherine. Delivered to same, the morning 
after their wedding night. 1620 ] 
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George Villiers, the First Duke of Buckingham, was a 
“God-son” to King James. James considered himself to be 
George Villiers’ “Christian gossip” (“gossip” = 
“sodfather’). Villiers’ own mother and his wife, Kate, 
praised George’s relationship with King James as natural 
and a blessing from God. George Villiers’ own father died 
when George was young, and George Villiers’ mother was 
thankful that James considered himself to be George’s 
father. James, however, was not only “gossip” to Villiers, 
but to Villiers’ own children as well. This was James’ 
concept of his extended family. In support of the above, 
pertaining to James relationship with Kate’s husband, 
George, we read what George Villiers’ wife (Kate) wrote to 
King James on her perception of the king’s relationship 
with her husband (George Villiers). 


This information can be found in the Letters of the Kings 
of England by James Orchard Halliwell, 1848 with page 
numbers provided below by course. 


On page 188 Halliwell notes that James was a “godfather” 
(gossip') not only to Villiers, but to his first child as well. 
In fact, there is a citation of a letter Villiers’ wife wrote to 
James thanking him profusely for his kind favors towards 
her. That is not all, the letter continues. What did Villiers’ 
wife (Kate) think of her husband’s relationship with James? 


Certainly if any had ought to be jealous of a “homosexual” 
relationship, or if anyone could find out, or suspect same it 
would be the wife, right? 


' The meaning of “gossip” and its proper usage in Jacobean times can also be found in Wood's Life and Times, Val V. 
page 210 “the gossiping-feast” (at the christening of which the godparents shared the expense), ...” See also Woods 
referents to “king's hand given to kiss in token of favor, and kneeling to speak to the king etc” 
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Kate writes to King James: 


“\.it is a great comfort to me to see it James’ 
affection towards her husband), and that your 
majesty’s care is as great of him now as ever it 
was; and at the same time he is much bound to 
your majesty...” 


The very wife of the man many modern critics assert was 
the great “homosexual” love of James thinks her husband’s 
relationship with him is as natural as James’ love towards 
her and the other members of her family. But, according to 
the fanciful theories of some, this proves nothing! They 
elevate their own present day speculation above that of the 


wife of the man at the time. This can only be arrogance and 
presumption. 


On page 237 starts a collection of the answers to James’ 
letters from Buckingham. There is no reference to the letter 
Roger Lockyer cites from HMC Bath on Farnham. 
(Farnham will be discussed later in Chapter 6 in more 
detail). This is not all that is missing however. Also, 
absent are any hintings of homosexuality that one would 
expect to find, especially if the critical interpretation of 
Farnham was correct. For the sake of historical perspective 
a brief review is in order. The first letter here from Villiers 
to James mainly mentions the sickness and weak condition 
of the Duke (Villiers), and the comfort he receives from 


“sweet baby Charles,” (James son, and _ future 
King Charles I). 


Next follows a series of rather boring letters mainly 
recounting the events of the time involved. The next letter 
to “Dad” (King James) from George Villiers notes how 
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Lady Katherine Villiers, And One of Their Daughters, 
Wife of George Villiers 
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The Duke of Buckingham (George Villiers) perceived the 
“love” James showed to him, 


“jor kinder letters never servant received from 
master; and for so great a king to descend so low, 
as to his humblest slave and servant to 
communicate himself in a style of such good 
fellowship, with expressions of more care than 
servants have of masters, than physicians have of 
their patients, which hath largely appeared to me 
in sickness and in health; of more tenderness than 
fathers have of children...” 


George Villiers goes on to relate how he felt about his 
relationship with King James, that he viewed their 
relationship being similar to how David felt about 
Jonathan. He sums up by saying “my friend, my father.” 


He goes on to state that he and Prince Charles will “lie” at 
Theobald’s the next day for hunting. 


Stretching ones imagination one could interpret this letter 
as having a “homosexual” leaning, but such would be done 
at the expense of any objective data, in that such would 
only be speculation. One could read this into almost 
anything if one wanted to, but this is not a valid philosophy 
for the historian, especially when the meanings of the 
words themselves do not support such an interpretation. It 
will be noted later that certain “Revisionist Historians” 
advocate such a highly  speculative/interpretative 
methodology with regard to the Bible and _ historical 
documents to support their views, where will it end? This 
aspect of the controversy will be researched in Chapter 9. 


— Kam 
" See Chapter 9 Homosexual And Revisionist Historical Methodology & The Libeling Of James VI & I. 
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The next letter recounts how Villiers attends the person of 
the king, and has the assistance of “baby Charles” in so 
doing. Villiers feels as a “poor unworthy servant” as 
James was “never contented to over value and love me 
yourself, but to labor all manner of ways to make the whole 
world do so too”, and that George is assured that James 
“trusts me absolutely.” This was the “love”’ James and 
George felt. 


The next letter concludes with Villiers saying “Mall, Great 
Mall, Kate, Sue and Steenie, shall all wait of you on 
Saturday , and kiss both James and Charles feet.” 


The next letter concerns news of James’ sickness. There 
are even letters from the Duchess (Kate) to James. She 
informed James of the most intimate details of family life, 
including breast feeding. 


The next letter mentions Villiers willingness to “die” for 
James. This will be of importance later pertaining to why 
Villiers would be a good choice for a guard to James. 


The next letter mentions George being sick, and his desire 
to “kiss sweet baby Charles’ hands.” 


Parenthetically, all the kissing mentioned in these letters 
was a phenomenon common to the period in which James 
lived, it was an outward and public show of favor and 
acceptance. Normally it was common and customary for 
the person of lower social rank to express such sentiments 
to the individual who held a higher standing and rank in 
society. This was part of the class system in the 17th 


"See Chapter 6 - The Language of Lave. 
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century and especially prevalent in court circles. Modem 
Americans rarely understand this. 


To continue, in short James was an intensely family 
oriented man who loved his friends and their families as 
well. The only reason such detail must be provided is that 
James’ critics bypass all this and will harp on snippets likes 
James calling Villiers “sweet heart.” However, those 
honest with history and culture will admit as Charles 
Williams did in his book James I, 1934, London, Arthur 
Barker ltd., page 293 that: 


“Sweet heart as he called Buckingham was a 
Phrase of the affections of the day.” 


Indeed, renaissance convention and thought naturally 
allowed such phraseology and thought. Such was free from 
the modern stigma and stereotypes attached to such 
language’. Interestingly Charles also called Buckingham 
“sweet heart.” More will be stated later (in Chapter 6) on 
the language of James’ time and the mistaken connotations 
ascribed to expressions of normal love between James and 
his favorites, but for now suffice it to say James was a 


family man who kept God in his relationships with his 
favorites. 


This Christian care can also be seen in the following letter 
given below from James VI & I to George Villiers in 1619. 
Also, in this same year James gave Villiers as a gift (in 
addition to promotion in the peerage) a treatise James 


' See The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, Antiquary, of Oxford, 1632-1695, Described By Himself Collected 
Erom His Diaries And Other Papers by Andrew Clark, Vol II, Oxford Historical Society, Clarendon Press, 1892, 
page 4 is a description of a dream of Mr. Richard Lower in which he describes seeing “a beautiful young man with 
long flaxen hair to his middle and a silk studying gown on ... going out into his chamber...” Nothing was thought 
amiss describing a man as “beautiful.” There is no suggestion in the text that this was indicative of anything other than 
a normal natural dream and the phrasealogy employed was likewise similarly believed to be completely benign. Also 
the word “love” is used many times in the Athenae Oxonienses by Anthony A. Wood with no homosexual 
entanglements noted, and yes the word “love” was used between members of the same sex, men. 
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composed and written about the Lord’s prayer. James 
mentions he had previously studied the “mysteries in the 
revelation” and he now grows tired “J grow in years, and 
as old men are twice babes, as the Proverb is...” James 
dedicates his labors in Basilicon Doron “Kingly Gift” 
{taken from the Greek language} (originally penned to his 
first-born son, Prince Henry, who is “now with God”), to 
his son Prince Charles. James writes: “most of it being 
stolen from the hours ordained for my sleep.” James 
mentions his work “Apology For The Oath Of Allegiance 
To All Free Christian Princes.” 


The rest of the letter follows: 


“I cannot surely find out a person to whom I can 
more fitly dedicate this short meditation of mine 
than to you, Buckingham, for it is made upon a 
very short and plain prayer and therefore the fitter 
jor a courtier... I told you, and you only you, of 
some of my conceptions upon the Lord’s Prayer, 
and you often solicited me to put pen to paper... 
we pray to the Heavenly Father... I daily take care 
to better your understanding, to enable you the 
more for my service in worldly affairs, reason 
would that God’s part should not be left out, for 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom...giving so good example to the rest of the 
court in frequent hearing the word of God... and 
how godly and virtuous and my advises have ever 
been unto you...Receive then this new year’s gift 
jrom me as a token of my love, being begun upon 
the eve of our Savior’s nativity and ended far 
within the first month of the year. Praying God 
that as you are regenerated and born in him anew, 
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so you may rise to him and be sanctified in him 
forever. Amen.” 


This Christian love continued, in December 1622 James 
wrote to George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham: 


“My only sweet and dear child...sweet heart, be 
earnest with Kate to come and meet thee at 
Newhall...The Lord of Heaven and earth to bless 
thee, and thy sweet daughter, and my sweet little 
grandchild, and all thy blessed family, and send 
thee a happy return, both now... to thy dear dad 
and Christian gossip (godfather). ” 


With regard to James’ desire for the proclamation of the 
gospel, the following is evidence of this along with 
supporting testimony from James own subjects: 


The authorizing Grant Charter given to settle the Colony of 
Virginia stated: 


“To make habitation...and to deduce a colony of sundry of 
our people into that part of America, commonly called 
Virginia ... in propagating of Christian religion to such 
people as yet live in darkness... to bring a settled and quiet 
government.” 


And, three years later another charter was granted which 
read: 


“Because the principle effect which we can desire 
or expect of this action is the conversion... of the 


people in those parts unto the true worship of God 
and the Christian religion.” 
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These Evangelistic Grant Charters were ordered, written, 
and authorized by none other than King James! The 
evidence for James’ spirituality is more profound than 
appears to be commonly believed. Notice the following 
penned by James’ subjects in response to James’ Charters: 


“In the name of God, Amen. We, whose names 
are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord King James, by the grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, king 
defender of the faith, etc., having undertaken for 
the glory of God and advancement of the Christian 
faith, and the honor of our king and country, a 
voyage to plant the first colony in the northern 
parts of Virginia; do by these presents, solemnly 
and mutually in the presence of God and one 
another, covenant and combine ourselves together 
into a civil body politic, for our better ordering 
and preservation and furtherance of the ends 
aforesaid; and by virtue hereof do enact, 
constitute and form such just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions and offices, from 
time to time, as shall be thought most meet and 
convenient for the general good of the colony; 
unto which we promise all due submission and 
obedience. In witness whereof we have hereunto 
subscribed our names at Cape Cod the eleventh of 
November 1620, in the reign of our sovereign 
Lord King James of England, France and 
Ireland...” 


Again, I doubt very seriously that such men concerned with 
spirituality, which also condemned in law sins such as 
swearing, profaneness, Sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, 
fornication, adultery, and all such abominable sins (see the 
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laws of the colony of New York) would have spoken so 
favorably of a man who was supposedly a homosexual. 


Additionally, as found in Letters Patent to Sir Thomas 
Gates and others dated April 10, 1606: 


“James by the grace of God & etc. Whereas our 
loving’ and well disposed subjects...and diverse 
others of our loving subjects...the furtherance of 
so noble a work which may be the providence of 
Almighty God hereafter tend to the glory of his 
divine majesty in propagation of Christian 
religion to such people as yet live in darkness and 


miserable ignorance of the true knowledge and 
worship of God...” 


On November 20, 1606, James penned his instructions for 
government to be followed “...by our loving subjects...” 


“..and we do specially ordain, charge, and 
require the said presidents and counsels and ye 
ministers of ye said colonies respectively within 
their several limits and precincts, that they with 
all diligence, care, and respect, do provide, that 
the true word and service of God and Christian 
faith be preached, planted and used, not only 
within every of ye said several colonies and 
plantations, but also as much as they may amongst 
ye savage people...” 


Later in this same document James references the “Jaws 
within this realm of England.” He condemned offenses 


’ F ‘ . 
The reader is encouraged to note the liberal usage of “lave” in its various forms in 17th Century usage. This 


ae by no means is restricted to James. For further discussion of this subject see Chapter 6 - The Language of 
we. 
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that were tried both in secular and ecclesiastical courts, 
such as: 


“rebellion, mutiny, conspiracies, —_ murder, 
. 1 2 ” 
manslaughter, incest’, rapes, and adulteries. 


All of these aforementioned crimes could be punished by 
death and without benefit of clergy (except manslaughter). 
Further on, James declares that his Council 


“\.. Shall have power and authority by virtue of 
these presents (James’ authority of the Crown) to 
punish all manner of excess, though drunkenness 
or otherwise.” 


On November 24, 1606, James issued a dispensation for 
Richard Hakluyt and Robert Hunt: 


“The King, Etc, to our beloved subjects 

Whereas, since we have learned from accounts 
worthy of credit that the inhabitants of those parts 
live in utmost ignorance of divine worship, and 
are completely deprived of the knowledge and 
solace of the word of God, and probably will 
remain and end their days in such ignorance 
unless such a great evil is cared for as soon as 
possible. Therefore, we ought to end that, out of 
love for the glory of God, and desiring to work for 
the good and salvation of souls of those parts, of 


"It is commonly reparted in critical circles that James’ cousin from France, Esmé Stuart, Seigneur d‘Aubigny, was one 
of James’ “homosexual partners”. However, besides the same gender difficulties, James and Esmé were related by 
blood and thus any sexual relationship would be properly classified as incestuous as well as homosexual. In this vein it 
is instructive to note James’ strong condemnation of incest. Generally speaking, even marriages between cousins were 
proscribed and forbidden and required special permission to take place. For example, the English King (Edward the 
“Longshanks”) had to send Sir Otto De Grandison ta Rome to apply for a Papal Dispensatian fram Pope Nicholas IV 
so that the cousins Queen Margaret and Edward's san could marry. It is; therefore, highly unlikely and most 
improbable that King James would repeatedly condemn “sodomy"(i.e., buggery or homosexuality), “effeminateness”, 
and “incest” if he were actually a practicing any of the above capital crimes. The critical theory rarely accounts for this 
fact. 
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our special grace ... and that you may better and 
more freely dedicate yourselves to and perform the 


ministry and preaching of the word of God in 
those parts...” 


It was actions of this caliber that prompted James’ “loving 
subjects” not only to swear oaths to him but declare James 
was in fact “King of Virginia” as well as King of England, 
Scotland, France, Ireland, & Wales. They even went so far 
as to name the James River and Jamestown after their own 
Sovereign, and they even named portions of the newly 


discovered country after James’ offspring (i.e., Cape Henry 
after James’ son Prince Henry). 
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Beyond the testimony of James’ own words as to his 
spiritual concerns, we also have the witness of James’ own 
subjects on the matter. William Strachey, a gentleman, 
wrote in 1612 of James’ motives for the Charters of 
Virginia (See “The First Decade Of The History Of Travel 
Into Virginia Britannia” by William Strachey; as found in 
The __Genesis__of the United States by historian 


Alexander Brown, pages 47-49): 


ce 


.. called forth many firm and hearty lovers and 
some likewise long affected thereunto ... humble 
petitioners to his majesty for the advancement of 
the same ... whereas God might be abundantly 
made known ... it well pleased his majesty who in 
all his practices and consultations, hath ever 
sought God more than himself, and the 
advancement of His glory, professing deadly 
enmity as no prince so much with ignorance and 
error ... to cause his letters to be made patents...” 


Such similar sentiments upon James’ reasons for 
sponsoring the work in the new world are echoed by: 
Captain John Smith in The Proceedings of the English 
Colony in Virginia, 1612, and also, in his General History 
of 1624; by His Majesty’s Council for Virginia “Loving 
subjects” in 1616; by Edward Waterhouse in A Declaration 
of the State of the Colony in Virginia - “Since his majesty’s 
most happy coming to the crown...” 


Further, in 1624 the “Ancient Planters Now Remaining 
Alive In Virginia” (From A_Brief Declaration Of The 
Plantation Of Virginia During The First Twelve Years) 


records: 
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ca 


. it was published in print throughout the 
Kingdom of England that a plantation should be 
settled in Virginia for the glory of God in the 
propagation of the Gospel of Christ, the 
conversion of savages to the honor of his 
majesty.” 


Also, Sir Ferdinando Gorges in “A Brief narration Of The 
Original Undertakings Of The Advancement Of Plantations 
Into The Parts Of America speaks of James’ thusly: 


“This great monarch gloriously ascending his 
throne [1603] being borne to greatness above his 
ancestors, to whom all submitted as to another 
Solomon for wisdom and justice.” 


Further, in December of 1607 George Popham, President 
Of The Second Colony Of Virginia, wrote to James: 


“The most high and mighty my gracious sovereign 
Lord James, Etc. At the feet of his most serene 
King, humbly prostrates himself ... the luster of 
your highness ... to redound to the glory of God, 
the greatness of your majesty ... there is no one in 
the world more admired than King James, 
Sovereign Lord of the Britons, on account of his 
admirable justice and incredible constancy ... the 
natives of these regions who say; moreover, that 
there is no God to be truly worshipped but the 
God of King James ... Tahanida, one of the natives 
who was in Britain, has here proclaimed to them 
your praises and virtues ... I doubt not but your 
highness will perform a work most pleasing to 
God, honoring your greatness ... with most ardent 
prayers I vehemently desire; and I beg of God, the 
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best and greatest, that He will preserve the 


glorious majesty of my sovereign James for ages 
to come.” 


Additionally, on March 24, 1608, the anniversary of the - 
ascension of King James, Richard Crakaanthorpe, Fellow 
of Queens College at Oxford, of puritan tendencies 
preached an open air sermon proclaiming the Virginia 
expedition was “by the most wise and religious direction 
and protection of our chiefest pilot [James] ... what honor 


? 


to our sovereign! 
On September 14, 1612, Northhampton wrote to James: 


“Most excellent, most gracious, most redoubted 
and dear sovereign [sends these advertisements, 
which remind him of the roses, violets, and gilly 
flowers he used to send to his majesty from thence 
(Bermuda)] ... I humbly and affectionately kiss 
your majesty’s fair hand and praying for your 
preservation as for my soul lives and dies - your 
most affectionate and loyal servant/subject till 
death.” 


Plainly from these varied sources James’ reputation as a 
godly and revered Christian King was widely believed. 
Not all criticized or rebelled or took advantage of the 
anti-monarchical period under Oliver Cromwell. Sadly; 
however, most of the sentiment above has been forgotten 
and buried and the only memory many have for James is 
gleaned from the spoiled and spiteful comments from 
racists and grudge bearers and rebellious souls such as 
Weldon, Peyton, and Osborne!. Therefore, let the 


' Mention is made of Francis Osbome in The Life And Times Of Anthony Wood, Antiquary Of Oxford, 1632-1695, 
Described Ry Himself and edited by Andrew Clark, London, 1695, Vol II, Page 5“... for Osbome’s Essays to 
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comments above serve notice to all that the memory of 
James will no longer suffer injustice. James was, no matter 
what tales some may tell, a virtuous man of good intentions 
who did the best he could as God gave him strength. This 
is evidenced by his own writings and the views of his 


“loving” subjects and is the story all who love truth will 
tell. 


The extent to which James’ subjects went in honoring their 
king can be seen in the crest of the Jamestown Church. The 
settlers chose as their model and inspiration James’ own 
coat of arms. Both arms share the unicorn (representing 
Scotland - James was the first to employ the combination of 
lion and unicorn on arms), and on both arms the unicom 
wears a golden crown around its neck, on both arms the 
lion is rampant, guardant. The inscription on the ribbon of 
the Jamestown Church was most likely an offering to 
James’ belief in the Divine Right of Kings’ doctrine which 
he held so dear “Dieu Et Mon Droit” (French - The motto 
of the Royal Arms of England, first assumed by Richard 1) 
meaning “God And My Right.” 


It is instructive to note that this mild pro-James sentiment 
was not lost amongst James’ contemporary subjects but is 
noted also by some American Historians such as 
Alexander Brown in his book The Genesis Of The United 
States, Vols I & II, Pages 1026-1027 who noted of James, 
that despite his faults James: 


complete his works is for a parcel of pamphlets ... Francis Osbame, author of the “Advise Ta A San.” and in Vol | 
Notes on page 185 notes: “{1653, Francis Osborne, authar of the Advise to a Son, did run with and truckle to the times 
in Oliver's reign, and accepted of petty offices under him. {He was} one of the seven for the county and city of Oxon 
that was a judge as to all prisons and person committed to any prisons in comitau vel civitate Oxon 1653] 

The doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings was directed against Papal and ecclesiastical claims to supremacy in 
temporal and spiritual affairs. 
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“... loved his country and to the best of his ability 
and judgment tried to maintain the English 
Church ... It may be that he has found but few 
friends among the historians of America, yet I am 
sure that America has more cause to bless him 
than to blame him.” 


And as far as English bitterness for James goes, 
Professor Brown notes: 


“But the King of England was of ‘the bare-legged 
Scottish nation from over the border,’ and this 
was ‘the bitter pill’ to many Englishmen.” 


Apparently this anti-Scottish sentiment’ and jealously was 
rampant in James’ reign, though not universal as we have 
seen. Even so, English discontent with James reached 
foreign officials, such as Pedro de Zungia, Spain’s first 
ledger ambassador to London for 20 years. The Spanish 
ambassador wrote to his King (Philip III) on October 5, 
1607, (letter decoded) that some colonists “... are 
complaining that the King is urging Scots to go there 
(America) and that he favors them more than these...” 
(along with accusations of piracy). Such anti-Scottish 
sentiment accounts for most if not all of the unfavorable 
slings hurled at James and unfortunately it continues to this 
very day. 


The reader is encouraged to read further on this subject of 
James influence as the founding Monarch of the United 
States and the above facts pertaining thereto. See The 


' The prevalence and sheer tenacity of the racism directed against the Scottish can be further seen in the first majar 
English dictionary published by Dr. Samuel Johnson in 1755 in his definition of “Oats” as “A grain which in England 
is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the people.” Such anti-Scottish bias has never been sufficiently 
accounted for in the allegations against King James made by a disgruntled few racist sources. The failure of modem 
critical scholarship to recognize this fact and take it into account has contributed to their distorted view of King James 
VI & J and resultant undue reliance on such discriminatory and deleterious accounts. 
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Genesis Of The United States by Alexander Brown in two 


volumes, especially Vol. I, pp. 1-100, with rare portrait of 
James on inside cover page. 


Also, see The Jamestown Voyages Under _The_ First 
Charter 1606-1609, Vols. 1 & Il, esp. Vol. II, pp. 25-200. 


Continuing on with the assessment of James’ moral fiber, 


Bishop Goodman’s' own assessment of King James’ 
Christian Character is: 


“Here unto you may add the carriage and 
disposition of King James; truly I did never know 
any man of so great an apprehension, of so great 
love and affection. A man so truly just, so free 
from all cruelty and pride, such a lover of the 


church, and one that had done so much good for 
the church.” 


Excerpts from the text of a letter James wrote in 1584 to the 
ministers of the Kirk are: 


“Forasmuch as, since the accepting of the 
regiment in our person, we have chiefly 
endeavored to establish a godly and perfect order 
of policy in the church’ of our realm for the 
sincerity of the gospel... set forth his glory by 
whose mercy we govern and reign... Bestowed 
godly learning, especially in the scriptures.. we 


s Godfrey Goodman is referenced in Wood's Life and Times, Vol lV, page 274 for example “(ii) Answer to Sir 
Anthony Weldon's book against the character of King James...” 

7 At the trial of King Charles 1 (James’ son) Bishop Juxon asked Charles to speak to the crowd about his Christian 
beliefs and ideals for the sake of posterity. Charles articulated that in regards to the church he noted “I die a Christian 
according to the profession of the Church of England, as | found it left me by my father (King James VI & 1) _ 
Charles who was noted if for nothing else was his morality and could hardly have said this if his father, James, were an 
immoral homosexual monarch. Furthermore, these were almost the last words Charles spoke before he went to his 
martyr's death, all the more underscoring the godly character of King James by his own son upon his death. 
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desire to be furnished with godly, learned, and 
quiet spirits.” 


To Queen Elizabeth in July 1585, James VI & I stands his 
ground regarding a proposed alliance between England and 
Scotland by stating James was bound “in Christian duty” to 
his principles which were granted to him by God. Again in 
February 1589 James proclaimed himself a “Christian 
King” in a letter he wrote to the Earl of Huntly, George 
Gordon: 


“,..as a Christian king... Christian king.” 


In James’ premiere speech to the First Parliament in 
March 1604 regarding the Union of England and Scotland 
as one realm James chose language wholly unsuitable for a 
lecher but well suited of a man with a godly mindset: 


“IT am husband and the whole isle is my lawful 
wife! : Iam the head; and it is my body; I am the 
shepherd and it is my flock; I hope therefore no 
man will be so unreasonable as to think that I am 
a Christian king under the gospel should be a 
polygamist and husband of two wives, that I being 
head should have a divided and monstrous body.” 


To the Earl of Huntly in 1597, James protested: 


“For I protest before God in extremity, I love the 
religion they outwardly profess...” 


' Notice the symbolism, the whole island is James’ “wife”. The typology is clear, Great Britain was to be loyal to 
James, it was to be set apart to be cared for by James as its “husband”. James uses such phraseology often representing 
union, loyalty, and protection. There is no more a hint of homosexuality here with James referring to England as his 
“wife” and he the “husband” than there is when James styled Villiers his “child” and “wife” which also represented the 
thought of union, friendship and protection nat homosexuality. 
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In 1598 James wrote to Prince Henry his son concerning 
the calling of “a Christian towards God.” As James 
further writes to his son Prince Henry in Basilicon Doron. 
“As your natural father must be careful for your godly and 
virtuous education as my eldest son and firstfruits of God's 
blessing.” concerning the “Great office God has laid upon 
your shoulders.” The first part of James’ book taught 
Henry his “duty towards God as a Christian.” He charged 
Henry “Jn the presence of God” and his father to keep it 
ever with him. This was James’, “Prayer to God.” 


In 1600 James wrote to Game Hamilton: 


“... In the princely word of a Christian king; that , 
as I have ever without swerving professed and 
maintained the same religion within all the bounds 
of my kingdom... I shall not only maintain and 
continue the profession of the gospel there, but 
withal not suffer or permit any other religion to be 
professed and avowed within the bounds of that 
kingdom.” 


In June 1602 James wrote to Cecil: 
“ I never with God’s grace shall do anything in 
private which I may not without shame proclaim 
upon the tops of houses.” 

January 1603 James writes to Lord Howard thanking him 

for his offer of maintenance of an ordinary guard, and 


concludes that letter by stating: 


“T must needs say with our savior...” 
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And in March of that same year James reflects on his wife’s 
death in that: 


“God had called her to his mercy.” 


In 1615 James gave this advise to Robert Carr, Earl of 
Somerset: 


“ God moves your heart to take the right course.” 


In that same year also to Carr regarding the Overbury 
murder James tells that he speaks the truth and if not: 


“ God will deal with my soul,” 


And if he had any part in such a scandal he was: 
“no Christian.” 


On April 12, 1585, James wrote to Sir Lewis Bellenden 
concerning: 


“Treasons and conspiracies” and the “unnatural 
practice of our murder...though God of his mercy 
has stayed the execution of so _ devilish 
enterprises.” 
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In December of 1602 James complained to Cecil: 


“Jesuits, seminary priests, and that rabble 
wherewith England is already too much infected... 
I protest, in God's presence, the daily increase 
that I hear of popery in England.” 


On December 15, 1594, James wrote to his wife beginning 
with the words: “my heart’. James goes on to express his 
desire to be with her, and ended the letter: “yours only.” 


In May 1603, James wrote to Anne’: 


“...1 thank God I carry that love and respect unto 
you which, by the law of God and nature, I ought 
to do to my wife and mother of my children... For 
the respect of your honorable birth and descent I 
married you; but the love and respect I now bear 
you for that ye are my married wife and so 
partaker of my honour, as of all my other 
fortunes... where ye were a king’s or cook's 
daughter ye must be all alike to me being once my 
wife... God is my witness I ever preferred you to 
all my bairns’, much more than to any subject... 


Your Own, 


James Ub 


James Rex.” 


" James choice of Anne was no rush decision. James had many choices of potential brides to choose from, one w2! 
Catherine de Bourbon who was the sister of Henry of Navarre, and the other of course was Anne who was the second 
daughter of Frederick Il, King of Denmark. James only decided in favor of Anne after securing pictures of her and 
after he spent fifteen days in serious prayer and meditation, and only then did he finally decide in favor of Anne. 

2 Baim is a Scottish term denoting a child, son or daughter, a term of endearment. 
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Fe. Aeanre- a 


ueen Anne, The Wife of King James VI &I 
Wearing black (in mourning) in this pose from 1612 
the year Prince Henry died. 


© 1996, Richard D. Neumeier (Artwork) 
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In 1606 in writing to the Earl of Salisbury Robert Cecil, 
James mentions his wife. 


“T enjoin you for penance to make my excuse to 
the fairest and comelist lady of that court, whom 
only I wrong by my absence.” 


Later in that same year James again writes to Cecil 


“\.. | have found you an errand to deliver a letter 


of mine to the fairest unpainted lady in all the 
court.” 


In 1606 James again had occasion to write Cecil concerning 
someone claiming to be Anne’s lover to extort money or 


favors from the crown. James regarded the accusation as a 
“malicious lie.” 


He devises a plan to punish the libeler without damaging 
the Queen’s honor. James concludes speaking of Anne: 


“... | must confess, she uses me so kindly in all 
things that if it were possible for me to love her 


better than ever I did before it were my part to do 
ime 


James’ wife Anne died on March 2, 1619. James wrote to 
her father King Christian IV of Denmark, that: 


“She was a most excellent wife to us... She has 


left a great longing for her... She was blessed by 
God with a clear mind and sharp senses right up 
to her final breath.” 
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James was unable to be with Anne when she died, nor was 
he at her funeral. John Chamberlain wrote to Sir Dudley 
Carleton in 1619 of the reason why: 


“The king continues still at New Market, and so is said will 
do till the Funeral be past: He had lately there a shrewd fit 
of the stone, which is the second alarm he hat had from that 
enemy...” 


James’ own physician Sir Theodore Mayerne stated that: 


“James’ health was considerably affected by grief 
for the deaths of Prince Henry and Queen Anne” 


(Above cited by Robert Chmbers in 


The Life Of James The First, 
page 166.) 


That James was truly ill, and was genuinely not able to 
attend his wife at her last illness, and funeral can be seen in 
a listing of James own physical disabilities. Found in the 
following works. 


From Robert Chambers, Life Of James The First, “James’ 


weakness of his limbs;” 


From James’ personal physician Sir Theodore Mayerne as 
cited by Chambers, on page 147, James’ head was never: 


“affected by drinking wine ... that in moist 
weather, and in winter, he had usually a cough; 
that his skin ... was irritable, and when he vomited 
it was with such an effort that his face would be 
sprinkled by red spots for a day or two ... that 
James was clumsy in riding and hunting and 
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frequently met with accidents; that he slept ill, 
waked often in the night, and called his 
chamberlains, nor could sleep be again readily 
induced unless someone read to him” 


On page 275 Chambers notes James’ ailments were: 


“.gout and defluxions upon his knees which 
almost deprived him of the use of his limbs.” 


From Maurice Lee, Jr., Great Britain’s Solomon - James 
VI_& I In His Three Kingdoms, University of Illinois 
Press, p. 262: 


oe 


He suffered from a number of ailments; 
nephritis, gout, and arthritis, especially in 
winter... chronic diarrhea and he had piles:” 


From Otto Scott, James I The Fool As King, p. 367, 369, 
Ross House Books: 


“He limped noticeably when he walked... he sat in 
a chair most of the time; he even traveled in a 
chair. He had pains in the joints and nephritis 
with thick sand, continued fever, billious 
diarrhea...Bitter humors boiling from his mouth so 
as to cause ulcers on the lips and chin, fainting, 
sighing, dread, incurable sadness, intermittent 


pulse. He finally voided three stones, suffered fits 
of vomiting.” 


From Christopher Durston - James I, Routledge, London & 
New York, p. 13: 
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‘ He suffered from frequent attacks of gout, 
arthritis, diarrhea, and kidney pain, and he was 
periodically laid low by bouts of abdominal pain, 
nausea and irregular breathing, which may have 
been caused by one of the porphyrias, a set of 
congenital diseases of the nervous system.” 


G.P.V. Akrigg - Letters Of King James IV & I, p.31: 


“Failing energy and crippling arthritis made it 
harder and harder for him to write.” 


The Reign Of James VI & I, by Alan G. P. Smith, St. 
Martin’s Press, NY, p. 6: 


“There is no doubt that for much of James’ life the 
king suffered from a painful illness.” Our 
information about this comes from extensive notes 
left by his doctor, Sir Theodore De Mayerne, one 
of the outstanding physicians of the day, and 
includes a comprehensive medical profile, written 
two years before James’ death. It reveals that he 
had long suffered from recurrent attacks of 
abdominal colic accompanied by nausea, fast and 
sometimes irregular pulse, and weakness and 
spasms of his limbs. He was often seriously ill 
during these attacks, which became more severe 
and frequent after 1610.” 


In 1619 Mayrene records: 


“The attack was accompanied by arthritic and 
nephritic pains, he lost consciousness, breathing 
was labored, great fearfulness and dejection, 
intermittent pulse, and his life was in danger for 
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eight days... In 1623 an attack lasted only 2-3 
days, but was very severe. It was followed by 
arthritis and he could not walk for months. 
Mayerne also kept daily notes on James’ illnesses 
which describe the ferocity of the pain which the 
king often suffered and how, at the height of an 
attack, he might suddenly become delirious. ” 


Also this has led some to speculate that this may have been 
the reason behind James’ short temper and wines prescribed 
to him for pain. All this does not include the many falls, 
injuries and accidents James’ suffered as a result of his 
unsteady gait. 


The problems of James’ health were apparently even 
known to foreign officials. For example, Don Pedro de 
Zuniga, Spain’s ambassador and spy for King Phillip III 
wrote in a letter (decoded) to Phillip III on October 5, 1607, 
that he came to Hampton Court to have an audience with 
King James regarding matters pertaining to the newly 
established colony in Virginia. The audience was 
postponed; however, as James “...had a fever that day.” 
The Spanish ambassador also noted that James “... would let 
me know when he (James) was in good health.” The 
Spanish ambassador also states that, in his opinion, James’ 
“...health may be bad for a few days.” 


This is only a partial listing of James’ physical handicaps. 
It is this author’s belief that James’ disabilities are not 
taken sufficiently into account when viewing James’ 
relationships with his friends and servants. James loved 
them and relied on them because he trusted them and 
needed their help, not because he was sexually attracted to 
them. It must also be noted James was born with physical 
handicaps that affected his legs and _ tongue. 
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James also suffered from depression from the loss of his 
wife, he wrote “The Queen my Bed-Fellow” was now gone. 


In July of 1610, James wrote to Cecil concerning a pardon 
for some criminals, but specifically excludes “Sodomy” 
from the pardon. See Basilicon Doron reference later in 


this work. This is highly inconsistent for a supposed 
“homosexual ”. 


On May 3, 1623, Secretary Conwey wrote to Villiers about 
a meeting James had with Villiers’ children: (Mary 
Villiers): 


“From there his majesty came to Hyde Park, at 
the entry whereof he found a fair lady indeed, the 
fairest Lady Mary in England, and he made a 
great deal of love to her, and gave her his watch, 
and kept her as long as pleased with him as he 
could, not without expression to all the company, 
that it was a miracle that such an ugly deformed 
Jather should have so sweet a child; and all the 
company agreed that it was a great thing to find 
such a father and such a child.” 


(From Bishop Goodman's 


Court Of James The First, 
page. 290) 


" This pattern of behavior evidenced by King James which was diametrically opposed to “sodomy” is consistent with 
James’ many references to this “horrible crime” presented previously, Though some historians contend “there are 2 
number of recorded statements in which James justified homosexuality." The factual evidence; however, is wholly 
against such errant postulations. James can only be found to condemn homosexuality. The critical historians get their 
information by misinterpreting allegorical or poetical statements by James and then claim that James was @ 
“homosexual” based solely on their own contrived misreading of James or mistaken reliance on the slanderous and 
Iibelous accusations of a few disgruntled courtiers and racists. 
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On p. 385, Bishop Godfrey Goodman records in his work 
The Court of King James VI & I: 


“And the king did usually send for the nurse and 
the duke’s children into his own bed-chamber, and 
there play with them many hours together, And 
the king being once with the children, news was 
brought him that there was an ambassador come 
to speak with him; whereupon he willed the nurse 
to stay there with the children and when he had 
spoken with the ambassador he would come again 
to her. The nurse herself told me.” 


The noted Historian Isaac Disraeli speaks of the love James 
had for Anne and remembers a time Anne was hunting with 
James, she accidentally killed the King’s favorite hound 
Jewel. The king wished her not to be troubled, and bought 
her a diamond worth two thousand pounds in memory of 
his dog. “Love and kindness increased daily between 
them” (See Chapter entitled: “James The First As A 
Husband And A Father”, p. 337 from Curiosities of 
Literature by Isaac Disraeli). 


Sir Henry Wotton’s account of James VI & I, June 1602: 


“There appears a certain natural goodness 
verging on modesty... He wears short hair... 
among his good qualities none shines more 
brightly than the chastness of his life, which he 
has preserved without stain down to the present 
time. contrary to the example of almost all his 
ancestors, who disturbed the kingdom with the 
great number of bastards which they left... He 
does not keep an ordinary guard about his 


a3 


person. 
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Sir Roger Wilbraham’s comparison between Queen 
Elizabeth and James VI & I, 1603: 


“In prudence, justice and temperance, James and 
Anne are both the admiration to princes 
everywhere...” 


“The King is of sharpest wit and invention... of the 
sweetest most pleasant and best nature that I ever 
knew, desiring nor affecting anything but true 
honor.” 


From a report on England presented to the government of 
Venice in 1607 by Nicolo Molin, Ambassador: 


“... fe is a Protestant,...The king tries to extend his 
Protestant religion to the whole island. The King 
is a bitter enemy of our religion (Roman 
Catholicism)... He frequently speaks of it in terms 
of contempt. He is all the harsher because of this 
last conspiracy (Gun Powder Plot) against his 


life... He understood that the Jesuits had a hand in 
io 


In the same year Nicolo Molin authored a portrait of the 
Royal Family: 


“The Queen is a Lutheran. The King tried to 
make her a Protestant, others a catholic... The 
King is most devoted to her...” 


In 1623 Alvise Valaresso, Venetion Ambassador wrote of 
James: 
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“The weak state of his health...He wished to have 
the purer air of the country... His last attack of 
gout... In his majesty’s lethal sickness... constant 


mistrust of everyone, tyrannized over by perpetual 
fear for his life.” 


It is worthy to mention that many of James’ letters, unless 
specifically addressed to either Charles or Villiers, or both, 
they are at times almost impossible to determine same. So 
close did James count Villiers as his own son. Also of 
import, much of James’ correspondence was done at night 
in bed. This will be discussed in detail later. 


James wrote much good poetry to Anne while alive, 
praising her beauty and command over his heart and his 
love to her. The eminently critical author D. H. Wilson, in 
his book King James VI & I, published by Henry Holt and 
Company cites examples on pp. 93-94. 


“He remained infatuated with his bride, whose 
praises he sang in sonnets and in other verse. Her 
beauty, he wrote has caused his love, 


‘long smoldering as fire hidden among 
coals, to burst into sudden blaze.’ 


She inspires his verse, and her approbation spurs 
him to preserve, though government brings stormy 
cares. But she is a sweet physician who can 
soothe and cure his ills. 


‘How oft you see me have a heavie hart, 
Remember then, sweete doctour, on your 
art.’ 
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He imagines that three goddesses joined hands at 
her birth to bestow their graces upon her. 


‘That blessed houre when first was 
brought to light our earthlie Juno and 
our gratious Queene, three Goddesses 
how soone they hade her seene contended 
who protect her shoulde by right. But 
being as Goddesses of equall might And 
as of female sex like stiffe in will it was 
agreed by sacred Phoebes skill to joyne 
there powers to blesse that bleseed wight. 
When, happie Monarch sprung of 
Ferguse race, (that is James) That talkes 
with wise Minerve when pleaseth thee 
and when thou list some Princlie sports 
to see Thy chaste Diana rides with thee in 
chase Then when to bed thou gladlie does 


repaire clasps in thine arms thy Cytherea 
faire.’” 


Even at Anne’s death James wrote of his wife, Queen 
Anne: 


“Her to invite the Great God sent his star, whose 

friend and nearest kin good princes are, who 
though they run the race of man and die, death 
serves but to enhance their majesty. So did my 
Queen from hence her court remove, and left of 
earth to be enthroned above, she’s changed, 
indeed, for sure no good prince dies, but like the 
sun sets only for to rise.” 


F. A. Inderwick, Q.C., Side Ligh The Stuarts, 1891, 
pp. 8-9, writes of James’ relationship with Anne: 
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“\..he professed a great affection for her in public, 
ostentatiously kissing her between the shoulders 
when he parted from her, and ... she appears: 
However, to have lived on good terms with the 
king, who treated her well... James had a 
reputation for learning, for piety, for good nature, 
and for liberality.” 


King James in his work entitled The Kingly Gift “Basilicon 
Doron,” 1599, (which contains James’ instructions to his 
own son.) notes: 


“Your father bids you study here and read, how to 
become a perfect King indeed.” “...as your 
natural father, I must be carefully for your godly 
and virtuous education as my eldest son, and the 
first fruits of God’s blessing towards me.” 


James’ view of the institution of holy matrimony between 
man and wife, marriage is thus as found in Basilicon 
Doron, 1599: 


“But the principal blessing that you can get of 
good company will stand, in your marrying of a 
godly and virtuous wife... being flesh of your flesh 
and bone of your bone... Marriage is the greatest 
earthly felicity... without the blessing of God you 
cannot look for a happy marriage.” 


"King James VI & | was intensely interested in the godly and virtuous education not only of his son and favorites but 
of the students in the colleges and universities as well and he took steps to ensure their religious education was 
protected and correct. James issued many directives and injunctions to such institutions as Oxford University with onc 
such being directed to the young students in divinity: “Be diverted to study pure books as be most agreeable In 
doctrine and discipline to the Church of England.” Similarly James’ patronage of the Authorized Version 1611 (King 
James Bible) is further evidence of James’ paternal desire for the sons and daughters of his realm to excel in godly 
learning and he hoped that he, as King, would be a tool in the pursuit of this goal. 
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As to moral purity, if James objects to adultery and 
fornication, and he does, it is unlikely he would pollute his 
body with that of another man. In marriage James instructs 
his son to: 


“Keep your body clean and unpolluted while you 
give it to your wife whom to only it belongs for 
how can you justly crave to be joined with a 
Virgin if your body be polluted? Why should the 
one half be clean, and other defiled? And suppose 
I know, fornication is thought but a veniall sin by 
the most part of the world, yet remember well 
what I said to you in my first book regarding 
conscience, and count every sin and breach of 
God’s law, not according as the vain world 
esteems of it, but as God judge and maker of the 
law accounts of the same: hear God commanding 
by the mouth of Paul to abstain from fornication, 
declaring that the fornicator shall not inherit the 
kingdom of heaven, and by the mouth of John 
reckoning out fornication among other grievous 
sins that declares the commiters among dogs and 
swine.” James notes the end thereof is a “man 
give over to his own filthy affections.” 


“Be not ashamed to keep clean your body (which 
is the temple of the Holy Spirit) notwithstanding 
all vain allurements to the contrary.” 
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James goes onto note: 


“Marriage is one of the greatest actions that a 
man does all his time.” “When you are married, 
keep inviolably your promise made to God in your 
marriage, which all stands in doing of one thing, 
and abstaining from another, to treat her in all 
things as your wife and the half of yourself, and to 
make your body (which then is no more yours but 
properly hers) common with none other. I trust I 
need not to insist there to dissuade you from the 
filthy vice of adultery, remember only what solemn 
promise you made to God at your marriage.” 
“And for your behavior to your wife, the Scripture 
can best give you counsel therein. Treat her as 
your own flesh, command her as her lord, cherish 
her as your helper, rule her as your pupil, please 
her in all things reasonable, but teach her not to 
be curious in things that belong not to her. You 
are the head, she is your body, it is your office to 
command and hers to obey, but yet with such a 
sweet harmony as she should be as ready to obey 
as you to command, as willing to follow as you to 
go before, your love being wholly knit unto her, 
and all her affections lovingly bent to follow your 
will.” 


These are astounding comments from a “homosexual” as 
James has been mistakenly painted by some. The difficulty 
in quoting James is that he is so rich in his presentation that 
by sacrificing content for the sake of brevity I feel guilty of 
omitting things I would rather include. Suffice it to say that 
the factual evidence points away from the critical view of 
James. 
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James concludes by saying: 


“my wife shall out live me, as ever ye think to 
purchase my blessing, honor your mother, let 
BEERSHEBA in a throne on your right hand, 
offend her for no thing, much less wrong her and 
remember your flesh and blood is made of hers...” 


James was so often sick that he believed his wife would 
outlive him, but she did not. 


This is not all. James comments on “rayment” as well in 
Basilicon Doron. This is pertinent because some historians 
refer to sources that accused James’ courtiers of dressing 


more like women than women did dress, in other words, 
“effeminate” dressing. 


“But especially eschew to be effeminate in your 
clothes, in perfuming, preining, or such like... and 
make not a fool of yourself in disguising or 
wearing long and your hair or nails which are but 
excrements of nature.” 


If James’ courtiers did dress like women, which there is no 
evidence of, it was not to impress James! James preferred 
the old Scottish ways of dress, or suitable English attire 


appropriate for a courtier, a fact which no doubt confused 
the English. 


James was a deeply spiritual man, a committed churchman, 
a staunch family man, and held a conservative religious 


outlook that is rarely found amongst sexual deviants. 
Notice the following: 
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James VI & I writes in Basilicon Doron: 


“God gives not kings the style of gods in vain, for 
on his throne his scepter do the sway...So kings 
should fear and serve their God again. If they 
would enjoy a happy reign, observe the statures of 
your heavenly king; and from his law make all 
your laws to spring:... and so ye (shall in princely 
virtues shine). Resembling right your mighty king 
divine.” 


And: 


“Therefore (my son) first of all things, learn to 
know and love that God whom to ye have a 
double obligation; First for that he made you a 
man...” 


James continues: 


“Think not therefore, that the highness of your 
dignity diminisheth your faults (much less giveth 
you a license to sin) but by the contrary, your fault 
shall be aggravated according to the height of 
your dignity...” 


“The whole scripture is dictated by God's 
spirit...” 


“IT am no papist as I said before...”, “Now 

faith...is the free gift of God (as Paul sayeth). It 
must be nourished by prayer, which is no thing 
else but a friendly talking to God. Use oft to pray 
when ye are quiet, especially in your bed...” 


223889 “or ! 
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In speaking of our salvation James mentions: 


“...white garments washen the blood of the lamb 
(as St. John sayeth)...” And, “all that is necessary 
for salvation is contained in the scripture.” 


And: 


“..and ye are a good Christian, so ye may be a 
good king...establishing good laws among your 
people: the other, by your behavior in your own 
person with your servants...” 


“There are some horrible crimes’ that ye are 
bound in conscience never to forgive: such as 
witchcraft, willful murder, incest, and sodomy’ bs, 
remit to your own choice to punish or pardon 
therein as your heart serveth you, and according 


to the circumstances of the turn and the quality of 
the committer.” 


1 

In Ihe Order Of Excommunication And Of Public Repentance. adapted by the Church Of Scotland in 1569, it sets 
forth some guidelines on ecclesiastical discipline. The Order lists numerous crimes (capital and not) which menit 
immediate and swift action by the church, items such as fornication which of course included buggery, drunkenness, 
swearing, fighting, Sabbath-breaking, uncomely gestures, etcetera. Brief excerpts are: “And therefore willful murders, 
adulterers (lawfully convicted), sorcerers, witches, conjurers, charmers, and givers of drinks to destroy children (a 
teference to abortionists) and open blasphemers ... ought to be excommunicated from the soclety of Christ's church, 
that their imptety ought ta be held in great horror .. by the godly ... willful murder (or by committing filthy adultery & 
etc.) which crime by the law of God deserves death. And because the civil sword is in the hand of God's magistrate, 
who notwithstanding ofien winks at such crimes, we having place in the ministry, ... are compelled to draw the sword 
granted by God to his church: that is, to excommunicate from the society of Jesus Christ from his body the church, 
Jrom participation of sacraments, and Prayers with the same... sa to punish such horrible crimes that malefactors may 
Sear to offend ... capital crimes, be it murder, adullery, incest, witchcraft, or others before expressed ... fornication, 
drunkenness, swearing, cursed speaking, chiding, fighting, brawling ... and such like ought to be suffered in na person 
-. they may proceed to excommunication ... admonisherers take to themselves two or three Saithful and honest 
witnesses, in whose presence the suspected offender should be admonished and the causes of their suspicion 
declared." James was no doubt aware of this document and expanded upon it. If James were truly guilty of even half 
of the offenses that are attributed to him, the clergy would have justly called for his expulsion on the grounds of the 
aforementioned. However, witnesses were required to sustain such charges, and as there has never been one eye 
witness of James actually engaging in these sins, only rumors, gossip and accusations - none provable then or now, 
then of course such would not be formally made. It is in this light that the accusations commonly made against James 
are only to be found in informal gossip and never formal or official church complaint that the weakness of the charges 
are manifest. 


- Sodomy, i.e. Buggery (the vulgar term) for homosexual acts in Jacobean England. 


ee 
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James’ own view of “sodomy” was that it was a “horrible 
crime”, and puts on the level of witchcraft and murder. 
Odd way for a militant homosexual to view his “sin”. 


Relative to James’ own condemnation of sodomy, (in 
Basilicon Doron) there are only two possible ways one can 
attempt to refute the strength of this point. First, one may 
maintain James was simply a liar as well as a homosexual, 
that he merely did this to cover up his sin. In answer to 
such an objection I can state factually that this is not the 
case. James’ work, Basilicon Doron, was intended as a 
private work that only James and family members used. It 
was only after it was leaked to the public at large that it was 
finally printed for the populace to read. As far as James 
being a liar, this unproven assumption rests squarely on the 
unproven assertion that James was a homosexual in the first 
place. It is circular reasoning, in that since he must have 
been a homosexual, any denial is merely a lie designed to 
cover his sin, which is also at odds with the critical theory 
that James was open about his homosexuality, and/or it was 
obvious. If James did not mean what he said and/or wrote, 
who is anyone else to tell us what he did mean? This 
position is clearly untenable. 


The second way one may try to discount his statement is to 
entertain the speculation that James was somehow merely 
voicing his disaffection with his homosexual lifestyle, an 
obscure attempt to save his son from falling into the same 
trap he was in. This position is equally errant. It is 
disproved by the critical positions claim that James’ 
conduct was a conscious choice over his whole lifetime 
(over 50+ years), that it brought him pleasure, and that he 
enjoyed it. This is also circular reasoning in that it assumes 
that the basic unproven premise that James was a 
homosexual is an established fact, which it is not. It is 
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instructive to note that George Villiers, the First Duke of 
Buckingham, the “great favorite” of James VI & I, the man 
most all critical historians label as James’ favorite 
“homosexual partner” was also a favorite of James’s son, 
Charles’ Stuart, later to become King Charles I. There was 
never any court scandal concerning Villiers and Charles. It 
is hard to account for this if Villiers was truly as 
“homosexual” as critical historians paint him to be. Indeed 
it would be most incredible for the Anglican church to refer 
to King Charles the Martyr as a “Saint” if they had even 


suspected he harbored, protected, or befriended a known 
militant buggerer! 


There is rarely a better way to tell the heart of a man than in 
the instructions he gives to his son. It is a documented fact 
that James instructed his son that homosexuality was a 
serious crime, one that was loathe to James. This fact 
cannot be reconciled by the critical view of James, and I am 
made to wonder why few if any sources attempts to do so, 
or even cite this fact. This is a disturbing trend and one 
which all should be concerned with. 


The ramifications of accepting the precepts of 
psychohistory in place of traditional conservative historical 
evidentiary burdens is frightening. For example, an 
upcoming movie “Jefferson In Paris” tells a tale of how 
supposedly Thomas Jefferson the notable author of the 
Declaration of Independence fell in love with a slave while 
America’s minister to France. The woman was Sally 
Hemings a 14 year old maid who cared for his young 
daughters. The fact that Jefferson was a militant against 
miscegenation and deeply religious on this point does not 


" Upon receiving the news that George Villiers, First Duke of Buckingham had been assassinated Chrarles went to his 
room, fell on his bed and cried and demented that he had lost so faithful and good a servant as George Villiers. 
"See People Magazine, May 15, 1995. fF f¥ai 
Tell.” Page 66. 
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seem to bother those who do not seek to be limited by mere 
facts. Some assert that Jefferson’s supposed sexual liaison 
with this 14 year old slave produced several children. At 
the present time most historians to their credit do not YET 
advocate this. However, this may change. already there 
are “historians” who do. In 1974 a psychohistorical work 
appeared entitled: “Thomas Jefferson - An Intimate 
History” by Fawn Brodie. 


This has given rise to even more speculation and opinion. 
Willard Sterne Randall author of the 1993 biography 
entitled “Thomas Jefferson - A Life” believes that 
Hemmings actual lover was in reality Jefferson’s nephew a 
man named Peter Carr. Mr. Randall points out the fact that 
in all of Jefferson’s correspondence there is no hard 
evidence to support the allegations of Jefferson’s sexual 
infidelity with Sally Hemings. Interestingly, the alleged 
romance between Thomas Jefferson and Sally Hemings 
was first reported in 1802 by James Callender, a 
disgruntled former writer for Jefferson. Even though 
Jefferson vigorously denied the rumor it persisted and does 
to this very day. 


The parallels between the accusations of Thomas Jefferson 
and King James are poignant. Ironically, my criticisms of 
the case against King James made by his critics is found to 
be coextensive with current majority historical repudiation 
of those who allege unsubstantiated events of sexual 
misconduct in Jefferson’s own life. 
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Therefore, it should be apparent that King James should not 
be judged by the cesspools of court gossip, by people who 
had ought against the man. He should be judged by the 
ideals he held dear, regardless if he did not always live up 
to them all, they were nonetheless, his ideals. And it is 
impossible to believe that a supposed militant, unrepentant 
homosexual would have the ideal that his actions were 
horrible crimes! Are we seriously to believe, (and talk of 
bizarre theories), that the “Kingly gift” that was left by 
succession first to Henry, then to Charles, that condemned 
homosexuality, that the alleged homosexual lover of James 
(Villiers) would be openly defended, embraced, and 
enriched by the son of the man (James) who directed his 
son not to tolerate the practice? Some say James justified 
homosexuality many times in written form, yet they cannot 
cite one single solitary instance. Yet, in opposition I can 
cite where James condemned the practice! The simple fact 


is James deplored the practice, and therefore it is unlikely 
that he engaged in it. 


James said: 


“An honorable and just war is more tolerable than 
a dishonorable and disadvantageous peace. But it 
is not enough to be a good king, by the thralldom 
of good laws well execute to govern his people. if 
he joins not therewith his virtuous life in his own 
person and in the person of his court and 
company, by his good example alluring his 


subjects to the love of virtue, and hatred of 
vice...” 


“Consult therefore with no necromancer...” 
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“And this example in your own life and person...in 
the government of your court and followers in all 
godliness and virtue...Having your mind decked 
and enriched so with all virtuous qualities, that 
there with ye may worthily rule your people... Have 
a double care for the ruling of your own 
servants...” 


James believes young men must be trained in godliness and 
virtue. Therefore, in addition to older seasoned royals at 
court James believes the up and coming (young courtiers) 
should be included and that it was the duty of the older 
courtiers to properly instruct them: 


“All your servants and court must be composed 
partly of minors (such as young lords to be 
brought up in your company, or pages...)” 


It is the height of errant speculation to assume (contrary to 
James’ own comments) that James liked young men for 
sexual reasons and not for what he articulated which was 
namely for their training in virtue and principle, so they 
would have the company & proper examples of the older 
peers. Yet this is exactly what some have done in a 
mistaken attempt to read homosexuality into the life of 
James rather than finding it there. 


Elsewhere James states his belief that if sons and daughters 
do not love their parents, they can love no one else, let 
alone the king. The family was a center issue with James, 
as was godliness in the company he kept. 


“Make your court and company to be a pattern of 
godliness and all honest virtues to all the rest of 
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the people...Be ever careful to prefer the gentlest 
natured.” 


Regarding pride, as J. D’israeli, ESQ., Calamities Of 
Authors Vol. 2, 18R Noted of James: 


“James was not more pedant than the ablest of his 
contemporaries...His genius: went beyond 
pedantry...James had formed the most elevated 


conception of the virtues and duties of a 
monarch...” 


On obedience James writes in Basilicon Doron: 


“Teach obedience to your servants, and not to 
think themselves over wise (Carr) and when any of 
them deserveth it ye must not spare to put them 
away...love them that are plainest with you...” 


“Command a hearty and brotherly love among 
them that serve you...” 


Further, on marriage James instructs his son, Prince Henry 
that when he is married to: 


“Keep inviolably your promise made to God in 
your marriage...” To “treat your wife as 
yourself...abstain from the filthy vice of adultery, 
remember only what solemn promise ye made to 
God at your marriage.” (Noted previously) 


“And to your behavior to your wife, the scripture 
can best give you counsel therein. Treat her as 
your own flesh - command her as her Lord - 
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cherish her as your helper - rule her as your pupil 
- please her in all things reasonable, but teach her 
not to be curious in things that belongeth her not; 
ye are the head, she is your body - it is your office 
command and hers to obey, but yet with such 
sweet harmony, as she should be as ready to obey 
as yet to command, as willing to follow as ye to 
go before, your love being wholly knit unto her, 
and all her affections lovingly be to follow your 
will.” 


And on Christian conduct James writes in Basilicon 
Doron: 


“Holiness being the first and most requisite 
quality of a Christian (as proceeding from true 
fear and knowledge of God.).” 


When James died he was not eulogized by those who knew 
him as a lecher, homosexual, or an otherwise sexual 
deviant. Rather, he was remembered as a godly king before 
the anti-monarchist sentiments of the disaffected arose in 
the sad time of the loathe Oliver Cromwell. Most 
contemporary accounts that paint James in an ill light arose 
in a period of time that vilified the monarchy, and were 
eventually rejected in the time of the restoration. Sadly 
however, the venom they excreted on the memory of James 
has infected the minds of many of James’ historians. 
Therefore, we would do well to remember how James 
eulogizers viewed him. 


Excerpts from Bishop Williams Funeral Sermon on James 
W625: 
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“King Solomon is said to be Bnigentus Corm 
Matre Sua, the only son of his mother. Prov. 4:3 - 
So was King James. Solomon was of a 
complexion white and ruddy Song of Solomon 
5:10 - So was King James. Solomon was an infant 
king, Pver Parvulus, a little child, I Chronicles 
22:5 - So was King James, a King at the age of 13 
months. Solomon began his reign in the life of his 
predecessor, I Kings 1:32, so by the force and 
compulsion of the state (Scotland) did our late 
sovereign King James. Solomon was twice 
crowned and anointed a King. I Chron 29:22 - so 
was King James. Solomon’s minority was rough, 
through the quarrels of the former sovereign; So 
was that of King James. Solomon learned above 
all the princes of the East, I Kings 4:20 - so was 
King James. Above all the princes of the universal 
world. Solomon was a writer in prose and verse, 
I Kings 4:32 - so in a very pure and exquisite 
manner was our sweet sovereign King James. 
Solomon was the greatest patron we ever read to 
church and churchman and yet no greater (let the 
house of Aaron now confess then King James). 
Solomon was honored with ambassadors from all 
Kings of the earth, I Kings 4 - And so you know 
was King James...Solomon died in peace, when he 


had lived about 60 years and so you know did 
King James.” 


In this chapter we have seen a very different picture of 
James than the one commonly found in biographies of him. 
James had lofty ideals, and as we do today he sometimes 
failed to achieve them all, and again like us he was a sinner. 
But James own expressed ideals and comments from his 
contemporaries herein are wholly at odds with James being 
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a bisexual (commonly labeled a homosexual which is an 
inaccurate term), a crypto-catholic, a lecher, ungodly or a 
non-Christian. To further understand this monarch, 
however, we must continue to explore his habits and 
reasons for doing what he did. Let us then take James at 
his word, and let us give him his due. He loved his 
subjects, servants, and their families, and for his love he has 
been misunderstood and labeled unjustly. Much has been 
written about James and his accomplishments, and even 
more on his failures and short comings. The most unkind 
cut of all, however, is the errant label of homosexual that 
some have associated with James’ name. The 
preponderance of the factual evidence and objective data, 
not to mention James’ own words points to a very different 
conclusion. However, the critical view of James is itself in 
need of revision as in the following areas: 


A proper understanding of the time and culture in which 
James lived. 


A review of James’ own words and ideals. 
The motives and views of James’ critics. 


The testimony of those who defended James. 


A proper understanding of 17th Century Court politics 
and customs. 
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6. Taking into account James’ physical disabilities and] 
limitations. 


7. A just review of James’ true attitudes towards his} 
family and courtiers. 


Therefore, the kind reader is urged to read on to more fully 
comprehend the mind set of this misunderstood monarch. 


(See also Goodman & Sanderson’s comments throughout 
this work). 
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A Sentimental King 


ames was a passionate king, he 
spoke with great emotion and 
feeling about what he believed in. 
He communicated affectionately 
with those he considered dear to 
FQ 2 him not only with the sentiments 
S 4| common to the age, but with a poets 
license and a brotherly love. He 
loved the concept of the whole English , Scottish, Welsh & 
etc., being one united nation, being in effect “his wife and 
family” along side with him as king and with James being 
the “father and husband,” and so James used such 
illustrations many times. In may ways James was a tender 
loving and peaceful king, and some of the “macho” ilk 
have mistaken this for a show of femininity, effeminateness 
or of bisexual/homosexual proclivities. Such unfounded 
conclusions only perpetuate mistakes, which in turn lead to 
errant, and unjust conclusions which really tell us more 
about James’ critics than they do about James. To know 
James we must read James. This is something James’ 
critics have been loathe to do. Let us then read James to 
see examples of his overt affections and hearty love of 
those to whom he entrusted his life, happiness, and care. 
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Let the reader be the judge whether or not King James was 
truly a “sexual pervert” as some mistakenly allege. 


In 1601 James wrote to Cecil in part: 
“...to love me being for the love of virtue.” 


On February 27, 1623 James wrote to his natural son 
Charles Stuart; and his adopted son, George Villiers: 


“My sweet boys and hear venturous unights, 
worthy to be put in a new romance.” 


In Scottish tradition the firstborn son was given a name 
from an ancient romantic custom, and James had accepted 
George as somewhat of a replacement for Henry who died 
at an early age. Indeed James’ relationship’ with his “sweet 
boys” was “romantic,” but not sexual. A distinction that 
many fail to make thus feeding their misconceptions. Both 
Charles and George were part of this “romance” and not 
even James’ staunchest critics are ready to accuse James 
with illicit relations with his own son, Charles - How then 
can they with Villiers? 


On March 25, 1623, James wrote again to Charles and 
George, his: 


“sweet boys,” “God Bless thee...” 


In a sentimental or platonic sense. 
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He writes to them of dealings with the Pope: 


“if the pope would quit his Godhead and 
usurping over kings,...” and flatly stating, “...J am 
not a monsieur who can shift his religion.” 


James continues by stating: 


“God bless my sweet baby...to the comfort of his 
old father...my sweet Steenie...I must tell thee that 
Kate was a little sick.” 


James goes on to relate she is fine now, and that: 


“J Shall shortly be a gossip (God Father) over 
again, for I must be the perpetual gossip.” 


(James was God parent to all of Kate and George’s 
children). 


“My two boys... and that my baby [Charles] may 
bring home a fair lady with him.” 


Note that even though Charles Stuart, James’ own natural 
son, was a grown man, yet even so James refers to his son 
as his “sweet baby.” Sentimental? Yes! Homosexual or 
incestuous? Absolutely not! 


Again on April 1, 1623, James writes to Charles and 
George: 


a tas 


“my sweet boys”, “Sweet hearts” 
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James further mentions he receives help in reading “any 
hard words” in their letters. 


“your old dad...my baby...dear dad...my baby... my 
baby.” 


He tells them to keep happy and: 

“whistle and sing to another.” “my sweet 
Steenie,... God bless you my sweet boys with my 
fatherly blessing...happy return in the arms of 
your dear dad.” 


In April 7, 1623 James wrote: 


“my sweet boys...” "my baby’s servants... my 
baby’s chaplains...my sweet baby.” 
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He goes on to tell George of how he had dinner Saturday 
night and the night before with Kate, and continues to do so 
as long as he remains. 


“And my little grandchild [Lady Mary Villiers] 
with her four teeth is, God be thanked, well 
weaned, and they are all very merry.” 


Again it should be remembered that references to “my baby 
- my sweet baby” are references to James’ son, Charles who 
was a grown man as noted before. 


June 14, 1623 James wrote to: 
“my sweet boys” 


He misses them and regrets ever letting them depart. He 
wants them to return and: 


“See your old Dad again” so he can embrace 
them “in my arms again... God grant it... Amen...” 
God bless you both, my only sweet son and my 
only best sweet servant.” James wishes “as ye 
love my life” for “God send you a happy and 
Joyful meeting in the arms of your dear Dad.” 


James’ expressions from other letters include 


“my baby... my baby... return to your dear Dad 


and true friend.” “My sweet boys... my baby” 
“My sweet Steenie.”’ 
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Literally all references to Charles, a grown man as 
“my baby” and George “Steenie " 
In March of 1623 James wrote to: 
“my sweet boys” 


James tells George that he has kept in touch with his wife 
and mother, and bids them both God’s blessing and: 


“joyful return to your Dear Dad.” 
As you can see this is acommon theme in James’ letters. 


There are literally hundreds of such letters. On 
February 27, 1623 James wrote: 


“Your poor old Dad is lamer than he ever was, 
both of his right knee and foot...” Please come 
home he urges.” 


May 17, 1620 to George Villiers from James VI & I: 


“My only sweet and dear child; thy dear Dad 
sends thee his blessing this morning and also to 
his daughter, The Lord of Heaven send you a 
sweet and blithe wakening, all kind of comfort in 
your sanctified bed, and bless the fruits thereof 
that I may have sweet bedchamber boys to play me 
with, and this is my daily prayer, sweet heart... 
God bless thee.” 


1 
“Steenie™ is a Scottish Diminutive of St. Stephen. 
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In December 1623, James wrote to George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham: 


“My only sweet and dear child.” “...1 cannot 
content myself without sending you this present. 
Praying God that I may have a joyful and 
conformable meeting with you and that we may 
make at this Christmas a new marriage ever to be 
kept hereafter; for God, so love me...” 


James expresses his loneliness if he ever lost his dear son 
and servant (Villiers) that he would: 


“live a sorrowful widow’s life without him.” 
“And God bless you, my sweet child and wife, and 
grant that ye may ever be a comfort to your dear 
Dad and husband.” 


The metaphors in this letter have unnecessarily confused 
some into thinking that if James thought himself to be a 
“widow” without his “George” he must have been a 
pervert. The same is true with the term “wife.” 


However, the parallelism in the above letter dispels any 
homosexual connotation. A term of endearment it is (wife), 
but not an expression of homosexual love. This poetical 
expression is natural for James, Here is why: 
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I must admit that some of James’ poetic writings, in the 
hands of his critics, have further provided ammunition for 
his detractors. James wrote to Villiers a letter that ended: 


“God bless you, my sweet child and wife, and 
grant that ye may ever be a comfort to your dear 
dad and husband.” (As noted previously in 
context) 


Many have taken James’ poetical expressions such as these 
and in superficial manner, twisted them to suit their own 
fancy. However, I am reminded of the words of Mark 


Twain: “Get your facts first... then you can distort’em as 
much as you please.” 


If James’ term “wife” and “husband” make him a 
homosexual, then the terms “dad” and “child” make him 
the father of someone he was not related to in any way and 
would also make him a pedofile’ of an adult male which is 
ludicrous! Clearly, the parallelism dispels such a contorted 
and illogical distortion. James had a great interest in 
poetry. These terms are a poetic description of the close 
affinity and trust James had and were in no way descriptive 
of sexual attraction. They are explanatory of James’ love 
as of a father of a son and husband’s trust and care for his 
wife. That is how James felt and so he described. 


It must be noted that James was very fond of referring to 
his favorites by cute allegorical phrases. He refereed to his 
favorites as “monkeys”, “dogs”, and even the mythological 
“phoenix”! James loved rare animals. James no more used 
descriptive animal clichés to denote his favorites were 
actual literal animals than he did in using allegorical 


See comments on James’ condemnation of incest in Chapter 1. 
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affectionate phraseology to make his favorites his “lovers.” 
In a word, if James continually referred to his favorites as 
various types of animals (and he did), and this does not 
prove James actually thought them to be actual animals 
(and it does not); then similarly since James used poetical 
license to refer to his favorites using terms of endearment 
(such as wife and child etc.), this cannot prove James 
actually considered himself to be literally married to any of 
his favorites. This is strikingly so and especially crystal 
clear in light of James pronounced and clear statements 
speaking directly of these moral issues (James’ personal 
letters and his official works, i.e., Basilicon Doron). The 
most James’ statements can prove is that he had a close 
personal attachment to his friends and family - and if this 
convicts one of homosexuality we are all in BIG trouble! 
Who among us would allow himself to be convicted 
utilizing such flimsy and whimsical subjective criteria? 
Why then do we allow it to be done with James?? 


It is instructive to note that after the assassination of 
George Villiers the First Duke of Buckingham, King 
Charles I (James’ son) promised to Villiers’ wife Kate that 
he would be a “father” to her son (George Villiers the 
Second Duke of Buckingham) as well as a “husband” to 
herself. No one has ever suggested that King Charles 
(based on his phraseology above) had sexual relations with 
Kate Villiers. Charles I did; however, take her children and 
bring them up with his own as if they were in fact his own 
children Charles I was also gossip to Francis (another son 
of Kate’s children) and the family continued to live with 
the King in his palace and the children had the King’s 
tutors and governors as if they were their own. 
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Additionally, it should be remembered that charges leveled 
at royalty because of a misreading of their comments or of 
an inability to properly interpret ambiguous terminology, or 
a deliberate reading of an authors bias into the monarch’s 
words has been the curse of royalty to this very day. 
Beyond making headlines in tabloids they are little value 
for establishing historical fact, only of historical fantasy! 
For example, Prince Edward has been accused of 
homosexuality by his contemporaries on the basis that he 


resigned his commission in the royal marines to pursue an 
acting career. 


James’ sentimentality apparently rubbed off a little on his 


son Charles Stuart and even on George Villiers. Charles 
can also be found writing to “Steenie” (George Villiers). 


Charles wrote to James: 
“Sweet Sweet Father.” 


Charles wrote to his mother: 


“most worthy mistress.” 


Charles wrote to Villiers: 


“sweet heart.” and “I defy thee in being more mine 


than I am thy constant loving friend.”, and 
“Steenie, ” 


From Charles and George to James: 


“Dear Dad and Gossip...your boys.” 
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Charles accepted George as his own brother though 
admittedly not immediately at first. Yet even so, Charles 


can be found writing to his father, King James identifying 
himself as : 


“your baby...” “your baby...” and records 
George’s opinion on a matter “your dog's 
opinion...” 


Even James’ wife, the Queen, (Anne) wrote to George: “my 
kind dog.” Charles and his mother apparently saw nothing 
unnatural in these terms. 


Again, Charles to James: 
“your dog Steenie” 


Charles and Buckingham, specifically George asks James 
to tell Cottington that: 


“I love him”: 
Charles and George to James August 20, 1623: 


“Dear dad and gossip, the cause why we have 
altered our secretary is that I your baby, will not 
let your dog trouble himself with writing, because 
he has been of late troubled with a great cold...” 


George Villiers ends the letter with a post script: 


“Sir, I have been the willinger to let your son play 
the secretary at this time of little need, that you 
may thereby see the extraordinary care he has of 
me, for which I will not entreat you not to love him 


TO sd 
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the worse,... when he once gets hold of your bed 
post” again, never to quit it.” 


Charles read this and saw no homosexual content in the bed 
post reference. You see, George and Charles spent much 
time in James’ bedchamber, playing games and keeping 
James company as well as protecting and taking care of 
him during his illnesses. 


Charles wrote to George November 20, 1625: 


“Steenie, so longing to see thee I rest your loving, 
faithful, constant friend.” 


And also Charles writes to Villiers: 


“Steenie...now necessity urges me to vent myself to 
you in this particular, for grief is eased being told 
to a friend...your loving, faithful, constant friend.” 


Charles even consulted George on marital advice. One 
instance Charles tells George of paperwork he conducted 


“When I was in bed.” 
At Windsor August 13, 1627, Charles wrote to George: 


“Steenie,... I hope to please you better in my 
actions than my words.” (speaking of their 
upcoming meeting. 


" See text of “Famham Letter “ in Chapter 6. Charles was aware of this reference and saw no homosexual! connotation 
in same. 

1 See Figure illustrating a Royal Bed as found in an English castle. No doubt James allowed only his closest and most 
trusted servants on or near his bed. It is not unlikely Charles and Villiers kept James company on his bed during one of 
James’ many illnesses. 


—— 
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On August 25, 1627, Charles writes to George: 


“\..no distance of place, nor length of time, can 
make me slaken, much less diminish my love to 
you.” “hardest to be found, true friendship, 
there being no style more justly to be given to any 
man, than that to me being your faithful, loving, 


constant friend.” 


On September 2, 1627, Charles writes to George 
Villiers: 


“Steenie,...Remembering my love to you.” 


Charles was reported to have said by Sir John Scot of 
Scotstarvit, “it was a sore matter that he could not love a 
man but they pulled him out of his arms.” Referring to the 
Earl of Menteith as cited by Maurice Lee. Similarly 
Villiers referred to Charles as “Sweet Baby Charles.” 


It is by now apparent James was profuse in his expressions 
of love, but so was Charles to some degree. Elsewhere in 
this book we will see this sentiment was common to the 
period of time. James indeed was sentimental, but far from 
homosexual/bisexual. 
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At this point it might be instructive and beneficial to more 
fully develop the personal background and _ familial 
orientation of James to here recount his fatherly 
accomplishments within the context of his marriage to his 
wife and Queen, Anne, and also pertaining to their issue 
which will be appended herein below. 


First, James was born at Edinburg Castle on June 19, 1566, 
and acceded to the Throne of Scotland on July 24, 1567, 
while still an infant. Mary Queen of Scots was forced to 
abdicate the Throne due to her suspected involvement in 
James’ fathers death along with her marriage to James 
Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell on July 24, 1567. It was 
rumored by disloyal and lying tongues that James was not 
the legitimate son of Mary Queen of Scots, and that he was 
actually the child of her illegitimate half-brother, the Earl 
of Moray, being supposedly substituted at birth for Mary’s 
actual heir who was stillborn or died at birth. This diatribe 
has not shred of truth to it, yet James critics often used it 
against him as a slur, and which his supporters soundly 
dismissed. King James was crowned in Scotland at Stirling 
on July 29, 1567. He was only eight months old when his 
father, Henry Lord Darnley was murdered in the Kirk O’ 
Field on February 10, 1567. James acceded to the Throne 
of England on March 24, 1603, and was Crowned at 
Westminster Abbey on July 25, 1603. James married his 
bride, Anne of Denmark, by proxy at Kronborg on 
August 20, 1589, and in person at Oslo on November 23, 
1589. Anne was the second daughter of Frederick II, King 
of Denmark and Norway. 
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James and Anne had eight children in the course of their 
marriage: 


1). Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales, born 
at Stirling Castle on February 19, 1594, and 
died at St. James Place on November 6, 
1612. 


2). Elizabeth who was born at Dunfermline 
on August 19, 1596 - she was married at 
Whitehall on February 14, 1613, to 
Frederick V, Elector of Palatine of the 
Rhine, King of Bohemia 1619-1620, and 


one of their children, Sophia, became the 
mother of King George I. Elizabeth died at 
Leicester House in London on February 13, 
1662. 


3). Margaret who was born at Dalkeith 
Palace on December 24, 1598, and died at 
Linlithgow in March 1600. 


4). Charles (who later became King Charles 
I., [The Martyr]), was born at Dunfermline 
on November 19, 1600, and acceded on 
March 27, 1625 to the Throne of England 
upon his beloved father’s death, and was 
Crowned in England at Westminster Abbey 
on February 2, 1626. He was Crowned in 
Scotland on June 18, 1633. 


5). Robert, Duke of Kintyre was born at 
Dunfermline on January 18, 1602, and died 
there on May 27, 1602. 
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6). A stillborn son was born to Anne and 
James at Stirling in May of 1603. 


7). May who was born at Greenwich Palace 
on April 8, 1605 and died at Stanwell Park, 
Middlesex on September 16, 1607. 


8). Sophia who was born at Greenwich 
Palace on June 22, and died on June 23, 
1606. 


James was a king of firsts. For example, he was the first 
British Sovereign to bear more than one Christian name 
(his name being derived at his baptism “James Charles” 
given in honor of his godfather, King Charles EX of France 
[Mary’s brother in law]) and his maternal grandfather, 
King James V of Scotland. He was the first Scottish King 
to sit upon the British throne. James was the first King of 
England to whom the title of "Sacred Majesty" was applied. 
James was the first monarch to employ the Unicorn as a 
heraldic symbol (symbolizing Scotland). James was the 
first king to reign over both Scotland and England. James 
was the first to employ the term “Great Britain” to stand for 
the United Kingdom of England and Scotland. James was 
the first King to introduce a new titled hereditary honor 
between the ranks of knighthood and the peerage, being the 
order of “baronet.” Regrettably, James was not the first 
British Monarch whose character and reputation has 
suffered at the hands of unjust criticism nor is it likely that 
he will be the last. 


To conclude the matter then, James was a poet and overtly 
sentimental, and this is also seen in some extent in James’ 
son’s letters to George Villiers. Such sentimental language 
is not indicative of sexual attraction, but James’ fondness 
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for his family as well as his close friends. Unfortunately 
this has been misunderstood by modern historians 
unfamiliar with James, Scotland, the culture of the 
Seventeenth Century Great Britain and the characters 
involved in this history. The critical theory then is deemed 
deficient and stands to be corrected. Thankfully this deficit 
is slowly being recognized and recent trends in European 
and British history point to a recognition of the facts in this 
chapter and a move away from a_ homosexual 
characterization of James based on innocent and 
sentimental references of affection to those close to him. 
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The King’s 
Bedchamber 


efore we proceed with our study of 
James’ habits at bedtime we will 
need to deal with some important 
issues closely related to James’ 
nocturnal regimen. The singular 
importance of the “bedchamber”, 
court policies, and issues of 
nationality along with parliamentary 
relations are very much intertwined with the theme of this 
chapter. Much characterization and __ ill-informed 
speculation has unnecessarily clouded the real issues here. 
I posit that if James were by birth an Englishman as king, 
that his contemporaries and most historians would present a 
much different view of James than is currently offered. 


In order to adequately do justice to this topic we need to 
investigate the importance and prestige that the bedchamber 
held, as well as dispel some common myths and just plain 
ignorance that surrounds the royal lifestyle particularly in 
Jacobean Britain. First, the latter, it seems rather strange to 
the American mind, and even more bizarre to those 
unfamiliar with the concept of the personal monarchy that a 
national sovereign would conduct official business from 
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“his bedroom”. And fueling such misunderstanding is the 
xenophobic knee-jerk reaction and revulsion to the fact that 
monarchs of James period commonly slept with attendants 
on the bed, or at the foot of bed, had servants to dress them 
in their underwear, and hold buckets while they urinated in 
them, and even assisted them in observing their bowel 
movements if required at least in James’ case. To many 
unaccustomed to the above historical norms and the reason 
for same a prejudicial attitude develops which is bom 
primarily out of cultural bias/ignorance and bred by a 
personal dislike of such primitive habits. This phenomenon 
his contributed much to the spread of the critical view of 
James in that such careless portrayals are 
promoted/propagated in superficial manner thus appealing 
to those whose mindset is culturally deficient to overcome 
the strength of the critical view which utilizes similar 
portrayals as the above to accomplish its goal. 


The simple fact that modern personal conveniences (i.e., 
toilets) were not available in 17th century England is 
considered about as often as the fact that commoners of that 
time threw their sewage out the window in the street via a 
bucket. Also, the monarch was susceptible to facts of life 
the average person was not (assassination) a fact that 
necessitated strict control of personnel about him/her. Of 
course depending on the degree to which the sovereign felt 
this threat was real, this affected his/her regulation of 
visitors and the services of guards and servants. Also, it 
was viewed as beneath the king/queen to have to attend to 


the common needs of nature and thus such customs which 
were by no means uncommon. 


Fewer still understand or account properly for the political 
nature of the royal household and the critical racial issues 
that affected James. Often reference is made to James’ 
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address to Parliament that he “loved” Villiers more than 
they (Parliament) as somehow being “proof” James was a 
homosexual. Such myths need to be exploded. The issue 
was not one of sex but of privilege. Ever since James came 
to the throne it was his kinsmen, the Scots who held 
intimate posts with James and thus controlled access to his 
royal person. When finally an Englishman appeared in 
such an important position (Villiers) the other English were 
livid that they still were denied access to James and 
protested, thus James’ statement above. This will be born 
out in detail later on in this chapter. 


The political, racial, and personal facts surrounding James’ 
bedchamber are these. In the English court it was long the 
rule or custom the monarch had a dignified distance from 
his subjects, even his personal servant staff with but few 
exceptions. Familiarity with lesser individuals was viewed 
as beneath the monarch and immodest, such as joking 
around, touching, dining with and free conversation, and 
lavish public favors (i.e. gifts, titles, kisses, etc.). This, 
however, was not Scottish custom which was in fact the 
opposite. James in Scotland was familiar with his trusted 
friends (favorites) and showed it’. James’ familiarity with 
his friends is not indicative of homosexuality but that he 
chose friends, family and close personal companions as 
aides with which he could feel quite at home and safe with 
and this combined with his relaxed style of government 
accounts for his overt jovial affection for those close to 
him. Thus, in James’ ascension to the throne of England, 
there was a conflict of not only court style but of nationality 
as well, in that James was the first Scotsman to sit on the 
English throne. It is simplistic at best and deceitful at worst 


' The Court ing Jami e First by De. Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of Glocester, Vol. 1, London, 1839 (originally 
written some time between 1643-1650), pp. 29-30. “...no king, I am sure, in Christendom, did observe such state and 
carried such a distance from the subjects as the Kings and Queens of England did...there was no such state observed in 
Scouand.” 
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to assume James left his cultural heritage home in Scotland 
when he came to England. James made institutional 
changes as well to the household. The privy chamber was 
combined with the functions of the bedchamber; whereas, 
before, the two offices were separate. For the first two- 
thirds reign of James’ reign, his bedchamber was composed 
exclusively by Scots, and even later in his reign the Scots 
always held an overwhelming majority, and the English 
were effectively shut out. Indeed, it was viewed in James’ 
court that access to James’ person and the favors derived 
from same were a reserved right of the Scots. This was a 
continual and prime source of contention with Parliament. 
In James’ reign then, his bedchamber was the central hub in 
his management of his household, the government, and in 
his dealings with Parliament. The English resented having 
only token representation at best in this new vital locality. 
Robert Cecil who agreed to James’ terms in this area, was 
accused of having “sold out the English to the Scots.” (see 
letter from Beaumont to Villerroy - May 17, 1603). 
Argument and debate over English resentment of James’ 
Scottish elite and the resultant English inability to gain 
unrestricted access to James in his bedchamber was intense. 
James’ exclusively Scottish inner entourage was a political 
liability though perhaps a security necessity in James’ 
mind. On February 13, 1607, Sir Christopher Piggott railed 
against all Scots in general and James’ Scottish attendance 
in particular as “proud, beggarly, quarrelsome, and 
untrustworthy.” For this slander he was sent by the house 
to the tower. Although James through messengers and his 
speeches before Parliament attempted to dispel such 
sentiments it was still widely believed that the Scots had an 
unfair share of political power and royal favor. Resentment 
was the result. John Huskiness, a contemporary of James 
in Parliament, later on blamed the Scots nationally for the 
woes of the English in not obtaining access to James. 
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James viewed this speech as “...scandalous...and to the 
point of treason.” James responded in 1610 that he was fair 
in his “liberality” to both the Scots and the English. This, 
however, did not stem the tide of criticism as the English 
were not content merely to hold formal offices in James’ 
household but wanted access even to the bedchamber of 
James. The disgruntled too joined in the attack. Sir John 
Holles, a former gentleman of James’ privy chamber, 
identified the problem as “The Scottish monopolize his 
princely person, standing like mountains betwixt the beams 
of his grace and us ... we beseech his majesty that his 
bedchamber may be shared as well to those of our nation 
(English) as to them (Scots)....” Other voices rose up in 
indignation against the perceived Scottish monopoly of 
James’ bedchamber, men like Sir Roger Wilbraham. 
Eventually, James, weary of the debate, simply dissolved 
Parliament. It is in this context that we see the political 
importance of James’ bedchamber and the racial debate and 
power struggles that ensued from factions striving to gain 
access to same. Oftentimes the debate surrounding this 
issue degenerated into diatribes which are largely the basis 
behind the slurs hurled at James by many English. 


The fact of the political significance of James’ bedchamber 
and his work there is clearly seen; however, the personal 
and private side of James’ life in his bedchamber should 
not be overlooked. Most of those who are alleged to have 
had sexual indiscretions with James were either Scottish 
(Robert Carr the Earl of Sommerset etc.), or Englishmen 
thought to have sold out to the Scots and/or held positions 
of power that were desired by others and jealously sought 
after but not attained, and thus held in contempt (George 
Villiers the Duke of Buckingham), or family members of 
James from countries politically out of favor with England 
(e.g. James’ cousin, Esmé Stuart from France), and suspect 
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for religious purposes. As has been seen, it is more 
probable that racial prejudice and personal dislike of James’ 
“favorites” is the actual reason for the hints and allegations 
surrounding them rather than any legitimate and 
substantiative concerns based upon objective factual 
evidence surrounding their sexual orientation. The 
concerns of James’ critics were only fanned and intensified 
by James’ policies that favored Scottish involvement in his 
bedchamber. 


It is important to note that valid non-homosexual rebuttals 
to the critical theory are extant though rarely mentioned or 
investigated. The critical theory makes much of vague and 
superficial/circumstantial and cultural anomalies to make 
its point (i.e., James wrote that he “loved” someone, that 
James leaned on young men when he walked, that James 
kissed men, and that James slept with a man in his bed). 
However, there are sounder explanations for such conduct 
and just as importantly we must ask ourselves what was the 
context behind such actions. The fact of James’ physical 
disabilities is well documented (drooling and weakness of 
the extremities due to birth defects and numerous injuries 
and accidents), and the perfectly normal and accepted 
practice of 17th Century expressions of “love” and the 
customary practice of court favor exemplified by a “kiss”, 
and the cultural norm of bed sharing in England in James’ 
time are all likewise well. provided for historically. Let us 
then note the actual functions and offices held in James’ 
bedchamber and the services provided to James by his 
attendants and favorites therein. 


Most, if not all of James’ favorites, held office in or near 
James’ bedchamber (George Villiers, Robert Carr, Esmé 
Stuart etc.). Their offices ranged from Captain of the 
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Guard, to Groom, and Page, even as personal guard, etc. 
Their closeness and affection to James was due to the trust 
and, in fact, close friendship and bond they shared with 
James and not in any way the result of sexual attraction. In 
fact, James often chose family for intimate positions in his 
household. As for his favorites which were not by birth or 
family line related to him, James nonetheless in effect 
considered them part of his family as adopted sons and 
even went so far to consider the very families of his 
favorites also to be his own kin. One of the jobs of a groom 
was to be available “to give attendance upon the king's 
highness when he goeth to make water in his bedchamber”. 


In James’ bedchamber, all of the staff (Scottish) served 
directly in what was the king’s bedroom. In 1580 there 
were twenty-four individuals serving in various capacities 
in intimate posts in James’ household, but by 1601 this 
number had been reduced to sixteen. The servant and 
attendant staff worked in shifts. While James had a 
relatively free managerial style of his household, he was, 
nonetheless very much concerned with security and for 
good reason. James, in the Scottish tradition, appointed 
favorites to all key posts, including groomsmen and the 
captain of the guard. Sir Thomas Erskine, holding such 
intimate of posts was naturally privy to details of James’ 
life and health. In performing his lavatorial tasks he had 
occasion to know of James’ difficulty with recurrent 
diarrhea. He wrote to Salisbury in 1610 that “His majesty 
has been a little loose since his coming to Royston, but not 
in the extremity and he does not lose his meat, so I hope 
that he is past the worst.” 


Additionally, he lodged in the king’s chamber, sleeping on 
the floor at the foot of the royal bed. Obviously this was 
less than comfortable and no doubt during times of distress 
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James would allow such a one on his bed for company 
(Farnham-Villiers). This is not as unique as some might 
believe. The grooms of the stool and gentlemen commonly 
slept on a pallet! bed in the withdrawing chamber both in 
one bed as in Scotland the Ordinances specify that “two in 
one bed should not be exceeded.” 


Additional duties that Robert Carr, George Villiers etc., 
would normally be expected to perform in the course of 
their duties would include the dressing of the king, the 
making of the bed sheets etc. Again, these are normal 
duties performed by James companions/servants some of 
whom were his friends from childhood. The actions of 
these individuals are not indicative in any way of 
homosexual proclivities. In their official capacity James’ 
servants would quite naturally note that possibly the king 
might not be sleeping well due to a tooth ache, injury, 
nightmare, or the like and assist the king if 
required/requested in his majesty’s compilation of written 
works or they might simply be required to obtain his 
signature on official documents which James might be 
working on while confined to his bed due to an illness, 
injury or sickness or yet still they may simply be called on 
to read to James to aid his sleep. 


At this point we conclude with looking at James’ 
bedchamber from an official/functional viewpoint, and in 
dealing with the racial problems involved with James’ 
Scottish attendants and the English resentment of same and 
we move on to look at King James and what he did at bed 


" John Rushworth, Esq (1612-907) wrote in his memoirs of Charles: “The king commanded Mr. Herbert to lie by his 
bedside upon a pallat, where he too small rest, that being the last night his Gracious Soverelgn and Master enjoyed... 
ta attend him in his bedchamber, and had served him with faithfulness and loyal affection.” 

i (Nottingham UL, Portland MS PWV92 Article 12, 1661 with explicit references to Jacobean precedent), Article 27 
N cf. Register of the Privy Counsel of Scatland VI (1599-1604)., Page 208 [as cited from The English Court From 
The Wars Of The Roses To The Civil War edited by D. Starkey, Page 187, Neal Cuddy’s article “The Revival of the 
Entourage—The Bedchamber of James I 1603 to 1625” (a mild critical source). 
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time from a personal perspective These points needed to be 
considered as the critical view alleges that James’ conduct 
in his bedchamber and elsewhere establishes the premise 
that he was “gay.” We have seen that the critical view has 
little or no foundation when the actual historical facts are 
placed into their proper perspective. Let us not stop here 
but continue to explore this issue from an objective view. 
James’ own words must be consulted in this arena and this 
we will do in good time. 


What exactly did James do in his bed chamber but sleep? 
Why did he have men in there with him? The critics of 
James will tell you it was for sex; however, this is fanciful 
speculation at best. In reading James it is much more 
probable that his nocturnal habits were much less malignant 
and quite benign. First we will look at some psychological 
reasons James had for having trusted aids by his side (plots 
against his life), then we will examine some physical 
reasons he may desire company (physical illness), next we 
will note that his work was often conducted from bed and 
he would require the services of a secretary. Lastly we will 
discuss the culture of bed sharing. 
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PLOTS ON THE KUING’S LIFE 


All this will bear relevance on why James would have or 
want a man by or in his bedchamber, noting of course that 
none of the reasons listed herein are due to homosexual 
proclivities, as the critical theory would suggest. In 
opposition to the unfounded speculation offered that James 
was a homosexual thus his desire to have a man by his 
bedside, the known and well documented historical facts 
presented in this chapter bear greater weight and thus are of 
more probative value in determining why James did what 
he did. 


There were so many plots and conspiracies on James’ life 
one hardly knows where to begin. In fact, murder was part 
of his life while he was still in his mother’s womb’. Ina 
letter to Sir Lewis Bellenden from James, April 12, 1585 
mention is made of “conspiracies,” and “treason”. In the 
spring of 1591, James wrote to John Maitland and mentions 
Euphame Macallum who was found guilty of 9 counts of 
witchcraft, including two of treason against James 
personally. You have the Catholic Bye Plot of mid 1603. 
In a letter to the Earl of Huntly, February, 1592 it is stated, 


“James has never been in such danger because of 
mutinous guards and rioting in Edinburgh.” 


Then you have the Catholic Gunpowder Plot of 1605, 
numerous raids of Bothwell; The Raid of Ruthven when 
James was kidnapped; and Mortin seizing James in 1579; 
The Gowrie Conspiracy of 1600 and on and on. Then you 
have the murders of James’ regents; The Earl of Moray, 


"James mother, Mary Queen of Scots, while six months pregnant with James, later to become King James V1 & |, 
was witness to the brutal murder (by multiple stabbing by a gang of renegade lords) of her private secretary and 
favorite courtier, David Rizzio. 
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1570, The Earl of Lennox, 1571; Civil Wars between 
supporters of James; and Elizabeth spying on James. The 
noted Historian, the late Gordon Donaldson, author of 
Scotland James V_To James VIII, Frederick A. Prager 


Publications, p. 188 notes James had reason to fear Catholic 
plots, 


“He did not want to give an excuse to some 
fanatical priest to assassinate him as William the 
Silent and Henry Ill of France had been 
assassinated.” 


T. C. Smout 4 History Of The Scottish People 1560-1830, 
Colleens, St. James Place, London, 1969, P. 36 notes many 
of Scotland’s Kings were either kidnapped or murdered. 
(David II and James I kidnapped as prisoners in England 
for 29 years). James well knew this. 


In Stuart England, by Ed Blair, Worden, Phaidon Oxford 
p. 53: 


“His fear of assassination was not surprising. 
For he was the intended victim of four plots 
between 1600-1605 alone; The Gowrie Plot in 
Scotland in 1600, and in England and The Bye 
and Main Plots of 1603 and the Gunpowder Plot 
of 1605. He was said to pile furniture against the 
doors of his apartments...” 


In 1623 Venetian Ambassador Alvise Valeresso wrote of 
James, characterizing him as suffering from 


“...constant mistrust of everyone, tyrannized over 
by perpetual fear for his life...” 
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James was wise then to be concerned for his safety, and to 
choose carefully whom he chose to guard him and keep 
him company. 


Jenny Wormald in her book: Lords and Men in Scotland 
Bonds of Manrent', 1442-1603 states on page 115: 


“A month after James escaped the Ruthven 
Raiders his council put drastic restrictions on 
those who should repair to his majesties presence, 
or within 6 miles to the place of his residence they 
should be unarmed, and be accompanied by 15 
horsemen for an Earl or Bishop; 10 for a Lord, 
Abbot or Prior; and 6 for a Baron, Knight, 
Gentleman, or Landed Man.” 


Also from Lords and Men in Scotland Bonds of Manrent, 
1442-1603, by Jenny Wormald, page 115, 


“Violence and bloodshed were a part of Scottish 
life expected and experienced by the leaders of 
Scottish society and...men did not wear swords 
simply for decorative purposes.” 


Men made bonds and contracts of friendship for mutual 
protection. Interestingly, James VI & I and The Duke of 
Lennox signed such a bond in 1592. 


These facts amply substantiate the peril James’ life was in 
thus necessitating James that choose carefully in whose 
company he was in (in private) where the assassin’s dagger 
was often to be found. 


’ Manrent is a term in Scotch law to denote the service of a man or vassal for protection. 
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PHYSICAL ILLNESSES/INJURIES OF JAMES VI & J 


In the spring of 1591, James wrote to Lord Thirlestand, 
John Maitland: 


“Chancellor,... ill-aired Edinburgh this time of 
year, has so weakened my complexion and so 
subjected me to sundry showers of diseases as it is 
unable to, impossible for me to deal in affairs till I 
be somewhat rested.” 


Early in 1615, James wrote to Robert Carr the Earl of 
Sommerset. He mentions the court factions “Lies of myself 
are warring on...” (him). James wrote: “He tells me he 
received your nephew in my Bedchamber” (on business.) 
This, along with Carr’s poor behavior is too much for 
James, “especially shortly after my fall.” ' 


In September, 1624, James wrote to George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham: 


“I was very sick of great flux this morning.” 


James writing to his son Charles and adopted son, George 
Villiers on February 27, 1623: 


“But your poor old dad is lamer than ever he was, 


both of his right knee and foot, and writes all this 
out of his naked bed.” 


" Ahorse came down on top of James injuring his already weak legs 
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In a letter from the Earl of Worcester to Lord Carnborne, in 
1605 we read: 


“hear of his majesty’s health, and recovery of 
his cold; the truth is he hath been very ill, and 
heavy with it... anew cold...” 


Robert Ashton, author of James I By His Contemporaries. . 
Hutchison of London, 1969, p. 248 notes here: 


“In later life James suffered from gout and had 
great faith in the remedy of bathing his feet in 
every bucks and staggs belly in the place where he 
kills them, which is counted excellent remedy’ fo 
strengthen and restore the sinues (Chamberlains 
letters, ii p. 249).” 


On November 22, 1604, James wrote to Robert Cecil, 
Viscount Cranbome: 


“Because of the uncertainty of my mortal life,...” 


December 3, 1621, James to Sir Thomas Richardson, 
regarding James being away from Parliament: 


“Caused by our indisposition of health.” 
August 24, 1595, James to John Erskine, Earl of Mar: 


’ 


“In case God call me at any time,...’ 


' This no doubt accounted for the many times James went hunting. James was a believer in such “home remedies” and 
this adds weight to the argument James made that hunting was necessary for his health. 
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In 1623, a letter form Alvise Valaresso, Venetian 
Ambassador, records the: 


“..weak state of his health and needs purer air of 
the country for his complete recovery...In his 
majesty’s lethal sickness.” 


Maurice Lee, Jr., Great Britain’s Solomon, James VI & J 
In His Three Kingdoms, page 111 notes: 


“\..the frequency with which he [James] injured 
himself in falling off his horse.” 


On page 120 Lee mentions an instance: 
“When a horse stepped on James foot in the 


course of a hunt and he had to take to his bed for 
a day or two,...” 
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Of course the comments of James’ own physician can be 
added here and so on with the rest in this work. Many of 


these incidents confined James to be for significant lengths 
of time. 


WORKING IN BED 


When we think of our bed we commonly think of “sleep.” 
However, the bed is also where we go when sick, and 
James spent quite a lot of time in bed due to his poor 
health. Unlike many of us, James as King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, etc. rarely had the luxury of not tending 
to the affairs of state. Even when maters were delegated to 
the council, they had to be subjected to prudent oversight. 
James’ mind was ever active even if his physical frame was 
not always so. James disliked to be idle and so he used his 
time well. When confined to bed for reasons of recovery, 
James often wrote letters or books and composed official 
correspondence. Again, however, James’ poor health stood 
in the way. Crippled by gout and arthritis, James had 
limited capability for extended use of his hands, required in 
hand written works. This was acutely so in his later years. 
Therefore, James would naturally require the assistance of a 
helper in this regard. Of course, when not working, James 
desired good company to entertain him while recuperating. 
That James worked and recreated in his bed can be seen in 
the following. 


James wrote to John Maitland, Lord Thirlestand, a letter: 


“written this Sunday at night in haste.” 
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James’ letter of January, 1619, written to George Villiers 
and quoted previously containing work James did on his 
Meditation: 


“most of it being stolen from the hours ordained 
for my sleep.” 


In December of 1617, James wrote to the council and 
mentions that he received a letter from them: “yesternight.” 


October 16, 1620 to Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, 
regarding a letter and a book sent to him which James read 
at the cost of “stealing hours from my sleep.” 


BEING IN THE BEDCHAMBER 


James liked to have company in his bedchamber, he liked 
to relax with his friends. His bed in addition to a functional 
office was also utilized for his personal rest and relaxation 
as well as for recuperation and sleep. 


James wrote to Robert Cecil the Earl of Salisbury, in 
December of 1607 that: 


“wish every night for young Tom Duries 
Company (Cecil) to make me merry with when I 
am going to bed.” 


James wrote to George Villiers on May 17, 1620, 


“1 may have my sweet bedchamber boys 
[Charles and George] to play with me...” 
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James writes in mid 1621, to George Villiers that: 


“and prepare thee to be a guard for me keeping 
my back unbroken with business...” 


Was Villiers a good choice for a guard? George Villiers 
once wrote to James, “J will die for you” It was common 
for Kings to want safety and friendship, (See Song of 
Solomon, 3:7,8). Maurice Lee, Great Britain’s Solomon 
James VI & I In His Three Kingdoms, p. 42 notes that 
James did have: “nightmares” and Chambers, in his Life 
of James The First, cites James’ own physician as saying 
that King James did not sleep well, and liked to be read to 
as noted earlier. 
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We know from Harrington’s letter there existed a “Bed Of 
State” in the inner chamber: and due to James many 
disabilities it is probable he conducted much of his royal 
business lying or sitting down. 


Since James often worked in bed it is instructive to note as 


Robert Ashton - James I By His Contemporaries, p. 146, 
states that James: 


“regularly required assistance in the business of 
compiling his own treatises and criticizing early 
drafts of them,” 


It is highly probable that Villiers most likely served this 
function. 


In short, the bedchamber was the seat of activity, at least 
for James, for many activities, entertainment, work, sleep, 
recuperation and safety. This is confirmed by English 
Historical Facts, 1603-1688, Chris Cook and John 
Wroughton, Rowman and Littlefield, p. 25: “The royal 
household, household above the stairs [the chamber] 
responsible for routine ceremony and entertainment” of 
which the bedchamber is a sub-department along with the 
privy chamber’, kings guard and presence chamber. 


BED SHARING IN ENGLAND 


(To which is herein appended a brief discussion of family 
life and culture in Jacobean England.) 


" James transferred the functions of the privy chamber to and combined them with his personal bedchamber. 
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Some have attempted to prove that James was a 
homosexual because he did not continually dwell with his 
wife, and lavishly shower her with constant affection. The 
purpose of marriage as understood in James’ time was 
different than the view commonly held today; however, as 
cited by Lawrence Stone, The Family, Sex and Marriage 


in__England, 1500-1800, p. 69 under “Family 
Characteristics:” 


“The intent of matrimony is not for a man and his 
wife to be always taken up with each other, but 
jointly to discharge the duties of civil society, to 
govern their families with prudence, and educate 
their children with discretion. ”’ 


James did rather well for a husband of his age, fathering 
almost 10 children by Anne in spite of the concept given 


from Lawrance Stone, Family, Sex Marriage in England 
1500-1800, p. 314: 


“... the consensus of theological opinion stressed the prime 
importance of ‘matrimonial chastity’, as it was called, and 
identified breaches of it with breaches of the Seventh 
Commandment against adultery. This was not in conflict 
with the Protestant view of ‘holy matrimony’ as a source of 
mutual comfort as well as a means of satisfying lust and 
procreating legitimate children... By ‘matrimonial chastity’ 
was meant moderation of sexual passion... All passionate 
love-making was sinful, regardless of whether it took place 
inside or outside marriage. Sensuality itself, the lust of the 
flesh, was evil.” 


Restatement of the traditional position in The Lady's Magazine, V, 1774, p. 240. 
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The basic advice to a husband was that: 


“nothing is more impure than to love a wife like 
an adulterous woman ... In the first place, 
intercourse was forbidden during periods when 
there could be no conception, which at that time 
were believed to be limited to the nine months of 
pregnancy. In addition, both the forty days of 
Lent and Sundays were regarded as periods of 
ritual sexual continence for married couples.” 


While we are on this subject of culture, and before moving 
on to the topic of bed sharing we should discuss the 
tradition in England of kissing. Not only did men and 
women kiss each other on the lips as a matter of greeting, 
salutation, custom, but men also kissed each other as well 
in public for the same reasons. Note the references to “all” 
in the quotation below found in Lawrence Stone’s, Zhe 


Family, Sex and Marriage in England 1500-1800, p. 325: 


“Another indication of English attitudes is that 
foreign visitors from the late fifteenth to the late 
eighteenth centuries noted with astonishment and 
shock the freedom with which it was the custom in 
England for persons of different sexes to greet 
each other by a kiss upon the lips. Visiting 
England in 1499, Erasmus found it a most 
attractive custom: ‘wherever you come, you are 
received with a kiss by all; when you take your 
leave, you are dismissed with kisses; you return, 
kisses are repeated. They come to visit you, kisses 
again; they leave you, you kiss them all round. 
Should they meet you anywhere, kisses in 
abundance; in fine, wherever you move, there is 
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nothing but kisses.’ In 1620 it was confirmed that 
‘for us to salute strangers with a kiss is counted 
but civility, but with foreign nations immodesty’. 
By the early eighteenth century, there were some 
doubts about the legitimacy of the practice, for in 
The Spectator a country gentlemen, ‘Rustic 
Sprightly’, asked for ‘your judgment, for or 
against kissing, by the way of civility or 
salutation’. But the habit died hard and at the end 
of eighteenth century, it was still ‘the form of 
salutation peculiar to our nation”. 


Further, A. L. Rowse, William Shakespeare, A Biograph 
(who vehemently defends Shakespeare against accusations 
of homosexuality) p. 462 notes: 


“At Oxford the year before there had died the 
Davenants, host and hostess of the Crown tavern, 
undoubtedly acquaintance of Shakespeare, and 
who may have been something more. For Aubrey, 
writing in only the next generation and in a 
position to know, gives us some _ interesting 
information from a close source in his life Sir 
William Davenant, the dramatist and poet. ‘His 
father was John Davenant, a vintner there, a very 
grave and discreet citizen: his mother was a very 
beautiful woman and of a very good wit, and of 
conversation extremely agreeable.’ There were 
three sons, Robert, William (was he perhaps 
named for the poets after whom he tumed?) and 
Nicholas. ‘Master William Shakespeare was wont 
to go into Warwickshire once a year and did 
commonly in his journey lie at this house in Oxon 
where he was exceedingly respected. I have heard 
parson Robert Davenant say that Master William 
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Shakespeare has given him, a hundred kisses. 
Now Sir William would sometimes, when he was 
pleasant over a glass of wine with his most 
intimate friends...say that it seemed to him that he 
writ with the very spirit that Shakespeare, and 
seemed contented enough to be thought his son.’” 


This was articulated by Parson Robert Davenant, and not in 
a fashion that raised a doubt about such conduct, also there 
seems to have been a father-son style relationship here 
despite the lack of blood ties. In no wise was such viewed 
as indicative of homosexual conduct. 


Now to bed sharing. The significance of this discussion 
will have force in Chapter 6 dealing with “Farnham”, but 
for now we concentrate on the historical occurrence of the 
practice. From Lawrence Stone, The Family, Sex and 
Marriage in England 1500-1800, p. 322-323: 


“..in Oxford and Cambridge colleges in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was normal 
practice for the tutor, who was usually a young 
bachelor in his middle twenties, to share his 
bedroom with several young students, aged 
perhaps fifteen to eighteen. One would have 
supposed that this was a situation which would 
have given great anxiety to parents, but in fact 
there is no evidence whatever that this is the case’. 
(In wide terms with a few isolated exceptions.) Jn 
fact, (For the most part) parents were eager for 
their son to live with his tutor so that he could be 
more closely supervised. ” 


There were of course exceptions to this norm as some did draw attention to the possible dangers of mischief arising 
from such close accommodations, but this was a minority view at the time and the practice was still widespread. 
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It is noted that with hindsight, and in retrospect, the 
common occurrence with which men slept together in that 
time period, may have contributed to some instances of 
homosexual behavior, and indeed, some complained of this, 
however; in the main, society in England at that time did 
not make the connection. Thusly, they did not think 
anything amiss with men sleeping in the same bed for 
reasons of convenience or economy. My point being that at 
that time it was not unheard of for a grown man to share his 
bed with another man for the above reasons, and if 
circumstances dictated. Therefore, this in and of itself is 
not indicative of homosexual or bisexual behavior for that 
time. It is only indicative of the common accepted social 
practice that prevailed. 


J. Huizinga, Doubleday, p. 54 notes innocently: 


“Two friends dress the same way, share the same 
room, or the same bed...” 


Interestingly, the Bible also speaks to this issue in 
Ecclesiastes 4:11 - 


“Again, if two lie together, then they have heat: 
but how can one be warm alone?” 


On page 323 of Stone’s work The Family, Sex and 
Marriage in England 1500-1800, he mentions that malice 
and unfounded suspicions played a large part in many 
accusation of sexual misconduct. 
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Continuing, Stone notes on page 324 of The Family, Sex 
and Marriage in England 1500-1800 that: 


“..overcrowding in bedrooms, for the maid not 
infrequently slept in the same room as the master 
and mistress of the house’ .” 


Regarding homosexuality, or sodomy or ‘buggery’ as it was 
commonly called, Stone notes that it was punished with the 
death penalty, and on page 337 of his aforementioned work 
gives examples of those punished for this crime. 


The commonality of bed sharing can further be seen in 
Molly Harrison and O. M. Roystons’ book How They 
Lived, Vol. 2, An Anthology Of Written Accounts Written 
Between 1485 And 1700, Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1965 p. 
34, 71-80. On p. 71-72 advice is given for stomach 
discomfort, “...Put thy bedfellows hand on thy stomach...” 


Also, The English, A Social History 1066-1945, 
Christopher Hibbert, W. W. Norton & Company, London, 
NY, p. 132: mentions that for courtesy’s sake permission 
should be gained before, 


“sharing a bed with a friend, and ...rooms were 
usually shared with at least one other scholar (at 
University), and those under 15 were commonly 


allotted a companion with whom they must share a 
bed.” 


A more current example is the fact Abraham Lincoln 
slept in the same bed with his good friend Joshua Speed 


"It is admitted that this situation led no doubt to some abuses; however, the fact remains that these types of bedding 
accommodations and sleeping arrangements were the accepted narm at that time and not the exception as it became in 
later times. 
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for years. Yet author Richard Zacks, a critical source with 

respect to James, in his book History Laid Bare - Love, 
ex and Perversity from the Ancient Etruscans t r, 

G. Harding, Harper Collins Publishers,O 1994 by Richard 

Zacks p. 309, comments quite hypocritically of this fact 

with reference to James (as he elsewhere portrays James as 

gay) 


“Abraham Lincoln shared this double bed with 
Speed for several years. This is an attested fact. 
A handful of writers have used it to speculate that 
Lincoln was gay, but most Lincoln scholars 
dismiss the notion, pointing out that bed sharing 
among men wasn't so uncommon in Frontier 
Illinois, then considered part of the west.” 


Suffice it to say that sharing a bed in James’ time was 
common. This simply can no longer be maintained as a 
reason to presume deviant sexual behavior. 


We see then that the critical theory breaks down in its 
assertion that simply because James may have shared his 
bed with another man that this somehow “proves” he was 
gay. This unproved theory rests solely on the 
unsubstantiated assumption that the only reason James 
shared his bed was because he was sexually attracted the 
such a man. Such faulty circular reasoning simply has no 
place being passed off as serious history. The facts are that 
James had many reasons to share his bed with someone, 
and all are completely in line with his culture and historical 
facts and none are motivated by homosexual leanings, these 
reasons are: 


—s| 
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. Various and sundry plots on James life and guards 
willing to protect James from same. (Villiers etc.). 


. James’ many confinements to his bed due to physical 
disabilities, illnesses and injuries, and the company ofa 
trusted servant to attend him and comfort and read to 
him when he had trouble sleeping which was often. 


Due to James’ many bedridden illnesses, James desired 
good company to entertain him and help him complete 
necessary written works. 


. The culturally accepted practice of bed sharing in 
England. 


These are the historical facts and they do not point to a 
conclusion that James was a homosexual. This accounts 
for the issues surrounding the bedchamber and criticisms of 
James as they pertain to the above. 
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Law & History 


JUSTICE 


hen people think of history they 
don’t very often associate it with the 
concept of justice. Many mistakenly 
| believe that if a work claims to be 
| “history” that it is based on a 
‘|| preponderance of factual and/or 
a Yi credible evidence and the author’s 
burden of proof has been met, via a 
prima-facie case. The error of this assumption, however, is 
that this is not necessarily always the case as seen in the 
critical view of James. The basic rules of law and debate as 
they apply to the historical method just do not lend support 
to the critical view. Many would-be historiographers are 
not giving full weight to the probative testimony of sources 
supportive to James, choosing to rely instead on biased 
second-hand accounts which at best only infer or imply 
misdeeds and who, themselves are in error in matters of 
history. 


The interrelationship between the principles of law, formal 
debate and classic historical methodology can be seen in 
the fact that in a court of law the state brings a case against 
a defendant. The defendant is presumed innocent until 
proven guilty. A preponderance of evidence must be 
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shown. A prima-facie case is required. If this burden is 
met the defendant is then obligated to meet his burden of 
rejoinder to reestablish his presumption of innocence. This 
process is very similar to the formal debate situation. 
Likewise the historical method is supposed to rely on facts 
and objective data to support its judgments of historical 
matters. 


Specifically, what we are dealing with here pertains to laws 
of torts, i.e. defamation, which basically is the publishing 
of a false statement that injures another’s reputation even if 
such an individual is deceased in which case the memory of 
the individual is harmed. Legally the difference between 
libel and slander is this: If the statement is made orally, the 
tort is “slander;” if the statement is made in writing or 
written form it is the tort’ of “libel.” 


All law books state that there are basically only two forms 
of defense against one being legally burdened by one’s 
accusations, a law suit resulting from comments or written 
remarks against a person’s character. It is not a valid or 
recognized defense to simply believe the accusations are 
true, they must in fact be true or be proven to be true. The 
two defense strategies are either that the statement or 
actions imputed to the accused are true, or that such ones 
information was “privileged.” The first criteria obviously 
involves either proof the accusation is true, or a verifiable 
admission of guilt on the part of the accused. 


For example, if James’ relatives or others decided to sue 
someone under the principles of defamation for a person’s 
accusations vilifying James’ character, in order for James’ 
critics to provide adequate defense they would have to 


Regarding the term “tort” in reference to laws of “torts” it should be recognized that in Scotland and other countries 
the term “delict” is used in place of the English/American usage of “tort.” 
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either prove he was indeed a homosexual, or claim their 
information is privileged, which it is not. 


This can be found for example in Florida law' [See 19 FLA 
JUR 2d, Defamation and Privacy, Libel and Slander of 
Persons, Section 122, Presumptions, Inferences, and 
Burden of Proof, Weight and Sufficiency, p. 433:] 


“In a libel action, a defendant seeking to justify an 
imputation of crime was required, under the law 
of England to prove his charge beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” 


Even when this rule is not followed, and sometimes here in 
the States it is not, there is still a point of law that comes 
into play; namely, Preponderance of Evidence. 


As far as a court of law goes, while the entire system of 
Jurisprudence may not apply in all areas of historical 
works, the ideals of Proof of Facts most certainly do apply. 
A preponderance of credible and valid evidence based on 
known fact is an excellent way to determine historical truth. 
Anything less is speculation and opinion and should not be 
masqueraded as historical fact. Facts, I believe are the 
preferred method for determining anything. 


This preponderance of the evidence then is a key to any 
case that might be made against James. Under 126. 
Mitigation of Florida Jurisprudence, p. 436, “ The 
character and reliability of the source of information which 
is the bases of the defendant's belief if significant.” 


ee a ee 
" See alsa Selected Bibliography for further legal references in this regard. 
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Additionally, in the area of legal recourse for redress of 
libel and slander there are clear and plain criteria governing 
the definitions, measurements and judgments pertaining to 
libel and slander tort claims. This has direct relevance here 
as legal injunctions overlap with the historians duty in 
regards to his trade. 


Many critical historians have forgotten their professional, 
moral and legal burden of proof in their accusations of 
King James VI & I and have pontificated on this subject 
often stating their opinions as if they were facts. The 
problem with this is that many students, lay readers and 
even credentialed professionals have fallen prey to 
spreading rumor and gossip about King James being “gay” 
thinking it was factual. Rather than simply point out the 
historical facts as they believe they are doing, what they 
have in all actuality been engaging in is libeling King 
James without even knowing it! They have unfortunately 
put too much faith/stock in the accuracy of some 
professional historian who advocated the theory and did not 
bother to check his facts and have errantly assumed the case 
was open and shut. 


The legal safeguards in our society such as the doctrine of 
innocent until proven guilty and the historical fail-safe 
mechanism of documentation and historical fact along with 
the debative guidelines of the burden of proof upon the 
affirmative are very much interrelated and have sadly not 
been employed on James’ behalf. All these rules are 
designed to limit the human tendency to err, not on the side 
of caution, but our inherent tendency to make mistakes and 
letting our bias or ignorance (whichever the case may be) 
get the best of us. This is not only in our own best interest 
to adhere to these sound principles but they are also there 
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to protect our reputation and more importantly to keep the 
innocent from being harmed by our faults. 


In the case of King James it is evident that he has suffered 
at the hands of a system gone awry. Rarely have the 
comments of so few been allowed to infect the minds of so 
many. Only a small handful of racist and disgruntled 
contemporaries started the ball rolling, then came the time 
of the rebellion which found fertile ground for such rancor 
against the monarchy and the Stuarts in particular. The 
restoration’ could only slow what had now begun and 
which continues to this day almost more so than in the sad 
times of Cromwell. 


The legal implications of the critical case against King 
James by critical historians must be honestly faced. James’ 
critics can no longer ignore their legal obligation to fairly 

“present the evidence pertaining to King James. In many 
cases they have gone far beyond even what James’ 
contemporary critics said directly. 


In American law, as with the codified laws of almost all 
civilized nations going back to the time of Rome’ itself it 
has long been the custom of human kind to respect the 
dead. To vilify, defame or slander those who cannot defend 
themselves is a base and low argument, and to misinterpret 
events in the lives of historical characters so as to fit 
preconceived conceptions or bias is unworthy of anyone let 
alone the historian. Many of the criticisms of King James 
are outlined in general principles of law previously referred 


" After the restoration of Charles II to the English Throne letters were written by those opposed to the Stuarts 
lamenting the deaths of those who were executed for participation and complicity in the plot which resulted in the 
murder of Charles I and the plot against the life of Charles I. Lord Chief Justice Sir George Jeffreys railed against 
such letters as malicious, seditious libels and determined to punish the evil doers. However, the anti-Stuart sentiment 
continued to grow. (See Bamardiston’s Trial, 1684, 9 How. St. Tr, Eng, 1333). 

? Raman law regarded delict offenses such as “iniuria” (insults) to be crimes and this extended to insulting corpses. 
See lustinianus, Flavius Petrus Sabbatius (Emperor Justinian). The Digest Of Roman Law, Theft, Rapine, Damage 
And Insult, New York: Penguin Books, 1979. 
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to as torts, specifically libel and slander. Why modem 
critical historians have not recognized this fact is a mystery; 
however, such information can be easily seen in almost any 
legal work. A summary of these will be outlined below and 
which can be found in American Jurisprudence’, 2nd 
Edition further cited in the Selected Bibliography and the 
end of this book. 


In Section 1 of American Jurisprudence regarding Civil 
liability for defamation of persons, subsection [A] “in 


general” it states: “The law relating to defamation is a 
limitation upon the constitutional guaranty of freedom of 
speech and of the press.” Thus historians do not have a 
“carte blanche” to accuse King James without evidence of 
doing so fairly and justly. Libel and slander is not a 
constitutionally protected right! 


In subsection B outlining what imputations are actionable 
generally it is stated in Section 8 that 


“Language is defamatory if it tends to expose 
another to hatred, shame, obloquy, contempt, 
ridicule, aversion, ostracism, degradation, or 
disgrace, or to induce an evil opinion of one in the 
minds of right thinking persons and to deprive him 
of their confidence and friendly intercourse in 
society.” The section goes on to note actual words 
which are defamatory. 


In Section 14 in American Jurisprudence regarding 


opinions, suspicions and/or beliefs it is noted: 


' Excerpts from American Jurisprudence 2d Copyright © 1970 by Lawyers Cooperative Publishing, A Division of 
Thomson Legal Publishing, Inc., reprinted by kind permission. 
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“Although defamatory communications usually 
consist of statements of fact ... an expression of 
opinion or of a suspicion or belief may be 
actionable ... For example, the statement ‘I have 
every reason to believe,’ or ‘I believe,’ that the 
plaintiff has committed a crime, is actionable even 
though it is not a positive assertion ... also a 
defamatory statement is prefaced by the words ‘it 
is alleged’ does not deprive it of its actionable 
character ... A publication may be actionable as 
libel, even though based on true facts, if it 
contains criticism or comment which tends to 
expose another to hatred or contempt.” 


In Section 19 in American Jurisprudence even statements 
made in jest are considered actionable. 
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James is often portrayed as being a “drunkard” in addition 
to being a “homosexual.” Section 42 in American 
Jurisprudence regarding accusations of drunkenness states 
that “Jf drunkenness is a crime, a written imputation thereof 
is actionable per se, ...-. Drunkenness was indeed a crime 
in James’ day and also in this time Unless it can be proved 
that James was in all actuality a drunkard then the charge is 
potentially actionable. 


In Section 62 in American Jurisprudence regarding 
accusations imputing unchastity in men it is noted: 


“Written words which by charging acts of 
unchastity impute immoral conduct to a man have 
generally been held to be actionable per se, 
irrespective of whether the offense charged 
constitutes a crime ...” 


James has been accused of a multitude of “unchaste acts” 
by critical historians regardless if James’ contemporaries 
praised him for the “chasteness” of his life. Therefore, 
these criticisms unless proven are potentially actionable. 


Section 70 in American Jurisprudence regarding sodomy, 
bestiality, and sexual deviation notes: 


“Words imputing to a man the commission of an 
act of bestiality or sodomy have generally been 
regarded as actionable per se, for the reason that 
a charge of an offense of that character, in 
addition to holding one up to infamy and disgrace, 
imputes the commission of a crime ... Orally 
charging a man with sexual deviation has been 
held to be actionable per se ...” 
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Charges of this nature against King James have been made 
with widespread disregard for the truth and such charges 
have provided much amusement for professional critical 
historians and laymen alike. Revisionist historians find 
fertile ground here also. The evidence; however, unlike the 
charges, is not extant and thus this particular criticism 
leaves the declarant open to legal avenues of correction. 
Unless the historical profession cleans up its act the judicial 
wheels of justice may have a part to play in this drama in 
the future. It is; therefore, incumbent upon historians to 
police themselves before they are called upon by legal 
authorities to correct abuses they have tolerated for far too 
long. One must not labor under the naive assumption that 
just because legal action has not yet been initiated against 
James’ critics that this is an impossibility. Rather, this only 
means the time is ripe for such measures. The careful 
historian from now on must view the critical historians’ 
accusations of King James’ moral character with grave 
suspicion and cautious prudence. 


Section 83 in American Jurisprudence covers accusations 
pertaining to religious intolerance and Section 84 covers 
accusations regarding marital status, and birth. Again, as 
with the above James has been accused with deficiencies in 
this regard as well and unless such charges are proven they 
are vulnerable to legal correction. Similarly Section 92 
which deals with imputations of marital or family discord 
has relevance. It states: 


“False imputations as to marital or family discord 
frequently give rise to causes of action for 
defamation ... that a man is so affected by his love 
of money as to lose sight of the duty he owes to his 
wife or to his family.” 
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Again James has suffered from postulations in this regard 
and again, unless proven, such commentary should be 
received with great caution. 


It should be noted that there are exceptions and provisions 
in the law to legal action taken upon professional 
historians. This can be found in Section 290 in American 
Jurisprudence regarding valid expressions of opinions 
and/or beliefs for purposes of just criticism. This is 
commonly known as the doctrine of fair comment and 
criticism. This rule usually applies to matters of public 
interest and those individuals reporting on same such as 
newspaper editors, writers, and radio and TV broadcasts. 
However, expert legal counsel should be obtained before 
one assumes that they are covered by this provision of law. 
This doctrine is outlined as follows in Section 290 in 
American Jurisprudence: 


“To constitute fair comment, the publication must 
(1) relate to a matter of public interest; ... (2) 
relate not to a person, but to his acts, and, except 
as warranted by the facts, must not impute 
dishonorable motives to one whose work or 
conduct is criticized; ... (3) generally must be 
based on facts truly stated; ... and (4) must be 
honest and fair expression of opinion on the 
facts.” 


This Section further defines those under jurisdiction of this 
section again pertaining to matters of public interest and 


“ ... those matters that are of interest to the public 
because individuals have voluntarily given up 
their right of privacy and have submitted 
themselves, their acts or their accomplishments to 
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the public scrutiny. Thus, seekers for office, 
artists, inventors, showmen, patent-medicine men, 
and the like, by appeals to the public by 
advertisement, directly challenge public criticism 
of their claims.” 


Again it must be emphasized that legal counsel should be 
obtained before one begins to interpret these laws for 
himself. Also, the views herein are the opinions of the 
author and are not intended to supplant or augment expert 
legal advice, they are only intended for critique purposes 
and explanation of public information in a free exchange 
environment. 


We now come to Section 320 in American Jurisprudence 


dealing with the defamation of deceased persons.. This 
Section states: 


“Although a right of action for damages for 
defamation of a deceased person existed under 
Roman law (‘under Roman law, contemptuous 
demeanor toward a corpse was an insult to the 
heir of the deceased and an action would lie 
therefore’) and still exists in some jurisdictions 
which adhere to the civil law ... In Quebec, there 
exists a right of action in damages to vindicate the 
memory of ancestors, so that a child can maintain 
an action for the libel or slander of a deceased 
parent even though other descendants are not 
joined as the parties plaintiff.” 
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This general principle is similarly stated in Section 3 of 
American Jurisprudence on page 514 where it states 


“... tending either to blacken the memory of one 
who is dead, or the reputation of one who is 
alive...” 


Section 504 in American Jurisprudence further amplifies on 
this doctrine of defaming the dead, it states: 


“In most jurisdictions, either under the common 
law or by virtue of statute, it constitutes an offense 
to blacken or vilify the memory of a person 
deceased ... and it has been held that one may be 
prosecuted for the libel or slander of any 
descendent whose career is within the memory of 
living persons, whether such memory rests on 
personal acquaintance or on historical or 
traditional knowledge.” 


Here in American Jurisprudence it cites the precedent 
setting decision of State v. Haffer' where a publisher was 


' For a complete in-depth discussion of this decision in the matter of State v. Haffer (No. 13613) see The Pacific 
Reporter, Volume 162, West Publishing Company. Summarizing from this text we find the defendant in the case, 
Haffer, was charged in the superior court for Pierce County with the crime of libel. The date was February 18, 1916. 
The specifics of his crime was that he did publish in his newspaper information tending to expose the memory of 
General George Washington, the Ist U.S. President, to hatred, contempt, and obloquy. He did not perfect his defense 
and was adjudicated guilty of said crime. He appealed to the Supreme Court of the State of Washington which in the 
end did not release him from his conviction and upheld his adjudication of guilt in the matter. His defense involved a 
number of points touching on the lack of living relatives; the common law v. civil law conception of the tort infraction, 
his first amendment rights to free speech; and procedural court guidelines, None of these countermeasures availed Mr. 
Haffer. The court took judicial notice that indeed there is a time when in he interests of “just” historical criticism there 
can be a liberty of speech to contrast good and bad historical characters. This is provided such historical criticism is 
done in good faith and in temperate manner being done fairly and honestly. (Without factual grounds for a claim it 
cannot be considered to meet such criteria.) The court noted there were measurable limits ta this doctrine of fair 
historical criticism. As to the question of a lack of surviving relatives seeking legal remedy in the case it is noted that 
the statutes have eliminated reference to relatives of deceased persons as the only valid claimants to legal action of 
libels of historical figures.. In the new statutory definition it is stated it is not a matter of whether relatives of the 
deceased are defamed by the injury but only whether or not the libelous publication tends to expose the memory of cne 
deceased to hatred, contempt, ridicule or obloquy and this can extend to anyone who has any memory (historical or 
personal) of the accused. Regarding the defense of free speech rights the court held that there must be a balance 
between the rights of speech and the responsibilities of speech and that the first amendment rights are no constitutional 
right to maliciously defame the memory of a deceased person even if such an individual's memory lives on only in 
history. The conclusion of the court was that there was no escape from the conclusion of the adjudication of guilt by 
the appellant. Additional review of case laws confirms this decision In BOYLE v. STATE (1890) it is stated criticism 
of a public officer involving an infraction of morals was held libelous. Regarding a libel on Napoleon Bonaparte for 
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found guilty of libeling George Washington more than a 
century after his death. 


In Section 442 regarding burden of proof in American 
Jurisprudence it notes the burden of proof is on the 
affirmative of an issue upon the party alleging same. 
Regarding the rules for admissibility of evidence and the 
weight and sufficiency of same for court purposes see 
Sections 443 and 444 in American Jurisprudence. 


So ends the summation of American Jurisprudence and 
sections therein as they pertain to the accusations regarding 
King James from a legal standpoint. This information 
should serve to cause future historians to be more careful in 
what they allege were the faults of King James. A fact 
based approach would immediately solve all such difficulty 
in this area. History is a sacred trust and it is to be the 
mirror we look into to see the truth of our past. It should 
not be a gossip festival where any allegation goes. This is a 
perversion of classical historical ethics and methodology. 
Whether the law or historians themselves correct this 
dilemma is not so much the question as who gets there first. 


Let us all separate fact from fiction! All this leads us to our 
examination what constitutes “evidence,” and what 
constitutes, “history” which is the second part of this 
chapter. 


publishing comments that He should be assassinated such commentary was held to be libelous in that as a foreign 
magistrate such opinion would have the tendency to enervate peace between two countries. Further, this decision 
demonstrates that if a libel is perpetrated on a resident of another country the declarant may still be found guilty of the 
crime. Further examples are regarding the publishing of material halding that the Emperor of Russia was obnoxious to 
his subjects by sundry acts of tyranny and the like such was held to be criminal and regarding an accusation that the 
French King was a murderer was held to be libelous and the proof of the claim was required and failure to support the 
contention led to a verdict of guilt. Also, a publication alleging the Russian consul acted disgracefully at a ball was 
held to be libelous. The defendant was prohibited from making defense that his comments were justified as it was held 
that the public held no interest in the ball so as to warrant publication. See also GILES v. STATE AND COM v. 
BUCKINGHAM. 
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HISTORY 


History is not a collection of unprovable assumptions, 
allegations, opinions and/or rumors. This is psycho-history 
or an offshoot thereof but not pure history. 


For precise historicographical definitions contrasting the 
conservative exegetical fact based approach to historical 
analysis with the liberal psycho-historico-eisegetical 
interpretive method the reader’s attention is directed to the 
dictionary with reference to the historical method. The 


American Dictionary of the English Language, Noah 
Webster, 1828 notes: 


“Historical - containing history, or the relation of 
facts..deduced from history; as historical 
evidence... and account of facts.” 


Or, The Random House College Dictionary: 


“Historical - of pertaining to, or of the nature of 
history, as opposed to legend or fiction, or as 
distinguished from religious belief. Historical 
Method - the development of general principles by 
the study of historical facts.  Historicity - 
historical authenticity.” 


While the charges against King James are part of history in 
that the accusations are recorded by certain historians and 
pseudo historians, they are not factual in that the 
accusations are “provable” or not suspect due to bias of the 
accuser. Furthermore, none of the critical contemporary 
accounts of James’ moral character ever come out and 
directly assert James was a “buggerer/sodomite.” 
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Also, the critical aspersions commonly made against James 
are not factual in that they are not established by objective 
factual data that is probative nor are they free of designing 
motives. As such, the above allegations are at best mere 
beliefs, fiction, and/or legend. How can we decry the 
evolutionists for their lack of reliance on the facts of the 
fossil record, and castigate the theory of evolution as a 
belief, and not science, and yet succumb to a dogmatic 
belief in this unsupported theory? One is __ either 
hypocritical, or naive to turn around and promote the errant 
theory in this regard. 


In this a mere technicality? No, there are dangers inherent 
in accepting rumor, gossip, and opinion as legitimate tools 
of history above facts. A few examples: 


One might question the “manhood” of Roman men in the 
aggregate because they adored cosmetics and commanders 
had their hair coifed and perfumed and their nails lacquered 
before battle. The fact is, without proof, would one’s 
accusation that all Romans were effeminate stand - NO. 


Post 1295 Wallace Coat Arms 
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Beverly LaHaye, the Hidden Homosexual Agenda, 
Concerned Women for America, pp. 15-16, 


“...thus, natural feelings of love for a friend of the 
same sex are considered evidence of a homosexual 
tendency. Another example of this hyperextension 
of the definition of homosexuality is conveyed in 
the Washington Blade’s article on Greta Garbo. 
Without any facts, the homosexual community 
presumes that Garbo was a homosexual because 
she had a much more relaxed interaction with her 
Jemale colleagues on screen than she did with 
many men she was cast to woo... which 
constitutes the more subtle evidence of Garbo’s 
sexual orientation.” 


This “ludicrous supposition” as Mrs. LaHaye puts it is or 
was made in 1990 by the homosexuals seeking validation 
of their lifestyle. 


We have seen then how the historical method, a court of 
law, and formal debate all share certain commonalties with 
regard to facts, evidence, weights and sufficiency of same. 
It should be apparent then that the critical theory has no 
place as legitimate history when viewed form the 
perspective of either factual history or if it is tested by legal 
precedents or the rules of formal debate. While not totally 
related the concepts in this chapter cannot be disassociated 
one from another. Any history that rejects or neglects the 
related judicial and debative procedures is quite simply an 
unjust history. 


Furthermore, we have seen that any _historico-critical 
approach to the critical theory only highlights the extreme 
imbalance of the theory on biased and vague one-sided 
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accounts which themselves do not establish the critical 
theory’s premise or the sentiments in so many words as do 
many who advocate openly and directly James was in fact a 
“homosexual”. The speculative nature of the hypothesis 
further testifies to its non-reliance on historically known 
fact or even probability; instead it focuses on remote 
possibility. The theory cannot stand without overt circular 
reasoning which would soundly be rejected by court and 
college alike. 


One could well imagine that if the advocates/proponents of 
the weak view of James were required to make their case in 
court, or even in formal debate they would be hard pressed 
to even meet a minimum prima-facie case. In all likelihood 
such a case would simply be thrown out of court before it 
would ever be brought to trial. 


As there are laws designed to bar such nuisance cases there 
is yet further logical proof of the weakness of such a 
possibility. In short the critical view is not honest debate, 
historical fact, nor fair and just history and must be rejected 
as an unfounded theory. 


The pitfalls of the critical theory as I have sought herein to 
exemplify are far reaching and have ramifications that 
sweep well beyond the field of this study. Simply put, the 
danger is that if we accept unsubstantiated theories or 
unsupported accounts to stand as valid evidence or proof 
then we are all subject to being accused and found guilty of 
any subjective charge laid at our feet. In a word, if we let it 
happen to James it can happen to us! Pandora’s box is 
opened--where would it all end?! 
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No, in no wise should we let this happen. Historians can 
and should be held accountable to equal standards for any 
work in regards to the principles of justice, faimess, 
factuality. Those who reject this principle in favor of 
unjust accusation must be soundly rejected. 


As to accusations then again, I do not need to look far for 
them of other historical figures, in addition to those already 
noted. If the critical theory used against James is applied 
consistently then one could well read homosexuality into 
the writings of B.F. Westcott and F.J.A. Hort. Two 
notable personages representing the foundation of the 


modern textual theories behind most modern Bible 
translations. 


Westcott admitted (as well as Hort) to associating with 
heretics and an unnatural love of reading works of alleged 
homosexual authors. [Life and Letters of Westcott & Hort] 


(Plato and Aristotle). Hort in writing to John Ellerton 
States: 


“My Dear Ellerton - You are a bad boy to leave 
me without a letter from July to January, and 


accordingly my first letter for the new year shall 
be devoted to stirring you up.” 


And Hort, to his wife no less notes: 


“Today’s post has brought an answer at last from 
Westcott. He has had a boy very ill in his house, 
which has much occupied him (it would be worth 


while being a boy ill in his house to be tended by 
him).” 
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If innuendo can “prove” what critical historians’ think it 
does, then it is open season with Westcott and Hort and 
who knows who else. Again, if the highly speculative and 
opinionative basis of the critical theory is correct why then 
even Ulysses S. Grant must have even been a homosexual 
as he was said to be vulnerable to flattery and to the “kind 
attentions of his staff.” 


If one were unscrupulous, he could read homosexuality into 
the letters of General Robert E. Lee. Lee wrote to P.S. 
Worsley that he would love for him to come and visit him 
at his home, and that if he did come that Lee would “give 
you a quiet room and careful nursing...” He had great 
interest in his welfare, so much as that he could “not 


refrain.” Admittedly, though this is far fetched. But there 
is more. 


Further, the famous William H. Eaton, “Barbary General” 
“America’s ‘Lawrence of Arabia.’” In The Life of William 
H. Eaton by Samuel Edwards, Prentice-Hall, p. 35 we find 


' The problem critical historians have gotten themselves into with regard to James is they have allowed theory and 
speculation to supplant evidentiary concerns and this hypothetical and allegorical pursuit has unnecessarily distorted 
and clouded their whole view of James’ moral character. In their rush to rail on what they perceive as “homosexual 
proclivities” on James’ part they have either inadvertently or ignorantly not investigated all the available facts of the 
case. The solution to this dilemma is for historians to recognize this salient fact and take corrective action to fairly and 
justly extricate James from this unfortunate situation. It is a safe guide to take the approach that when there is 
insufficient historical evidence for a claim ruminations should be kept to a minimum and where such speculation is 
applied it should be clearly identified as such, opinion as opposed to fact. Sadly thus far this has not been the case with 
the critical works extant on James, a fact which has incorrectly led many to errantly assume the fictional accounts are 
facual. The pure stream of historical evidence based on a preponderance of evidence should not be cormupted or 
polluted with opinion and fantasy. Evidentiary historical fact must be preserved from what historians may opine from 
historical events or circumstances. If it is objected that while the historical evidence cannot prove James was gay 
neither can it prove he was not then in answer to this it should be pointed out that the doctrine of innocent until proven 
guilly invalidates such faulty logic. Further, the philosophy of basing history of a preponderance of the evidence 
further enervates such reasoning as such is clearly on the side of the defense af James. Additionally, such a view 
completely ignores the actuality of the evidence itself as there is clear testimony from the accused on this very matter 
supported by friends, foes, and onlookers. Rather, the lack of evidence only exists in the proposition of the critical 
historians who claim without proper evidence that James was gay. Regardless of however dogmatically asserted, when 
it is alleged that James was gay it should clearly be understood that this assertion is not a fact, but rather an opinion 
gleaned from an unrelated string of events and bound together with an overreliance on racist and unworthy sources 
along with an under estimation of cultural norms. On the other hand, the position that holds James was not gay rests 
on the direct testimony of the accused, and a point by point refutation (regaining the presumption of innocence) of the 
critical declarants accusations and inferences. Also, the conservative evidentiary position brings to light known 
historical facts directly opposed to the critical theory and binds them on the foundation of the principle of the 
preponderance of evidence. This then is the difference highlighted between the two approaches to histary we face and 
why these two approaches arrive at two different conclusions on King James. The critical eisegetical theory is based 
on innuendo, rumor and gossip and speculation while the objective exegetical approach weighs the preponderance of 
the evidence and then bases its conclusions on same. 
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that the General was friends, close friends with Anthony 
Wayne. This annoyed the senior officers who had been 
trying in vain to win the confidence of the commander in 
chief. Lieutenant William Henry Harrison, Wayne’s aide- 
de-camp, who was destined to become a renowned Indian 
fighter, administrator and eventually President of the 
United States, recorded his own impressions of this rapport 
in the letter to a colleague who would soon join the Legion: 


“The General he wrote has found a kindred spirit 
in Captain Eaton...they dine together frequently at 
the General’s quarters, and spend their evenings 
speaking to each other in the language of the 
savage Miami, which they practice assiduously...1 
don’t know what they say but they laugh and 
whoop and find great merriment together. Their 
friendship is odd... Captain Eaton wears his cloak 
with great flair and had demonstrated that he is a 
fine rider... some members of the staff are annoyed 
because the General so frequently tells them to 
emulate Eaton.” 


The author further notes that in part this friendship with 
Wayne made him a powerful enemy in the person of 
Brigadier General James Wilkinson, deputy commander of 
the Legion. He wrote of Captain Eaton that, “We will 
never conquer the savages so long as men like Captain 
Eaton serve in the Legion.” Wilkinson was described as 
ambitious and scheming and used these devices to get at 
Captain Eaton, and Wayne. Later on Eaton was the subject 
of accusations that brought him before a court martial, and 
on it went till he finally drank himself to death. You will 
pardon me but the similarity between this man’s life and 
what he did and what happened to him are very similar to 
James. Both had friendships that were questioned by those 
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jealous and both had accusations made against them. But 
no one accuses Captain Eaton of homosexuality. Give the 
critical historians time though, when they read this work, 
no doubt they will find yet another historical figure to 
support their suppositions. They will simply read 
homosexuality or who knows what else into it, even if the 
current historians do not, but perhaps soon will. 


At times the opinions of historians as to who is or is not 
gay are hopelessly at odds, for example, if I were to pit two 
historians against one another on say the questions of 
whether or not William Shakespeare was a homosexual, or 
even had homosexual leanings in his Sonnets or what have 
you, I could do so with the following authors, 
G.P.V. Akrigg and A.L. Rowse. 


G.P.V. Akrigg in his book Shakespeare And The Earl of 
Southhampton, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
MA, 1968, blasts Shakespeare as a homosexual. All one 
had to do is to turn to the index of page 276 under 
“Shakespeare, William” and one will find, “...possible 
homosexual relation with S., (Southhampton) 237-238, 
244, 256-257, 266.” Turning to read these pages reveals 
that the above author, without one single eyewitness, one 
admission, or any objective testimony outside of his 
opinion, directly alleges Shakespeare to be not only a 
homosexual, but a bisexual as well. The author mentions 
that to Shakespeare’s contemporaries his 


“sonnet friend ... probably seemed a qualid 
association between a libertine young aristocrat 
and a player with a homosexual bias.” 


The author goes on to note Shakespeare’s play the 
Merchant of Venice has a “submerged homosexual aliment 
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within it...” An issue that more than one Shakespearean 
author would take issue with. On page 256, Mr. Akrigg 
notes, 


“there was something feminine in his love for 
Southhampton. As a _ bisexual Shakespeare 
could...” 


Now should we accept Mr. Akrigg’s view, or is there an 
alternative view? Actually there is, A. L. Rowse provides 
this view. 


In his work The Elizabethan Renaissance - The Life of the 
Society by Dr. Rowse, he notes specifically in opposition to 
Mr. Akrigg above that: 


“This is the place to state firmly, if briefly, that the 
Sonnets of Shakespeare are not homosexual. Any 
doubt is resolved by the very sonnet, No. 20, in 
which Shakespeare describes the ambivalent 
nature of Southhampton as a youth...” 


Dr. Rowse then quotes Shakespeare, which I have 
previously referred to and then Dr. Rowse then states: 


“Nothing could be clearer: Shakespeare is not 
interested in him sexually: his love is platonic, 
idealized. And that is in keeping with all that is 
known of Shakespeare - highly sexed, and 
completely heterosexual.” 


However, in Mr. Akrigg’s work, referred to above, he has 
many pages of his words conveying his opinion that 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets prove him to be homosexual with 
the Earl of Southhampton. It is instructive to note that 
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Dr. Rowse in his other writings castigates a wide range of 
historical figures as being “homosexual” on basically the 
same types of evidence and lines of reasoning that he 
rejects with regard to Shakespeare. What are we then to 
conclude? Do we schedule a boxing match, and the winner 
takes all? Do we then side with which ever position has the 
most “scholars”? 


The point I am trying to make is that the opinions of 
scholars cannot be used as even supporting evidence for a 
cause. One may think it leads creditability to their position, 
but in fact all it does is prove the obvious, namely that the 
opinions of scholars are of record and the best that can be 
said of such reasoning is that some scholars believe it to be 
true, and others do not. How then can we continue to 
propound this line of reasoning against James? 


We all must learn that allegation and circumstance do not 
make facts. It has been reported that some people who hold 
to using only the Authorized Version 1611 honestly believe 
that William Shakespeare helped with the wording of the 
Psalms in the AV 1611. Their “proof’ is that 
Shakespeare’s signature is in Psalms. 46; the 46th word of 
the Psalm is “SHAKE”, and the 46th word from the end is 
“SPEAR”, and that Shakespeare was 46 years old in 1611, 
the year in which the principal work was completed on the 
KJV. However, all such ingenious speculation is really 
only, “Much Ado About Nothing.” In short, assertions do 
not make facts. 


Further caution in regards to the speculations of 
“historians” is to be found in the following allegations: 
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1. Shakespeare was a supposed “homosexual” because of 
the way he wrote his sonnets. 


2. Further, with reference to the Bacon thesis by 
Richard R. Roberts, it is asserted that Bacon wrote the 
works of Shakespeare and was responsible for being the 
author of Montaigne, John Milton, John Bunyan’s 
Pilgrams Progress and Edgar Allan Poe’s Raven. All these 
accusations have no historical factual basis, are we then to 
accept them as historical fact based on the accusation 
alone? 


The concept of a majority of historians’ opinion about 
James being a homosexual sounds impressive but proves 
little other than the majority of historians hold a position 
that may be wrong. Adam Thompson in 1842 filled the 
first bathtub and doctors predicted rheumatism and 
inflammation of the lungs by using it. There was even a 
ban on using bathtubs in Philadelphia. The majority or 
general opinion was against bathtubs. I and my young son 
enjoy our bath time together each night. 


Even though I elsewhere deal with this I might mention 
here the well known attack in Moody Monthly 
(July/August 1985) against James by Karen Ann Wojahn, 
in her charge of the alleged homosexuality of the King is 
made without one single reference to source and has 
absolutely no bibliography for the article. It is, in fact, a 
desperate attempt to induce guilt by association as the two 
articles together, “The Real King James” and the “The 
Bible That Bears His Name” constitute gross untruths and 
flagrant bias. No context of the quotes or sources are 
given/named. In this light, she quotes James as saying, 


init) |i | 
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“I am neither a god nor an angel, but a man like 
any other. Therefore, I act like a man and confess 
to loving those dear to me more than other men.” 


However, Mrs. Wojahn’s attribution of James “acting like a 
man” as a “confession” of homosexuality on James part is a 
major contradiction in terms as far as phraseology goes to 
most thinking people. If this type of methodology is 
correct then certainly David and Jonathan were likewise 
flaming homosexuals (See I Sam. 18:1-3; If Sam. 1:26; and 
I Kings 5:1 and the like) of consummate rank above even 
James. 


The consequences of accepting opinion, gossip, and rumor 
at face value also has grave implications for Christians. 


In Octavius, by Mark Felix, we see how the Romans 
viewed Christians. Based on rumors the Romans believed 
Christians ate babies and revel in orgies, that they 
worshipped the head of a donkey, and the genitals of their 
priests, and that they practiced cannibalism for the Lord’s 
supper and much worse. These were the accusations (from 
biased sources, sound familiar) against early Christianity - 
Are we to believe this? 
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Roman Historians Tacitus (Annals XX.44), Cassius Dio, 
and Seutonius refer to Christianity as a mischievous 
superstition, cultic sect of abominations, and pests which 
threaten the whole world. Even the younger Pliny refers to 
Christians as a degenerate sort of cult. Are we supposed to 
ascribe to and accept these accusations by “historians” as 
true? 


Historians can be wrong as well as biased. 


Quintus Curtus Rufus in the History of Alexander, noted 
Roman of Senatorial Rank and noted hypocrite in certain 
matters, blasts all Persian males as effeminate, as he 
disliked the lot of the race. Should we believe this? 


All this is to say that the critical theory has no basis in fact 
or reason unless we are prepared accept all the above 
accusations as true, most of which have more support than 
the critical theory on James. 


Another example of a misinterpretation is the MIS reading 
of Buckingham’s statement, “... having my dear dad and 
master’s legs soon in my arms.” as indicative of some sort 
sexual position in greeting. Believe it or not I have actually 
had people suggest this to me. Their enthusiasm quickly 
fades; however, when I point out that it was customarily 
proper for the favored subject to greet his King in a position 
of humility, bowing, and in some cases, prostration.. This 
position often entailed the subject to hold the sovereigns 
legs in his arms while he kissed his feet. Both Charles 
(James’ own son and Villiers articulated this very sentiment 
in their letters to James VI & I). This is no doubt what 
Buckingham relates. This form of greeting was even 
common in Biblical times. Fred H. Wright in his book 


Manners and Customs of Bible Lands notes on page 73 
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that many used this position to indicate “my heart, my 
voice, my brain are all at your service.” And, there was 
even a more complete bow, and that some 


... ‘did not only do this for royalty, but when they 
wanted to express thanks for a favor, or supplicate 
for a favor, and many other times of meeting they 
often fell on their knees, and then incline the body 
touching the ground with their head, and kissing 
the lower part of the other person’s clothing, or 
his feet, or even the dust of his feet. ‘ 


Some mistook this for worship, as some today mistake such 
for homosexuality. 


If I so desired, I could turn a quite harmless statement that 
no scholar I know of interprets homosexuality (bisexuality) 
in to yet more “proof” James had male lovers in his bed 
Bishop Godfrey Goodman, Court of James The First Vol. 
1, p. 209 wrote: “Another time I displeased him (James) 
when he was in his bed...” 


And as far as all the scandalous pictures of James court are 
concerned, Lawrence Stone notes in his work Zhe Family, 
Sex, and Marriage in England, 1500-1800, page 335, 


speaking of such charactures: 


“The political significance of such material in 
destroying the charisma of kingship should not be 
underestimated, on all three occasions in early 
modern times when a king was deposed or 
executed - England in 1649 and 1688, France 
1793, the event was preceded by decades of 


" Charles having retumed from a long absence is seen in a contemporary woodcut to be prostrated before his father, 
King James V1 & 1, having his father’s legs in his arms. 
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pamphlets and poems, depicting the court as a 
sink of financial corruption and sexual depravity, 
fit only to be destroyed by men of moral integrity.” 


Since most of James pamphleteers were men fired from 
office by him, some even for racism, it is pertinent to note 
the comments of Perez Zagorin, The Court And The 
Country, London, Routledge, and Kegan Paul, p. 43, 


“A veteran courtier dismissed from the service of 
the Prince of Wales, the future Charles II declared 
‘Were I to live a thousand years I would never set 
foot within a court again, for there is nothing in it 
but flattery and falsehood.’”" 


Goodman on page 243 (Vol I) noted that: 


“Most of these caricatures were the inventions of 
the Jesuits, who omitted no occasion of heaping 
the force of their malice and ridicule upon the 
king.” 


John Nichols, The Progresses Of James The First, Vol. 2, 
p. 445 notes: 


“Friends and enemies naturally give different 
opinions... Care only should be taken against 
believing all the reports of the scandalous 
chroniclers of the age...” 


Idle gossip is nothing new, some had speculated that Prince 
' Eddy, the eldest son of Edward VII, and one time heir to 


" Taken from Zhe dutoblography Of Anne, Lady Halkett, ed., J. G. Nichols, Camden Society, N.S., XIII, 1875, 30. 
The remark was made by Will Murray. 
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the throne may have been Jack the Ripper, yet Eddy was in 
Scotland on the day of two of the murders. 


My whole point in this chapter has been to demonstrate the 
folly of the logic behind the case against James. It is 
unjust, unprovable and unhistorical. Furthermore the 
evidence commonly given in support of same (dealt with in 
a later chapter), is inconsistent, weak and misinterpreted. 
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nd principally exercise true wisdom 
in discerning wisely between true 
and false reports. First concerning 
the nature of the person reporter; 
next, what effect he can have in the 
well or evel of him whom of he 
maketh the report; thirdly, the 
likelihood of the purpose itself, and 
last the nature and past life of the delated person...” 


James I - Basilicon Doron 


The proponents of the critical theory might do well to 
consider the following quotations pertaining to their 
criticisms of James: 


“This was the most unkindest cut of all...” 


Antony - lI, ii, 194, 
Julius Caesar, 
By William Shakespeare 
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“Heaven truly knows thou are false as hell.” 


Orthello, IV, ii, 48, 
Orthello, 
By William Shakespeare 


Logically, if James was a homosexual then Shakespeare 
was a homosexual (and who knows who else using the 
critical methods evaluation for determining guilt. Now, as 
lovers of the truth, as reasonable and objective citizens, as 
those who truly appreciate the intrinsic quality of evidence 
and weighing carefully the preponderance thereof, what can 
we say to such a wild and untrue accusations? Thankfully, 
history has served us well in documenting not only the life 
of the sovereign king named James I, but also of his friend, 
Mr. William Shakespeare. These two men share much 
more than their love of the English language and friendship 
with one another. These two men also carry the heavy 
burden of false accusation, the curse of the deceit of the 
tongue of man. Fortunately, careful and thoughtful and 
indeed investigating minds can readily sift through the 
rubbish and refuse that has spilled from the cursed and 
venomous tongues of unscrupulous backbiters, of grudging 
haters of nobility and humility. It-is one thing to set forth a 
charge, but it is happily indeed quite another to prove it 
true, as all good lawyers know. 


The outline of this material is to show that by historically 
comparing these two men; King James and his friend Mr. 
William Shakespeare, their loves, dreams and concerns, 
hopefully a balance and higher appreciation for the honored 
character they had will seat itself upon our hearts. They 
were not perfect, but they were not detestable or deviant 
either. All kings as men are not perfect, but King James 
was noble in spite of his faults. And, he was most certainly 
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not a homosexual and neither was Mr. Shakespeare. To 
those who insist upon this foolishness, I suggest the 
following Scripture: Titus 3:1-3, I Timothy 2:1-3. James 
made it his business to see to it that the English speaking 
people had God’s word. He himself made his own personal 
translation the Psalms. I cannot help but think what went 
through his mind when he is in his daily readings, read 
Proverbs 21:1. 


Despite all railing to the contrary dear reader, history 
judges well. Learn then and defend the honor of truth and 
know by the knowing that James was not homosexual but a 
king as good as Solomon and David. He loved his wife and 
son, and in many ways he was indeed the “British 
Solomon.” 


When looking at this whole issue of the supposed 
“homosexual nature” of King James VI & I, one needs to 
be keenly mindful of not only the source of the accusation, 
but also of the man accused of this sin. Which in this case, 
is King James VI & I. We have already noted the doubtful 
validity of Anthony Weldon as an honest, non-partial and 
accurate historical witness to this topic. Now it seems only 
fair and proper to further scrutinize the man and his 
surroundings, King James VI & I. In order to do this, we 
must look back to the period of time in which this 
sovereign spent his years upon this earth. We shall 
concentrate our study to the time in which the notable 
William Shakespeare was a living subject of the king, and 
indeed more than a casual acquaintance of his majesty. The 
reason for this is because these two men share a common 
problem, the both are accused of being homosexual. 
However, as we shall see, it is one thing to make an 
accusation, but, indeed, quite another to prove it to be true 
and correct. It is my learned opinion that it is not only 
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historically errant to assert that either William Shakespeare 
or King James VI & I were homosexual, but it is also a 
gross twisted logic upon the part of the accuser. To 
illustrate, would it not be most wrong to say it mildly, for 
one to declare that since Michaelangelo made life size 
statues and paintings of naked men, he must therefore be 
homosexual. Likewise, the argument that Shakespeare and 
James were homosexual is equally fallacious. 


King James was a friend to William Shakespeare. Once on 
direct authority from the king, Shakespeare was loosed 
from prison. Charles Hamilton, Jn Search Of 

kespeare—A Reconnaissance into the Poet’s Life and 


Handwriting", notes, 


“James I, in a rare early portrait. Friend and 
sponsor of Shakespeare, the astute monarch 
appreciated and encouraged literary excellence 
and was himself an author of some distinction... 
when Shakespeare was at court, he and the king 
most likely had many stimulating conversations.” 


Now, William Shakespeare, like King James VI & I, 
appreciated beauty, whatever the source. This was a 
particular virtue of the Elizabethan and Jacobean periods. 
They both share a love of exquisitely crafted words, which 
were part of the art of poetry, a talent they both shared. 
Theirs were the hearts of poets. Their love of true beauty 
evidently extended to that of a handsome and beautiful 
face, even if it belonged to a man. But this does not make 
one a homosexual. After all, the world of male models in 
magazines such as “GQ” and on television have long been 
privy to this. It is simply a small group of homosexuals 


1 Excerpt from “In Search Of Shakespeare: A Reconnaissance Into The Paet’s Life And Handwriting.” Copyright © 
1985 by Charles Hamilton, reprinted by permission of Harcourt Brace & Company. 
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that have corrupted this. James’ so called “favorites” were 
nothing more than men who befriended the king and who 
were handsome besides. Every king in history has had his 
“favorites” and his own reasons for choosing them. 
Further, I might add that the cultural setting is important to 
comprehend as a factor of direct importance to this issue. 
In some parts of the world, including parts of Europe, it is 
quite fashionable for men to kiss one another on the cheek 
or lips as either a gesture of greeting or friendship. Are 
they all homosexual? I think not. 


William Shakespeare wrote many wonderful works. 
Among these are his sonnets. Interestingly , Shakespeare 
addressed his sonnets to a man, Henry Wriothesley. A. L. 


Rowse, William Shakespeare—-A Biography, puts this into 
perspective, 


“With sonnet 20 we come to the clue to the 
sonnets as a whole, the nature of the young man’s 
personality and of Shakespeare’s love for him.” 


“A woman's faith with nature’s own hand painted 
hast thou, the master - mistress of my passion; A 
woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted with 
shifting change, as is false women’s fashion; An 
eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling 
gilding the object whereupon it gazeth; A man in 
hue, all hues in his controlling, which steals men's 
eyes and women’s soul amazeth.” 


“That is to say, the young man possessed a 
feminine beauty which attracted men’s eyes to him 
as much as it did women’s hearts; and it was with 
this beauty that Shakespeare susceptible to the 
loveliness of all things in nature, had fallen in 
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love. But as to the nature of his love, Shakespeare 
could not be more clear; it was not homosexual - 
it was not sexual at all, but ideal and all the more 
enthralling of heart and mind.” 


“And for a woman wert thou first created; Till 
nature as she wrought thee, fell a doting, and by 
addiction me of thee defeated, by adding one thing 
to my purpose nothing. But since she pricked thee 
out for woman's pleasure, mine be thy love, and 
thy love’s use their treasure.” 


“What could be clearer than that? No need 
whatever for most of the embarrassed argument 
that has raged around and about the sonnets. 
There is not the slightest trace of homosexuality in 
Shakespeare or even interest in the subject...” 


And, to further enrich our appreciation of the topic in 
question, let us again consult another student of 
Shakespeare. In the book entitled, The Riddle Of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, p. 14, 15 we find the following, 


“From Butler’s time on, the charge of 
homosexuality has been alternately made and 
refuted. The disputants, up to 1944, are recorded 
in that mine of information about the sonnets, The 
Variorum Edition, by Hyder Rollins. The above 
writer in an appendix to The Sense of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 1952, considers the matter 
as a balance of probabilities. We know on 
indisputable evidence that Shakespeare had a 
hurried marriage at eighteen and was twice a 
father before he has twenty-one. This does not 
happen to a young man who is not heterosexual, 
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but such a man may have a homosexual episode in 
his life. What is the probability that Shakespeare 
had? If we employ the arguments of those who 
take him to have had such an episode, we shall 
have to suppose that he was passionately in love 
with a young man at the same time that he was 
sexually enslaved to his mistress. This is, of 
course, possible, but how probable is it? 
Furthermore, the young man is not the only male 
designated as ‘lover’. Shakespeare uses the 
phrase, ‘my lovers gone’ in Sonnet 31 to indicate 
his dead friends, and the young man is told that if 
the sonnets endure he will live ‘in lovers’ eyes’ in 
Sonnet 55. If we take ‘lover’ to indicate 
homosexuality, we shall have to extend the 
homosexuality back into the past on the part of 
Shakespeare and project it into the future on the 
part of the young man. This creates a morass of 
homosexuality can neither be proved nor 
disproved on the available evidence, but the 
balance of probabilities discredits it.” 
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Additionally, from Zhe Story of English, R. McCrum, 
Cran and MacNeil, p. 113: 


“The King James Bible was published in the year 
Shakespeare began work on his last play, The 
Tempest. Both the play and the Bible are 
masterpieces of English, but there is one crucial 
difference between them. Whereas Shakespeare 
ransacked the lexicon, the King James Bible 
employs a bare 8,000 words - God's teaching in 
homely English for every man.” 


From The English Language, David Crystal, p. 196, in the 
chapter titled, “Shakespeare and the Bible.”, 


“All textbooks on the history of English agree that 
the two influences which dominate the final 
decades of the Renaissance are the works of 
William Shakespeare (1564-1616) and the King 
James Bible.” 


Again, in The English Language, p. 199: 


“The Authorized Version of the Bible, then does 
not contain large numbers of new words, as 
Shakespeare’s plays did. The vocabulary looks 
backward, rather than forwards. Compared with 
Shakespeare's vocabulary of over 30,000 words, 
this translation of the Bible is tiny, containing only 
about 8,000 words.” 


Also on page 203: 


“It is only natural to focus on Shakespeare and 
the King James Bible discussing this period.” 
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In The English History Play in the Age of Shakespeare, 
by Irving Ribner, p. 253: 


“This single play is Shakespeare’s MacBeth, 
printed for the first time in the folio of 1623, and 
as Henry N. Paul as argued, probably written for 
a specific performance before King James VI & I 
and his visiting brother-in-law, King Christian of 
Denmark... As we have long known and as Paul 
has carefully documented the play was presented 
before King James as a tribute to what the king 
considered his actual, not mythical, ancestors.” 


This establishes Shakespeare’s friendship and appreciation 
for the king. But, lest one begin to think Shakespeare a 


“lackey” of James VI & I cite from the same work on 
page 256: 


“Such a notion which in effect view the play as 
piece of intellectual time-serving - does, I believe, 
great injustice to Shakespeare. It holds, in effect, 
that Shakespeare did not present his own ideas, 
but rather consulted the writing of King James 
and framed his doctrine to accord with what he 
knew to be the King’s predilections. I do not 
believe that Shakespeare was interested, as Miss 
Campbell writes, p. 286, in ‘expounding the pet 
political ideas of Shakespeare’s king.’ Whatever 
ideas Shakespeare expresses we must do him the 
grace of recognizing as his own. MacBeth; 
moreover, contains some notions quite at variance 
that the Tudor absolutist theory so dear to King 
James, and they are notions which we may find 
foreshadowed in the long series of history plays of 
which MacBeth is the culmination.” 
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The author then proceeds to document examples of 
instances when Shakespeare could, if he so desired, have 
made his characters parrot the King’s wishes. Shakespeare 
does not play up to the King however. 


Again, and still further, there is additional evidence of the 
relationship between James and Shakespeare. I now cite 
from Shakespeare - The Man, by A. L. Rowse, p. 216, the 
following quotation from E. K. Chambers’ work, William 


Shakespeare, A Study of Facts and Problems, Vol. Il, p. 
270, by Mr. Rowse: 


“That most learned prince and great patron of 
learning, King James VI & I, was pleased with his 
own hand to write an amicable letter to Mr. 
Shakespeare. This letter though now lost, 
remained long in the hands of Sir William 
Davenant, as a credible person now living [1709] 
can testify.’..._ It would be very exceptional for a 
monarch to write such a letter; yet it is not 
impossible especially for one who financed himself 
as a writer, which James did. Moreover, he was 
a generous man, and he had reason to be grateful 
for MacBeth. But it would seem that we have lost 
something of significance between William 
Shakespeare and Sir William Davenant.” 
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Also, on this same topic I should like to quote from 
Shakespeare, Actor-Poet, p.205: 


“At about this time the King addressed an 
autographed letter to Shakespeare, full of amiable 
compliments, which Sir William  d’Avenant, 
Shakespeare's successor in the company, was very 
fond of exhibiting to his friends. Over fond, 
evidently, for he showed it once too often and it 
disappeared from his papers. The fact of King 
James’ favor is still, however, attested by the 
official parchment exposed in the National Record 
Office, wherein is shown what consideration this 
friend of art and letters had for Shakespeare and 
his comrades. With a stroke of the pen, the King 
abolished all the permits hitherto accorded certain 
actors to play under the patronage of a great 
noble, and gave to Shakespeare and his associates 
the exclusive right to present, according to their 
commodity, all comedies, tragedies, histories or 
pastorals, ‘as much for our personal delectation 
as for the pleasure of our subjects,’ in any town, 
borough, or university of the realm. Never was 
such a monopoly accorded to any theatrical 
company...” 


And I might point out that Mr. Shakespeare was left 
wanting for words of praise to his king. In Henry VIII the 
play ends with a tribute to Queen Elizabeth and referring 
specifically to James. Shakespeare writes, “Shall star-like 
rise as great in fame as she was and then so shine that our 
children’s children shall see this and bless heaven.” 
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Further, Shakespeare depicted many kings as “bad” in his 
plays. To the people of James’ reign, those “bad” kings 
had been gloriously replaced. But what of the issue of 
homosexuality? If it is agreed that James and Shakespeare 
were friends of sort, what about the allegations of sexual 
deviation of these two men. Again, in answer to this 
question we shall let the historical viewpoint be heard. 
After all, those who refuse to learn from history are 
doomed to repeat it are they not? 


From the Folger Library (Shakespeare Sonnets), Zhe 
Supreme Poetry of Love - Beguiling Mystery, p. XV, 


“Since the sonnets addressed to a man are 
frequently expressed in terms of romantic love, 
readers have raised the question of whether 
Shakespeare reveals in them a _ homosexual 
attachment to his friend and patron. Even if the 
sonnets are autobiographical, psychological 
interpreters have pointed out that certain of them 
clearly signify that the writer was not a 
homosexual. The first seventeen sonnets, for 
example, urge the friend and patron to marry and 
beget children. ‘No homosexual would ever urge 
such action,’ one writer quoted by Rollins 
declares (II, 239). The consensus of those who 
have pondered this problem is that Shakespeare's 
love was not abnormal and that his expressions 
merely follow Renaissance conventions and 
terminology.” 


But, we might ask what does it mean his expressions 
followed, “Renaissance conventions and terminology?” In 
answer, the following. The Folger Library (Julius Caesar) - 
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The Appeal of Roman History, p. Viii, xi, xii, xiii, xx, 


XXXi, XXVii, XXXII, 


“Roman history was widely read in Shakespeare's 
age. Every boy who went through the grammar 
school gained an acquaintance with the history of 
Rome along with other training in Latin 
literature.” (p. Vili). 


“Richard Reynolds brought out as early as 1571, 
a Chronicle of All the Noble emperors of the 
Romans from Julius Caesar, the avowed purpose 
of providing a mirror in which princes and other 
might see the virtues and vices of the ancients. 
The Elizabethans did not lack for information 
about Roman history, and countless allusions 
testify to their knowledge. The modern world 
would may have forgotten the enormous respect 
that the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had 
jor classical civilization. The great outburst of 
intellectual activity that stirred all of Europe in 
the period that we call the Renaissance had its 
inception in the belief that classical learning and 
classical literature would have a humanizing and 
civilizing influence of vast benefit to mankind. 
The Greek and Roman classics became the basis 
of education and everyone who hoped to achieve 
any reputation for cultivation was expected to 
know them. Even those who could made no 
pretense to learning picked up scraps of classical 
lore, for inevitably stories and incidents from the 
ancient past became part of the well known 
tradition.” 


(p. ix). 
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On page 10 of the work aforementioned, the author notes 
how Shakespeare consults the works on Roman history and 
used them in his plays. 


“On the contrary, the Elizabethans looked back to imperial 
Rome for inspiration.” And on page xiii this work notes 
that the play Julius Caesar, “...was acted out at court before 
James I.” And the work notes on page xi that, “To the 
Elizabethans, Caesar was a character of consuming 
interest.” 


And to digress for a moment, it is instructive to note that 
this fine work states that: 


“By 1594, Shakespeare was a member of the 
company of actors known as the Lord 
Chamberlain's Men. After the accession of 
James I, in 1603, the company would have the 
sovereign for their patron, and would be known as 
the King’s Men.” 


Now, back to the issue at hand, on p. xxvii it says: 


“In another respect the Elizabethan theater 
differed greatly from ours. It had no actresses. 
All women’s roles were taken by boys, sometimes 
recruited from the boys choirs of the London 
churches. Some of these youths acted their roles 
with great skill and the Elizabethans did not seem 
to be aware of any incongruity.” 


And finally on page xxxii: 


“To be commanded to perform at Court conferred 
great prestige upon a company of players...several 


~~ 
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of Shakespeare's plays were performed before the 
sovereign and Shakespeare himself undoubtedly 
acted in some of these plays.” 


One last item of interest to tie together all the quotations 
about how much the Elizabethans revered Roman history 
and its link to the question of effeminate of either King 
James, William Shakespeare or those who were associated 
with them. 


“It is well known that Roman men had their hair 
coiffed and perfumed and their nails lacquered 
before they went into battle. A second century 
Roman physician invented cold cream, whose 
formula has changed little since then”, 


Why Does Beauty Matter?, 
Parade Magazine 

Page 13, 

April 15, 1990. 


For the sake of emphasis, I included the following 
references to important works with brief comments. While 
some of the information may overlap with that previously 
given, it nevertheless contains valuable and important 
information to consider. 


From iddle hakespeare’ nets. Of particular 
interest is the defense of Shakespeare against the charges of 
homosexuality leveled at him. You will find interesting 
reading. For the sake of brevity I will not repeat the 
information, but I will reference important points. Note, 
well Edmond Malone in 1790 stated that in response to 
Shakespeare’s language of love addressed to the male 
gender and the resultant charge of homosexuality derived 
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from such, that in Shakespeare’s time men often addressed 
each other in loving terms. He was not the only early 
writer to note this fact. How much more so with James 
being a poet himself, as with Shakespeare, thus, all the 
particular language. One early defender of Shakespeare’s 
style even advocated it was part of literary tradition. The 
author notes on p. 15 that, “...the balance of probabilities 
discredits it...” speaking of the charges leveled at James. It 
is a question of words, and how one’s own prejudice reads 
them. 


In_Search_of Shakespeare, note how this historian 
describes both James and Shakespeare as friends and the 


probability of their having many stimulating conversations 
at court. Why not homosexual encounters one wonders if 
the charges are true? James and Shakespeare are never 
accused of a homosexual encounter, since Shakespeare had 
little political or royal prestige at stake, and he was not in 
hot water with the many religious and political factions 
around James as was Villiers, there was not much political 
mileage out of making the accusation. At any rate, this 
further supports my correlation between the case made 
against James and my referencing it to the case made 
against Shakespeare. It is interesting to note that 
Shakespeare finished his sonnets, the source of the 
accusations against him, during the reign of James. 


Especially after the last chapter, the information we see 
here sheds further light on the weakness of the case against 
James, and that of his friend Shakespeare. 


So, after all the information is weighed and counted what 
can we say? It seems only right to conclude that the 
charges of homosexuality on both King James and William 
Shakespeare stem from a misreading of Elizabethan and 
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Jacobean cultures which were very different from our 
society today. The lines of masculinity and femininity 
were not the same and not exactly or comparably delineated 
as some ignorant people think. This is not to say that 
distinctions between the sexes were not made. On the 
contrary, they served to exemplify the virtues of both. It 
was appreciated of a man if he could carry himself with 
feminine grace and charm if so desired. This was brought 
out in its fullest sense in the theater of which James and 
Shakespeare were both a part. And this was not at all 
completely divorced from every day life in that period of 
time. Further, male Jews and Romans wore what many 
today would consider dresses. So, I believe that neither 
King James nor William Shakespeare were homosexuals. 
And not only that, but neither were their favorites. They 
simply followed the virtues of the Roman history that they 
both so respected and also those of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean culture that they were part of. I think then that 
the charges of homosexuality are errant, based upon scare 


tactics in the hopes that the ignorant and unlearned will buy 
into this wrong thinking. 
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The Language 
of Love 


ne of the principal sources for the 
claim James was a homosexual 
(bisexual) are references to his 
writings where he supposedly makes 
§] mention of his “amorous” feelings 
| towards the same sex. We have 
Zccs mentioned some of these previously 
and dealt with them. This subject 
was lightly broached in the last chapter James and 
Shakespeare. We will now prove that this claim is the 
result of yet more historical/cultural ignorance on the part 
of James' critics. James' references that he “/oved" 
someone were wholly indicative of the culture and time 
which he lived and were not expressive of any 
homosexual/bisexual inclinations. (See also Charles’ letters 
to Villiers). 
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In June of 1598 James VI & I wrote to Elizabeth: 


"..but as Iam more and more strengthened and 
confirmed in the persuasion of your love by the 
proof I have of your courtesies..." 
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July 21, 1623 James VI & I wrote to Charles and George: 


"..in so much as my lord keeper (John Williams) 
says he will love him the better..." 


In 1611 Lord Thomas Howard wrote to Sir John Harington: 


" ..your truly loving old friend..." 


Sir Francis Bacon wrote to the Earl of Buckingham: 


"So my love to you is so strong as I would prefer 
the good of you and yours before mine own 
particular." 


Bacon wrote to James VI & I: 


"..@ firm friendship to my Lord of Buckingham, 
whom I will never case to love..." 


On October 26, 1605(?) Lord Mounteagle received a letter 
from a friend: 


“My Lord out of the love I bear to some of your 
friends..." 


Robert Chambers characterizes James’ "Jove" of his 
favorites as "a brother's love". 


John Nichols, the Progresses of James the First, Vol. 1, 
page. 37, writing of courtiers duties to James VI & I 


"_..pledge of their true allegiance, religious love 
and duty,..." 
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Vol. 2, P315 from Nichols is a pamphlet entitled “London's 
Love to the Royal Prince Henry.” Vol. 3, P 3, Nichols 
records James VI & I desire 


"..that they would show their good affection 
toward him...that this Parliament might be called 
'The Parliament of Love..." 


Following is important information found in our previous 
chapter and for the sake of emphasis on this point due to 
the current prevailing confusion it is herein repeated below. 


From Supreme Poetry of Love—Beguiling Mystery from 
the Folger Library series Shakespeare's Sonnets: 


"Since the sonnets addressed to a man are 
frequently expressed in terms of romantic love, 
readers have raised the question of whether 
Shakespeare reveals in them a_ homosexual 
attachment to his friend and patron. Even if the 
sonnets are autobiographical, psychological 
interpreters have pointed out that certain of them 
clearly signify that the writer was not a 
homosexual. The first 17 sonnets, for example, 
urge the friend and patron to marry and beget 
children. 'No homosexual would ever urge such 
action’, one writer quoted by Rolins Declares (Il, 
239). The consensus of those who have pondered 
this problem is that Shakespeare's love was not 
abnormal and that his expressions merely follow 
renaissance conventions and terminology." See 
previous chapter. 
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It is known that Villiers father died early in life, and left 
George and his family orphaned. Villiers consequently 
needed a father figure, and James was not the first to fill 
this role. Goodman includes the text of a letter from 
Bishop Abbot to Villiers which reads in part: 


"And now, my George, because out of your kind 
affection towards me, you style me your father, I 
will from this day forward repute and esteem you 
for my son, and so hereafter know yourself to be." 


He ends the letter "Your very loving father." If such a letter 
was authored by James you would no doubt seize on the 
"love" bit and offer it as "proof' of homosexuality, but 
Goodman sees nothing amiss. 


This is not all. Sir Lionel Cranfield ended some of his 
letters to men with the phrase: 


"Your lordship's faithfullest servant and lover." Again, 
Goodman sees nothing wrong with this. Others ended with 
"kissing your hand" from other authors, and again, 
Goodman sees nothing wrong. 


What was the view of the Countess of Buckingham, 
Villiers’ mother, of her son's relationship with James? 
Certainly she would object to a homosexual relationship. 
In her letter to George supplied by Goodman she mentions 
the "unfortunate loss of your dear father..." And that a 
King in the person of James VI & I fulfilled his lost father's 
role for which she praises God. George's own mother did 
not know of a problem with her son's sexuality, and it is 
well noted that she was very close to her son. 
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Again, speaking of endings, Robert Windard in writing to 
Secretary Windebanke in official correspondence which 
was read by many, including Goodman, who by the way 
again sees nothing wrong with the letter, Sir Winward ends 
his letter: "Your true lover and servant." 


Again, if such were written by James VI & I or George the 
critics would cry homosexual! There is ample testimony of 
other letters by varied individuals whose correspondence 
ends with the word "Jove" in the suffix narrative 
somewhere in all its various forms. 


Goodman notes the difficulty of the published histories of 
James, being "tissue of contradictions" as he calls them. 
He mentions the reasons for the varied opinions of James’ 
character are "The substratum of all hitherto published 
histories of James, have been the libels of Wilson and 
Weldon, et id genus omne, which appeared long after this 
King's decease, at a time when there was a premium for 
libeling monarchy...Both as Sanderson expresses it, ‘born 
from the dead, and mere abortions; but, like lions' whelps, 
licked over by laborious penmen.' Yet their trail is visible 
even in the pages of our most respectable historians.” What 
have I been communicating to you from the start? 


In relation to certain reports about Villiers' character 
Goodman notes the testimony of a contemporary who 
noted: "But these are all vulgar reports, and therefore 
suspicious either of falsehood or corruption." 


Goodman includes a generous sampling of letters from 
Villiers' wife. They do not give the impression Villiers had 
any problem with the opposite sex, his wife, or her view of 
his relationship with the King. And concerning James’ 
treatment of Villiers’ children an eyewitness account is 
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provided (as noted previously) by Goodman in the form of 
a letter from Conwey to Villiers where it is recounted that 
while James was in the park he saw a fair lady: 


"And he made a great deal of love to her, and gave 
her his watch, and kept her as long pleased with 
him as he could, not without expression to all the 
company, that it was a miracle that such an ugly 
deformed father should have so sweet a child; and 
all the company agreed that it was a hard thing to 
find such a father and such a child." 


Goodman's own commentary on this incident is completely 
benign, and it is mentioned that the historian Wilson 
mentions such with a sneer, but this writer had no problem 
with it, and neither did those who witnessed it. Again, note 
how "Jove" is used. Is this evidence James was a child 
molester? I think not! 


a 
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Ing James VI & I 
at The Age of Twenty Nine in 1595 


© 1996, Richard D. Neumeier (Artwork) 
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Another letter to an individual of the time begins "What I 
am in_love, faith, and power, Iam yours." The same letter 
noting James' VI & I’s treatment of Villiers notes that 
"never a father loved a son, never master loved a servant, 
with more dear and tender affection" than Villiers. Again, 
the father-son relationship, love, and servant-master 
relationship, are evident but no homosexual comparison is 
extant. Another court official, Secretary Conwey notes to 
Villiers how he sees George's relationship with the king: 


"...your king and master constantly loves, esteems, 
and holds you dear, as the best of servants...and to 
fulfill his Majesty's contentment and yours, his 
most wise and noble son inherits his father, or 

NDS WIT. M_IN_ THE LOVE OF 
YOU" 


Was James’ own son a homosexual with George as well? If 
not why not? Again, this author sees nothing amiss in the 
letter. 


George's own wife notes that her own father loved Villiers 
she thought more than he did her: " J will swear, (my 
father) LOVES you better, I think, than he does me." Did 
Villiers have sex with the father of his bride? If not, why 
not? 


A word about poems and poets. I have said it before, and I 
will say it again (with feeling) that it is not at all out of the 
ordinary for poets to write poems to those of the same sex, 
yes even describing their love of such friends without 
homosexual connotations. 
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In the book The Best Loved Poems of the American 
People. Page 58, there is a poem by Berton Braley to his 
friend. One verse goes like this, and this poem may well 
sum of James' feelings of Villiers: 


"There may be a shadow above him of ruin and 
woes to impend, and I may not respect, but I love 
him, because--well, he is my friend." 


I know this brief quote does not do complete justice to the 
verse, but it makes my point. Certainly the American 
people don't love "homosexual poems"? This is not the 
only example, but it is illustrative of the fact that a man can 
indeed love another man without being a homosexual. 
James’ critics may have a problem with this, but it is 
something that therapy will have to correct. 


I might once again, for the sake of emphasis, return to 
Shakespeare's Sonnets. James’ and Shakespeare’s critics 
interpret references, overt or vague, of "love" to mean 
homosexual exchange, especially with the term employed 
between men. To further demonstrate the weakness of this 
superficial errancy, you might want to read the Folger 
Library's book on Shakespeare's Sonnets. Now beyond 
what I have already produced from them, I will include 
this. In a sort of dictionary and lexicon which appears at 
the end of each Sonnet, in explanation of the same, they 
define the following words from Sonnet 30: "Parts = 
Qualities;" "Dear Religious Love = sincere and faithful 
devotion;" "Lovers = dear friends." This is in reference to 
what Shakespeare wrote in that Sonnet to include: "You are 
the more precious to me as embodying all the friends I have 
loved. In you I see them all, which makes me wholly 
yours." 
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Again, if James VI & I or Villiers, or Robert Carr had 
authored such, the critics would immediately exclaim that 
you have yet further "proof" of their "homosexuality". It 
should be immediately evident then that the critical theory 
is a superficial one, and one that is not well supported to 
say the very very least. 


Shakespeare's works were widely known, and they reflected 
sentiments common in that time period. It is in this context 
James should be viewed, not by 20th century prejudices, 
and homomanical/phobic preoccupations and superstitions. 


What of this concept of "friendship" that not only James 
held to, and others of his own time, but those in history 
articulated as well? Sadly today most especially, with the 
social and civil controversy raging on "Gay Rights", an 
occurrence without precedent in history, any men who 
express any sentiment to one another that can be construed 
by some as "unnatural" are immediately subject to scrutiny. 
To be sure there was condemnation of perceived unnatural 
relationship in the past, homosexuality, as we now 
experience it has never before been such a powerful social, 
legal, ethical, moral, or cultural phenomenon with the 
possible exceptions of a few isolated historical occurrences. 
Never before have homosexuals attempted to force their 
lifestyle down the throats of a society that condemned it the 
way we presently experience it. So where does this leave 
the kind of friendship that men used to be able to express in 
time past such as Shakespeare, James, and others? 
Regrettably, the baby has been thrown out with the bath 
water. Men can no longer express physical affection 
towards one another, either physically, or in prose, without 
being wondered about. A good example of a superficial 
case might be thus, Lincoln who slept with another man for 
years, therefore, he must have been homosexual. 
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William J. Bennett has a good book out entitled Zhe Book 
of Virtues. This idea of friendship is expressed somewhat 
in the writings Mr. Bennett includes in his book. James 
Boswell (1740-1795) a Scottish lawyer known for his 
biography of Samuel Johnson termed friendship "the wine 
of life." “Men of affectionate temper and bright fancy will 
coalesce a great deal sooner than those who are cold and 
dull." Then Mr. Bennett includes a piece entitled "The 
Lover Pleads with his friend for old friends." Bennett goes 
on to note that ancients “listed friendship among the 
highest of virtues, an essential part of a happy flourishing 
life.’ Even the different types of friendship are listed, with 
one type being a kind based on pleasure in another's 
company ("friendship of pleasure"), then "friendships of 
utility," and "friendships of virtue." All of these three kinds 
are expressed with "love", with the motivations and actions 
of all being natural. Other authors cited even state that 
friendships are gifts and expressions of God, that even 
transcend relation, age, sex, and circumstance. 


My whole point is this, we base our claims on the 
accusations of men with grudges, ambiguous references to 
expressions of affection common to a different period not 
only of time but of culture also, and vague assumptions 
from scant "evidence". If this is the best the critical 
“historical method’ can produce than it is a sad case 
indeed. 


I have conducted a review of the concept of marriage (See 
James’ reference to his relationship with George as a 
"marriage") in James' time with a view to his own 
particular political views that touch on this ceremony. His 
views are extensive and complex, and the cultural norms 
were likewise fluid. The etiology for James' usage of the 
word "marriage" can be stated quite innocently. After all, 
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Charles I was a “husband” to Kate and no one has ever 
accused Charles I of being a pervert. 


In investigating the concepts of marriage in James’ time, 
along with his own royal views of same, I have found that 
the actual basis for James’ usage of this word was in part 
political in nature, and not sexual in any way. It had its 
roots in James’ authoritarian concept of a sovereign and his 
subjects. You see, in James' time the idea of the King 
being the father of his subjects, and the people being his 
children (hence the blind loyalty and obedience required of 
them) was commonly known as Patriarchy. This view 
favored the doctrine of the divine right of kings which 
James VI & I also held dear. It was this very doctrine that 
was being challenged in James’ own time, and a doctrine 
that ultimately played a part in bringing down James' own 
son, Charles I. 


The dynamic of Patriarchy was basically that the authority 
of the King was directly analogous to the authority of the 
father of the family at the time, which was absolute. It is in 
this sense of the father's total power over the family, and 
the obedience of the family members to the father that the 
word “marriage” comes into play. One of the most crucial 
and most dearly held doctrines of King James was the 
notion of the divine right of kings, and one of the most 
prized personal traits James sought was the characteristic of 
loyalty in his subjects. In light of the many plots against 
his life this was probably wise and necessary. 


James admired loyalty in his wife, his hunting dogs, and his 
subjects. He admittedly coveted this character trait above 
physical beauty, and rewarded those who exhibited this trait 
handsomely. The two outstanding features required at the 
time of the "child and wife" (mentioned in the letter in 
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question) were OBEDIENCE. My earlier parallelism 
complements this view. 


It is the concept and aspect of loyalty and obedience that 
James was no doubt referring to in the letter with the word 
"marriage". You see, to disobey your father was 
considered rebellion, and similarly to disobey the King was 
also considered rebellion, as the King would be your father 
so to speak also. Again, at that time, the father had 
absolute unquestioned and absolute authority over all the 
household. So too did the king (father) with his subjects 
(family). 


This view of marriage in the Patriarchal sense was being 
questioned in James' own time, and I believe James viewed 
such questioning as having ominous ramifications for the 
monarchy as he knew it. 
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It was in fact to be the downfall of his own son. It was said 
"If absolute sovereignty be not necessary in a state, how 
comes it to be so in a family.". And Mr. Lawrence Stone 
notes in his book Zhe Family, Sex and Marriage in 
England, 1500-1800, that this ultimately "undermined the 
traditional absolute authority of the father and husband." 


James, by defending and justifying a Patriarchal view of 
marriage with reference to his subjects in general, and 
Villiers in particular, was, in James’ mind, a defense of his 
own view of a King's relationship with his people. If one 
goes, so does the other! 


Thus, James defended his views, and held to the Patriarchal 
view of the King's fathership (in a marriage) with his 
subjects, and a father's absolute authority in the family, as a 
defense of his style of rule. 


I believe this is why he so employed the term. The concept 
of a Patriarchal relationship to the family with the father 
being in fact "married" (joined) to the members thereof was 
important to James, and it is only natural to see this view 
exemplified in his writings. This same sentiment was 
expressed by James’ son Charles I to Kate by him affirming 
that he would be in effect “her husband.” Therefore, there 
is no more homosexual connotation in James use of the 
word “marriage” than there is adultery in Charles I’s 
affirmation of his being a “husband” to Kate. 


In further support of my contention that men wrote lovingly 
to on another in James' time I cite from pages 6, 7, 16, & 18 
of the work above cited as examples of a much broader 
volume of like material. The following are phrases found 
in letters from Prince Edward to Richard Coxe. By the way 
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no claims of homosexuality have ever been made of either 
of these men. 


"This I ought to do, when I perceive in it such 
love... Your love is great; and your good will free 
and generous...Farewell, my most loving and kind 
preceptor." And: "...it is a proof that I love and 
remember you...1 cannot forget you, because I 
write your name on my heart (memories of letter 
191?)...farewell my almoner'’...your loving pupil.” 
And: "my dearest almoner" And: "Wherefore you 
are deserving of my love, and I ought to rejoice at 
your good health. However, if I did not love you, I 
should be most ungrateful...I must need love 
you...that you may soon return to me; for I greatly 
desire to see you. My dearest almoner..." 


If we take the culture in consideration, also with the fact of 
the characters involved, and weigh the preponderance of 
the evidence, then there is little evidence for the charge. 
The critical view necessitates such broad brushing, and 
superficial interpolations, that it is difficult to defend the 
critical thesis. 


Cultural considerations are important, for example, Francis 
Osborne” related “...J have seen Sommerset (Carr--a 
Scotsman) and Buckingham (George Villiers) labor to 
resemble, in the effeminateness of their dressings...they 
exceeded any part of woman kind my conversation did ever 
cope withal.” 


" An “Almoner” is a persan who distributes alms on behalf of an institution, a royal personage, a social worker in a 
hospital. 

: Beecroncly Osborne's views were not held in high esteem or widely believed in circles supportive of James or in later 
times as Anthony Wood records in his Life dnd Times, Vol I, page 257 that: “... the vice-chancellor (Dr. John 
Connant) caused all the booksellers to appear before him and commanded them not to sell ary more of Mr. Francis 
Osborne's book (Advice t a Son or Directions for your better coreiuct)...” However, repression of Osborne's works 
backfired and the work sold even more. 
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It is a fact that perverts of old who took pleasure in dressing 
like women did so, publicly. It was not at all uncommon 
for them to have paintings of themselves in their feminine 
splendor commissioned. Lord Cornbury is a prime 
example. He dressed up (in drag) many times in public and 
there is a painting of him in such garb. You can find it in 
the New York Historical Society. I find it curious then that 
Villiers did not do so. (See footnote for same) 


In fact, there is no other such charge related of Buckingham 
other than from a very few that hated him, and/or who 
suffered loss of office or Peerage because of him. And of 
course, we know from James himself that he bitterly 
condemned effeminate dress. There is no credibility, 


confirmation, or preponderance of evidence then of such an 
unfounded claim. 


Another such misapplication, by modern biographers this 
time, is James! statement, usually given in part and out of 
context, by James' historical accusers, "Jesus had his John, 
and I have my George." This is somehow supposed to 
"prove" James was "gay". The full quote is: 


"You may be sure that I love the Earl of 
Buckingham [Villiers had been raised to the 
peerage] more than anyone else and more than you 
(Parliament) who are here assembled, I wish to 
speak in my own behalf, and not to have it thought 
to be a defect, for Jesus Christ did the same and 
therefore I cannot be blamed. Christ had his John 
and I have my George." 
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Instead of proving James was gay it establishes the 
opposite. I give the full context of this statement, and 
James declared that he did not believe this association 
should be thought of as a "defect". He compared it to Jesus’ 
relationship with John (the “beloved” disciple), an overtly 
benign heterosexual reference. No historian in the universe 
has claimed--to my knowledge--that James openly declared 
to all of England at his speech to Parliament that Jesus 
Christ was a homosexual, a mandatory interpretation if the 
critical theory is correct. If he did, he would have been 
removed from the church and the throne for blasphemy! 
Can anyone deny this? Therefore, this very quote that is 
commonly offered to, at the very least, insinuate James was 
a homosexual actually vindicates James! It is in this 
context that James’ comments must be interpreted. The 
Biblical precepts and matters relevant to homosexuality and 
the view of the Anglican Church on same make this a 
necessity. Also since James VI & I professed Christianity 
than this too must be accounted for. It is my considered 
opinion that never again can the comments of James be 
taken out of context to blacken his name. All the evidence 
points away from the critical view of James VI & I. 


Another example of “evidence” that supposedly “proves” 
James was a “homosexual” is a quotation mistakenly 
ascribed to King James that actually comes from his 
favorite, George Villiers. When the quotation is examined 
in its historical etymological context it is found to be proof 
only that neither James nor Villiers was homosexual, only 
that they employed terminology consistent with the period 
of history in which they lived. Here is the quotation: 
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George Villiers the Duke of Buckingham, wrote to James 
that: 


"J naturally so Jove your person, and upon so 
good experience and knowledge adore all your 


other parts!, which are more than ever one man 
had..." 


This is supposed to be some kind of expression from 
George that he "adores" James' “physical appendages” 
(“parts”). Supposedly an oblique reference to sexual 
attraction. This is a false reading for a number of reasons: 


. Villiers used the phrase "naturally so love your person", 
and this would be incompatible with behavior that was 
considered unnatural. Villiers is talking about James’ 
non-physical personality and kindness, not physique. If 
there is one thing that is universally reported of James it 
was his physical handicaps which were hardly known to 
be exemplars of his physical beauty. 


. Similarly, James, with all his disabilities, would hardly 
be "Joved" on the basis of such deformed physical 
disabilities. 


. Anyone familiar with Elizabethan terminology would 
know that "parts" was commonly used for 
character/personality traits and not physical anatomy. 


" Sir Thomas Herbert (1606-82) was groom of the bedchamber to King Charles 1 and he noted in his memoirs that a 
Mr. Harrington who was held in “good esteem” by King Charles 1 was “... a gentleman qualified with special parts, 
and having found him trusty, ... and very little obliging to his Majesty.” 
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Sir William Sanderson in describing Sir Walter Raleigh 
comments "And for all these his GOOD PARTS..." 
Sir William Sanderson in describing Sir Thomas Overbury 


"a man of GOOD PARTS..." 


Sir Anthony Weldon in describing a lady's character "The 
honorable esteem I have ever had of you and your BRAVE 
PARTS..." 


Sir Walter Scott's notation of Sir James Elphingston "...a 
man of EXCELLENT PARTS..." 


Sir Anthony Weldon in describing Sir Thomas Overbury 
",.a man of EXCELLENT PARTS..." 


In Dr. Godfrey Goodman's book on James, just a scant 
perusal of the first volume reveals the following. The 
editor of Goodman's work, Dr. John Brewer cites the text of 
a letter from the Earl of Essex to the Lord Keeper Egerton, 
commenting on the “CHARACTER” of Northhampton has 
a "sweet nature, a faster friendship, and a truer 
thankfulness" that he observes in his cousin. Goodman 
notes that James once told a military man who laid down 
his arms in this way "The King thanked him for his LOVE." 
once again, Dr. Brewer cites the text of a letter describing 
Bacon's view of Winwood “his empty gravity, and his little 
PARTS." 


Goodman in speaking of Chancellor Egerton, "He was a 
man of very great PARTS." 


And Goodman when speaking about the boon 
companionship shared between two men describes it as 
"mutual LOVE" and "he out of his LOVE to them..." 
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The editor of Goodman's work notes the dislike of the Scots 
in James’ time and includes a poem written about them 
which is negative. 


Goodman in describing Archbishop Spalato writes "and 
being a man of extraordinary PARTS for his learning, his 
apprehension, and _ intellectuals..." And Dr. Brewer, 
Goodman's editor, cites Fuller's Church History, which in 
describing none other than King James notes "This aged 
prelate of eminent PARTS..." (X. 94). 


I could quite literally go on, but suffice it to say I have 
proven my case beyond perhaps the point where I have 
should, and have risked boring the reader with a deluge of 
facts to refute this assertion. 


It is good to remember what the word “PARTS” meant to 
those who used it in that time, in opposition to the critical 
theory’s implied usage. I have provided ample 
documentation in the historical context to prove that 
“PARTS” meant "character, qualities, nature, disposition 
and/or temperament". It was used to describe non-physical 
character traits. What has the critical theory provided to 
establish that either James or Villiers used the word in a 
sexual way? D. H. Willson in his book King James VI 
And _I so lists the quotation from Villiers to James using 
“parts” and gives the reader the mistaken impression this is 
a sexually explicit referent which is erroneous. 


Moving on we return to Halliwell's book of Letters of the 


Kings of England. The prince of Wales is found to write 
to Richard Coxe, his Almoner: 


"From the American Dictionary Of The English Language, Noah Webster, 1828: “Parts - Jn general, parts is used for 
excellent or superior endowments or more than ordinary talents. This Is what we understand by the phrase, a man of 
parts.” Also, from The Random House College Dictionary, Revised Edition: “Parts - A quality or attribute 
establishing the patsessor as a person of importance or superior worth, a man of parts.” 
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"My dearest almoner, your love is great, such 
love, my most loving and kind preceptor, your 
loving pupil, my dearest almoner, I love and 


remember you, I write your nam m rt I 
love you most." 


To Queen Catherine he notes that: 


"Real love is the love of God." Again, to his 
Almoner, he notes my dearest almoner, dearest 
precepter, most loving precepter, your loye, ... 
loving, ... my love towards you, you are deserving 
of my love, I love you, I must needs love you." 


To the Earl of Hertford Prince Edward writes "that love of 
yours." 


To the Archbishop of Canterbury Edward writes: 


"Most loving godfather, most loving godfather, 
more dear to me than my eyes." And again to Earl 
of Hertford, " most sweet Kinsmen, for if you 
excel in kindness, all men will much admire the 
goodness of your nature, therefore, your kindness 
toward me Icannot but love you very much...." 


It is worthy to note that Prince Edward was barely nine (9) 
years old when these letters were written, and were 
composed with the assistance of learned men, his 
counselors, and he frequently wrote in Latin as did James. 
Is not Latin known as one of the romance languages? 
Hardly can one indict Edward with homosexuality based on 
his usage of the word "Jove" addressed to males, and if so, 
how then can James be so indicted on the same evidence? 
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Also, instructively, Edward when just ten (10) penned 
these next words to the Queen were penned: 


"Since you love me, I cannot but love you in 
return; and since you love the word of God, I do 
love and admire you with my whole Heart. " 


There is no hint of sexuality in the expression of the word 
"love" from a 10-year-old boy Prince to a fellow Monarch, 
a Queen here. Obviously, the word "Jove" was used with 
great latitude at the time , and to interject the concept of 
romance or even sexual feelings into the word without clear 
evidence is folly! Edward even goes so far as to mention 
that certain men are "beloved" to him when writing to the 
Lord of the Council in London. Edward to the Lord 
Lieutenant of the Ireland writes he is "well-beloved" as was 
Barnaby Fitzpatrick a gentleman of the Privy Chamber, as 
was the Duke of Sommerset . 


Another expression of affection from James VI & I to 
Villiers and his family that is commonly misunderstood is 
because James kept a miniature picture of Villiers close by 
his heart, that this supposedly so the story goes indicates 
James was gay. Again, the historical context is at odds 
with the critical theory. In the text of a letter from 


Balthasar Gerbier to the Duke of Buckingham, Mr. Gerbier 
relates that: 


"The King with great affection has sent an express 

for the little portrait, a proof that the large and 
real one is ever in his heart...signifying that your 
Excellency, though absent and transported to 
distant lands--that your heart and your soul, 
unchangeable, turn and aspire towards his 
majesty continually." 
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This contemporary did not think such a gesture was out of 
line, nor an indication of abnormal behavior. Not only did 
James keep a small portrait of Villiers, but he also had such 
of Villiers family as well, Mr. Gerbier also relates in the 
same letter: "Madam desire me to send to your Excellency a 
portrait of herself and your sweet little lady (Lady Mary 
Villiers).” As usual, when the superficial cobweb of James' 
critics are confronted with the historical facts, their 
allegations are found to be nothing. 


In speaking of matters of the heart, Toby Matthews wrote 
in a letter to the Duke of Buckingham that: "J love your 
lordship with my heart." Goodman includes this letter in 
his book without comment of a negative nature. Goodman 
also includes one of the many letters extant to record 
individuals who spoke and had business with James while 
King James was in his bed. This can be found in a letter 
from Secretary Conwey to the Duke of Buckingham: 


"On Sunday night Mr. Grimes arrived here at 
Theobalds, and found his Majesty in bed...he 
observed Mr. Grimes in his discourse of your well 
being and good reception, honor, and love..." 


In the text of yet another letter from Mr. Gerbier to 
Buckingham, related by Goodman, Gerbier notes of 
Villiers: 


"That though a_ servant of the Duke of 
Buckingham, my passion did not transport me to 
say more of him that all the world to whom he was 
known, that his other virtues had produced this 
one in him, that nothing could more incline him to 
act virtuously than the love of virtue itself; and 
that, as he was devoted to worthy and exalted 
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things, he was an enemy of all that is base and 
low, more especially avoiding the having his eye 
or his hand in the direction of lines which are not 
perpendicular,...meddling with any affair unjust or 
contemptible..." 


This would hardly have been said of a man who was a 
known homosexual! 


Secretary Conwey to Villiers: 


"your King and master constantly loves 
esteems, and holds you dear, as the best of 
servants...his son...contends with him in the love of 
you." 


From before, for emphasis, Gerbier to Villiers: 


"..my passion did not transport me to say more of 
him...that nothing could more incline him to act 


courteously (Villiers) than the love of virtue 


itself..your natural character.” 


While this author was in the United States Army the rumor 
mill was quite active as any member of the United States 
Armed Forces can attest to. Gossip abounded, much of it 
was half-truth, and the rest was simply fabrication; very 
little of it was true. Experienced soldiers train themselves 
to ignore idle gossip, and concentrate on facts. Often times 
their lives depend on it! 


In this context, I simply do not understand why some refuse 
to examine this issue with the historical and cultural 
context in view unless there is either an element of bias or 
ignorance involved. It seems to this writer that examining 
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the preponderance of the credible and factual evidence in 
this case together with the mitigating cultural anomalies of 
the time and taking all this into account in any 
determination would be the only fair way to proceed. Why 
has this not been done with James? This is a dangerous 
trend in historical circles and one which should be 
immediately remedied. 


The term "favorite" with reference to James seems to be 
often misunderstood as a term indicative of homosexual 
preference. Websters 3rd New International Dictionary of 


the English Language (unabridged), page 830 notes of the 
term “favorite” as: 


"specifically one usually loved, trusted, or 
provided with favors by a person of high rank or 
authority (the Duke of York...granted the area 
between the Hudson and Delaware Rivers to two 
of his..." 


Furthermore, the famous Spanish explorer Christopher 
Columbus was a "favorite" in the Court of the King and 
Queen of Spain. Additionally, the well known Roman 
emperor Julius Caesar had a freedman's son as one of his 
"favorites", to command three legions stationed in 
Alexandria (see Suetonius, The Twelve Caesars, Penguin 
Classics, p. 47). Also, a modern example can be found in a 
common contemporary Christian publication titled “Our 
Daily Bread.” This publication lists staff writers for this 
magazine as "favorites". 
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Only a shallow, superficial, desperate and of course faulty 
argument could acclaim that this periodical is promoting 
“homosexual” authors based on the above. If this is wrong, 


how then it be done, accepted, or condoned with King 
James? 


Continuing on with etymological examples of the benign 
usage of the words under consideration used between the 
same sex we note that Robert Woodward to Secretary 
Windebanke: "your true lover and servant,..." 
Lionel Cranfield to George Villiers: 
",..be constant to him that loves and honors you..." 
Count Gondomar to Villiers: 
",..remembrance of a cordial love and respect..." 
Toby Matthews to Villiers: 
"T love your lordship with my heart,..." 
As noted previously, Secretary Conwey to Villiers: 
"On Sunday Night Mr. Grimes arrived here at 
Theobalds, and found his majesty in bed...the 
honor and love..." 
Conway wrote to Villiers: 


"What I am in love, faith and power, I am yours..." 


If the diligent reader will examine the letters James wrote, 
you will find a common theme in them; namely King James 
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had an affinity for using canine appellatives for his close 
friends i.e., his usage of "dog", "beagle", “hound” and even 
“monkey” as quaint nick names for his friends. You see, 
James was an avid hunter, and had a pack of well trained 
hunting dogs. His favorite dog, he loved dearly. Some 
spitefully said James loved animals better than men! At 
any rate James favorite hound was accidentally killed by 
James’ wife on a hunting trip. James did not rant, rave, or 
blow up at his Queen, rather, he forgave her tenderly and 
purchased a large jewel for his wife as a memorial from his 
lost hound and in his honor. Dogs, to James, were symbols 
of loyalty and obedience. By now you can begin to guess 
why James, his wife, and his son so employed the terms 
they did to designate those qualities in his servants. There 
is simply no sexual overtone in the terminology. Only the 
depraved workings of a modern mind devoid of any 
historical context in this matter could assign a sexual 
connotation to James’ usage of “dog” to refer to some of 
his friends. 


Call 
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Also, in reading the literature of the period, James’ works, 
the works of his son, Charles I, and the like, one can 
appreciate the fact that often times "Jove" was idealized as 
an expression of, or a token of respect between one another, 
be it servant/master, King/subject, man/wife or the like. 
Again, nothing need be sexual about the term as it is often 
perverted today. I have provided ample "scholarly" sources 
to document and establish this point beyond controversy. 


Now with reference to one of the texts from James that 
some find overtly "homosexual", and which they cite to be 
by way of their materials, namely a letter from King James 
to Robert Carr. It should be remember that much profitless 
speculation has been indulged in regarding James and Carr. 
One need only read the materials extant on the Overbury 
Scandal to find this out. At any rate, portions of this letter 
are as follows to be followed by commentary on same by 
this author: 

"your long creeping back and withdrawing 

yourself from lying in my — chamber, 

notwithstanding my many hundred times earnestly 

soliciting you to the contrary, accounting that but 

as a point of unkindness." 


I am in possession of the entire letter from which this 
quotation is taken. It should be noted that the term 
"Father" = “father-in-law.” 


The letter is very long, many pages in length! To take such 
a small sampling, and use it to "prove" homosexuality is a 
twisting of James' whole point of the letter. Before I put 
this letter in its proper context, let me give you some 
further quotations from this supposedly _ overtly 
"homosexual" letter. 


SE 
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"...not only the good estate of my own people but even 
the estate of religion through all Christendom, which 
almost wholly under God lies now upon my 
shoulders...many a time (I) prayed for you, which I 
never did for no subject alive but for you." 


"First I take God, the searcher of all hearts, to 
record that in all this time past of idle talk I never 
knew nor could out of any observation of mine find 
any appearance of any such court faction as ye have 
apprehended,...." (This opens the letter). 


The letter begins with James wondering why the factions at 
court have poisoned Carr against him. James indicates that 
if he knew of such he would have surely put a stop to it. 
James further wonders why Carr is repeating lies with 
reference to himself, and is amazed that he could be getting 
such from factions in court. James and others put no credit 
in them, why should Carr? Plainly Carr was worried about 
his status, his father's status, and was no doubt spoiled. 


James notes that he did not affront Carr by his actions, and 
notes that he even received Carr's nephew in my 
bedchamber." The queen was well aware of this, and 
James notes his "idle talk" was like the "popes cursing". 
James cannot understand why Carr is behaving so 
childishly. Next, follows a reporting of the trappings of 
court life, and the relevance they have to Carr's behavior 
with reference to the "insolent pride" that has taken over 
Carr. 


James instructs Carr not to deceive himself, or as the Bible 
says not to think of himself more highly than he ought. 
James notes that in the same past reference was the quote 
about "/ying in the kings chamber" his bad fall in which his 
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horse came down on top of him earlier that year. You may 
remember that it was when Carr broke his leg at an 
occasion in front of the king is when Carr and James met. 
James notes that it was shortly after his severe injury when 
Carr began showing his "sullen behavior towards me 
(James)." James goes on to note how Carr distrusted 
James’ kindness and "friendship". James notes Carr's many 
"mad fits". It is in this context that James notes Carr 
refused to lye in his chamber. James continues on to 
catalog the problems that Carr has caused, and James' 
endless efforts to rectify the situation. He mentions that 
Carr furiously assaulted James at "unseasonable hours". 
James then concludes summarily: 


"These observations have been made and collected 
upon your long being with me at 'unseasonable 
hours’, loud speaking on both parts, and their 
observation of my sadness after your parting, and 
want of rest." 


Note well James rested after Carr left, and when they were 


together they argued! Not the best atmosphere for a quallid 
“homosexual” encounter! 


This constant arguing was no doubt the reason for Carr's 
"long creeping back and withdrawing yourself from lying 
in my chamber" as James put it. 


James continues with the theme that most of all he prized 


the quality of obedience in his household officers. James 
notes: 


".... had rather have a conformable man with but 
ordinary parts than the rarest man in the world 
that will not be obedient..." 
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In other words, James would rather have a humble and 
obedient servant with no outstanding personal character, 
bright nature or even disposition and/or temperament, than 
“.. the rarest man in the world that will not be obedient.” 


Parenthetically, obviously, then with George Villiers, King 
James prized his obedience. It is admitted James did 
comment on the handsomness of Villiers, but it must also 
be remembered that many men in England and Europe also 
made the same such observations as did James about 
Villiers. James treasured trust and faithfulness, and that is 
why he chose "dog" to convey the thought he intended in 
his writings. 


Continuing on with the theme of the letter in question. 
James continues on about the qualities that one should 
expect in a servant to the Prince. He mentions that court 
graces came through Carr’s office, his official position as 
“Chamberlain”, and that of his father who held the position 
and office of “Treasurer.” He mildly chastises the both 
father and son, members and officers of James’ household 
in their actions. James again notes that he has shown no 
disrespect in that James allowed his nephew “in my 
bedchamber.” 


This privilege of being allowed in such close proximity to 
the King by the way was a show of favor to such an 
individual(s) and a recognition of the sovereign’s trust in 
that person(s). Not just anyone got to be alone with James 
or his family. It was the same thing, a token of trust, just as 
was when James and Charles leaned on a favored/trusted 
member of the court when walking. Neither James nor his 
son Charles (who through birth defects had trouble 
walking) would trust themselves to be in such close 
proximity and being dependent on someone in such a 
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vulnerable position unless they fully trusted them. 
Likewise, if James did not trust you, then you did not get 
into his bedchamber or chamber and if you were allowed in 
same, it was an honor and a sign of the Kings trust in you. 


James further notes “...your nearest kinsmen, that loves not 
to be idle, in my son’s bedchamber.” James notes that this 
show of favor to Carr and his family should have “silenced 
these news-bringers and makers of frays.” 


Possibly factions at court were spreading rumors that Carr 
was falling out of favor with James, and James notes that 
by virtue of the fact that Carr is allowed in his chamber that 
this should be sufficient proof that such rumors are wrong. 
This is consistent with the text of the letter. 


James ends by pleading with Carr to make amends, seek 
favor by respect and obedience and love, and not 
intimidation; to be a friend, not an ingrate “which the God 
of Heaven forbid.” 


There is some question as to where exactly James’ meeting 
with Carr took place. It is instructive to note James himself 
makes a distinction in the terms “bed chamber” and 
“chamber.” (Though it is possible they may refer to one 
location). We know that (see English Historical Facts 
1603-1688) the parts of the Royal household consisted of 
many chambers, rooms, and meeting places both above and 
below the stairs. One of the leading officers in the 
Household was the “Chamberlain” and another significant 
officer was the “Treasurer,” (Carr and his father). The 
bedchamber and chambers were not always the same 
physical locality as physical locations, i.e., rooms. The 
term “chamber” by itself is ambiguous and could refer to a 
number of rooms admittedly within the royal household. 
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The Chamberlain and Treasurer were members of the Privy 
Council. Normally, monarchs met with these officers in the 
Privy Chamber to receive an audience with them. Carr’s 
influence over James’ bedchamber would no doubt be by 
virtue of his office, but it is significant that on no less than 
three occasions James refers in this letter to his bedchamber 
(none directly with reference to his meeting with Carr), and 
once to his “chamber” (with reference to his meeting with 
Carr). It is then significant that the location James names 
as the meeting place for he and Carr to meet was simply his 
“chamber”. It is most probable based on the terminology 
of this letter that James wished to mend this sad situation 
between himself, Carr and his father, both of which were 
officers of his household, and members of his Privy 
Council, to rectify this court faction in the very room 
designed for that purpose. 


In his reign James did combine the bedchamber with the 
functions of the Privy Chamber. Even so, this room was 
still available for James to use if he otherwise did not wish 
to meet in his own bedchamber. If James meant 
bedchamber relative to his meeting with Carr he would 
have likely said so, and did say so on no less than three 
occasions, all without reference to meeting with Carr. It 
must be admitted; however, that it is possible that such a 
meeting between James and Carr took place in James’ 
bedchamber, yet this would also be natural by virtue of the 
fact of Carr’s position in James’ household. The reason I 
question this is based on James’ usage of the words 
delineated above, and the fact that James would hardly have 
the stamina or desire to argue in his private quarters. He 
would no doubt choose a neutral location if it was 
convenient for him for such a heated meeting, and this 
would logically be the privy chamber which was not in use 
much in James’ reign. 
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The number of times James sought or solicited Carr to meet 
with him in chambers was proportional to the number of 
times Carr exhibited fits, and verbal arguments with James. 
James, being weak on his legs even in the best of health, 
was in no condition after his bad fall to stand and argue 
with Carr. It is only reasonable that James would employ 
the terminology he did. It would not be unnatural to expect 
a bed or comfortable chair to be in the privy chamber for 
James’ use if he required same. “Lie with me” in this letter 
can mean no more than “meet with me”, and no doubt 
James hoped for resolution of the matter, which sadly did 
not come about in the peaceful manner James prayed for. 


Even if for some reason James did in fact mean for Carr to 
meet him in his bedchamber and there to “lie with him” this 
still would not prove sexual activities took place. As noted 
earlier, and for the sake of emphasis, James was hardly in 
any physical condition to stand and argue with Carr for any 
length of time due to his physical handicaps, injuries and 
falls. Therefore, it is only natural for James to ask Carr to 
“lie” in his bedchamber (assuming of course it was this 
locality) for two reasons: 


1). James’ bedchamber was the normal 
place James met with his household officers 
of which Carr was a prominent one, and; 


2). James was often physically incapacitated 
and unable to stand or walk without 
difficulty or taste balily As far as the usage 
of the word “Jie’” goes it is noted that 


"hy definition as noted in Websters ictic ith rence History. Springfield MA, Merriam 
Company, 1923, page 1245 “lie can mean: A) = be still or a B) to remain for a time at a particular locality, C) 
or, to be situated or to occupy a certain place, D) to reside temporarily, or lodge in a particular location, E) to be in 
camp such as in quarters (See Dickens “Afr. Quinion lay at our howse that nigh"), F) to be, ... This source also notes 
that “The forms of lie are often Ignoruntly or curelessty confournded with those of tre transitive verb lay.” 
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Villiers and Charles used this term in the 
sense that they would “stay” or “be” at a 
particular locality for a certain length of 


time. No sexual connotation lies behind this 
term. 


Furthermore, it was common for James’ attendants and 
guards to “Jie” with each other in beds in the adjoining 
chambers and for James own personal guard to “lie” at the 
foot of his bed while on duty. James could have simply 
wished Carr to “Jay” down on his bed while they discussed 
the situation as James would not wish to stand for long 
periods of time due to the weakness and injury of his 
extremities. Or, James could have employed the term to 
mean “stay” or “meet” with him in his chambers to resolve 
the unfortunate situation. 


Such is not outside the range of the usage and meaning of 
the word in either Jacobean usage or etymological 
employment. If James intended for Carr to lie on his bed 
while they discussed matters James’ bed was very large and 
there was plenty of room for he and Carr to comfortably 
converse in a relaxed atmosphere. 


I interpreted these comments in the context in which they 
are found, and I believe are reasonable. The only thing that 
remains is for scholars to take notice. There is nothing in 
this letter that is even remotely “homosexual.” 
Moving on, in a letter from Thomas Egerton to the Earl of 
Essex, July 15, 1598: 
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*“..of any that love you,...of those that love you 
none more simple, and none that loveth you with 
more true and honest affection,....” 


In a letter from A.G. to Peter Ferryman “Jf my love to you 
were not more than my fortunes....” 


In a letter from William Strachey to Peter Ferryman, Early 
1609, “...true act of my love....” 


In a letter from Thomas Percy to William Parker, Lord 
Monteagle, October 26, 1605: ‘“‘my lord: out of the love I 
bear you to some of your friends.,....” 


In a letter from Edward VI to the Earl of Hertford: “...most 
sweet kinsman,....” 


In a letter from Edward VI to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland: “Right trusty and well-beloved.....” 


In a letter from King Edward VI 


“To our well-beloved servant Barnaby Fitzpatrick, 
one of the gentleman of the privy chamber.” 


In a letter of Edward VI, “well-beloved’ to various other 
court officers. 


Thomas Watson’s Poems, The ionate Centu Love, 
London, 1582, John Lyly to the Author, his friend: 


“My good friend, I have read your new passions, 
and they have renewed mine old pleasures, the 
which brought to me no less delight, ....” 
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Regarding Queen Elizabeth, an ancient source who reveres 
her as “our virgin queen” nevertheless described her 
relations with her staff: 


“her lovers were her ministers, and her ministers 
were her lovers, love commanded and love was 
obeyed....” 


From Ian Wilson--Shakespeare--The Evidence, Unlocking 
The Mysteries Of The Man And His Work, St. Martins 
Press, 1993, p. 147 


“Thomas Arundel wrote asking for a favor from 

Lord Burghley’s son Robert Cecil, assuring him in 
the course of this ‘I do truly love you and 
therefore wish that every man should love you, 
which love in these troublesome discontented 
times is sooner won by clemency...I am wholly 
yours....°” 


“No one would seriously suggest that Arundel 
meant those words in the way they would be taken 
today, and innumerable similar examples can be 
quoted, not least family-man Ben Johnson 
addressing Shakespeare as ‘my beloved’ in the 
first folio.” 


All this should clearly show that the so-called “loving 
terminology” James and his contemporaries used is not 
indicative of homosexual/bisexual leanings. James 
phraseology was completely natural for the time he lived 
in; therefore one should be highly skeptical of any source 
that attempts to prove James gay based on snippets of his 
writings that contain words of love expressed to a fellow 
man. 
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One last example of a mishandled and misapplied event in 
James’ life, we now come to the incident at Farnham 
Castle!. This letter can be found in the Historical 
cri ission--Calendar The_Manuscript 
Of The Marquis Of Bath, Preserved At Longleat, Wiltshire, 
Vol. 2, Dublin, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, p. 71”. 


The date given to this event is 1615. This was an eventful 
year. In this year Villiers was newly elevated to gentleman 
of the bedchamber. From 1610 to 1619 James own 
physician says the King’s illnesses were very active and 
debilitating. Indeed from 

this time on they steadily increased, a significant increase 
mind you in the frequency and severity of critical, 
debilitating, and possibly what was to be the beginning of 
the very illness that took his life in the end. This year also 
was busy for James’ literary endeavors. For example, one 
of the works completed in this year was a Remonstrance for 
the Right of Kings and the Independence of their Crowns 
(1615). It was even the year in which William Sanderson 
defended James and Buckingham’s relationship and rise. 
Now we know that it was the custom of the king to 
compose letters on his bed at night. 


This is the possible scenario. James calls in Villiers to his 
room. Villiers, newly elevated to his post as aide to the 


' Sir Thomas Herbert noted in his memoirs that Farnham Castle was noteworthy for being a fortress and at one time 
even served as a garrison for troops. This location was; therefore, ideal for James who was concemed for his safety. 
The Marquis of Buckingham to King James V1 & J: (1615-1622?) “Dear Dad and gossip, your last command was 1 
should write merily and short. How may you expect the performance of this from me having filled my heart so much 
full of thoughts, for my reception yesterday when I came, my entertainment being there, and my leave taking was such, 
nay I say such sir, that all the way hither I entertained myself your unworthy servant with this dispute, whether you 
loved Mme now (my ever dear master, here give me leave to say a full heart must either vent itself or break, and that 
oftentimes these sences are better expressed in absence and by letter than otherwise, you know full thoughts causes 
long parenthesis) better than at the time which I shall never forget at Famhamn where the beds head could not be found 
between the master and his dog, Sir, if you mark not well the parenthesis it doth break the sence that was my desire and 
if therein 1 did deceive it was with my good will. To conclude these thoughts are never likely to break your faithful 
servant's heart, which when so ever it shall be truly and thoroughly searched, shall be found full of love faith and 
obedience o you, in one thing excepted, that I will not be so hastily rich as you would make me, though covetuslic | 
will make myself so in this, eartanally to deserve your blessing which I humbly crave, as your majesties most humble 


slave and dog, Steenie, “ (addressed to the Best of Masters). {Crown Copyright is reproduced with the permission of 
the Conwoller of Her Majesty's Stationary Office, HMSO} 
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King is still unsure of the King’s good will and his own 
favor, or is requested to serve as a guard for the King. The 
King is laid up in bed by one of his many illnesses, and 
believes by now he can trust the man. The king is trying to 
write some letters, or possibly work on the book previously 
mentioned. Perhaps the king wants Villiers input as was 
common for the king to seek out, also mentioned 
previously. At any rate, he invites Villiers in to sit on the 
bed where the king has his writing materials, books, 
parchments, and reference works laid out, or has Villiers do 
this. He has Villiers fetch the pertinent works as he needs 
them in the compilation of the book he is working on. 
Villiers feels honored that the King graces him so, and is 
- assured that he is favored by the King. After the evening is 
over, Villiers has been as a dog fetching his master’s bone, 
all over the bed, to and fro, getting this and that, from one 
end of the bed’s head to the other, serving his master. It is 
in this context that the comments made in the “Farnham 
Letter” can be understood from the available facts. This 
account is more plausible than the critical theory’s highly 
speculative hypothesis. 


At the risk of being repetitious, just for the sake of 
emphasis, on Farnham, the references in the letter provided 
previously can mean nothing more than an innocent 
assurance from Villiers that he had secured the king’s favor 
(love). It has been noted before that James had crippling 
arthritis, and that Villiers had served as guard to the king by 
command. It is also a fact that those closest to the king 
received greater favor, and those farther away from the king 
were dealt with more formally. On this occasion James 
could have been suffering from one, or a combination of; 
arthritis, being bedridden due to physical ailments, or 
injury/disease of his already weak legs. James could have 
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been working on his correspondence as he normally did at 
night, or on one of his books authored in this year. 


Assistance in gathering and/or arranging sources on the 
bed for the king’s examination, or perhaps serving as 
secretary may have been part of Villiers’ duties that night. 
None of these facts are beyond known and admitted events, 
and all are indeed possibilities. By James allowing this 
new servant so close to the king’s person was an obvious 
sign of trust, and favor. Thus, Villiers, though he may have 
had doubts about his fortune at court in the past, now he 
had no need to “wonder” if James favored (loved) him now, 
and naturally he would not forget the moment when the 
king first took him into his confidence. I still remember the 
first time my battalion commander first called me by my 
first name when I was his aide in the Presidential Escort 
Unit. Homosexuality is simply not an issue in this 
perspective. Neither the historical context, culture, nor the 
facts negate this view. 
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At any rate, the gist of the letter flows like this, it opens 
being addressed to the “best of masters.” The familiar 
“Dad” and “God-father” salutation appears. The Duke 
relates his thanks for the King’s reception, and the 
entertainment provided for the occasion. So great was the 
celebration that Villiers felt unworthy to receive such a 
grand ceremony. Then the parallelism to Farnham comes 
in. Prefixed to the quote from Lockyer is the parenthetical 
statement: 


“..my ever dere master, here give me leave to say 
a full hart must eyther vent itself or breake, and 
that oftentimes thes sences are better expressed in 
absence and by letter then otherwise...” 


Immediately following the Farnham quote comes this 


“Sir, if you marke not well the parentises it doth 
breke the sence,...” 


A statement of caution to properly understand what the 


Duke is writing. He sums up these feelings by stating that 
Villiers’ heart will ever be: 


“Trewlie and throughlie searched, shall be found 
Jull of love, faith, and obedience to you....” 


(See letter to King James from “Charles and Steenie” 
regarding the reference to the “bed post” and the “beds 


head” reference as cited in the “Farnham Letter.” in 
Chapter 2). 


Suffice it to say I find it strange that if the Duke and the 
King were flagrant homosexuals that the Duke would say 
that it was better to express the sentiments of memories of 
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Farnham in a letter, rather in person. Surely in person 
would be more appropriate for the memory of a supposed 
homosexual interlude. Also, it is strange that the reception 
and homecoming at court would remind the Duke of a 
private homosexual encounter. Plainly the Duke is flattered 
that the King went to such expense to demonstrate his favor 
to the Duke. It was a public show of the King’s kindness, 
and benefaction to the Duke, and this reminded him of 
Farnham where the king first showed his trust and 
patronage oof the newly appointed _ servant. 
Misunderstanding this context “breaks the sence” of the 
letter. In short, there is no context in this note to support a 
homosexual interpretation. There is no more 
homosexuality in the Duke’s expression here, or James’ 
comments for that matter than there are in Villier’s oft 
references to “sweet babie Charles.” Even Lockyer admits 
this is a possible view, though he does not subscribe to it. 
Nevertheless, other scholars do, and so do I. 


Caution therefore should be exercised in accepting the 
superficial claims of James’ critics. 


es 
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MODERN EXAMPLES OF Gossip 


ack in December of 1992, a pastor of 
one of the largest churches here in St. 
Petersburg, Florida, proclaimed from 
his pulpit to his congregation in the 
\| middle of his sermon: “Did you know 
King James was a homosexual - 
uhmmmmmmmm?’ Having this on 
tape I wrote this man a kind letter informing him of the 
basis for his voicing this rumor, (which he never gave any 
evidence as to why he believed James was “gay”) and 
exhorted him to study the matter further. No reply, I then 
again wrote him another letter and provided further 
information for him to consider. No response, I wrote yet 
another letter, and then another, still no response 
whatsoever to any of my correspondence. I then wrote one 
more letter, and then one last final letter. All my 
correspondence has to this day been met with only silence. 


This was far from the first time this pastor ya idle 
gossip about a person whom he had never i ( ane a 
the above case). Years before he had made accu 

thout ever having met me. The story 


against yours truly wi On October 2, 1994, I attended 


does not end here however. 


ee 
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the services of the pastor referred to above where he was 
forced to step down from his position as pastor for his 
vaguely confessed wrong doings involving someone of the 
opposite sex. Interestingly, his sin began in 1992, the very 
same year in which he unjustly accused King James. This 
pastor has since been formally removed from his position at 
the church for failing to conform to his agreement to fully 
remove himself from all pastoral authority. He has now 
started his own church. 


In 1993, I had communications with an old college 
acquaintance. He accused King James of being a 
homosexual, and when I attempted to challenge this 
assumption I was “not man enough, arrogant, and less than 
a Christian man.” In other words, guilt by association - I 
was gay too. 


These incidents illustrate the types of people who have an 
affinity for spreading rumors and gossip. For those in the 
Christian community - who profess to follow the Bible and 
Christ, they would do well to consider what the Bible has to 
say about gossip - Talebearers and spreading rumors. 


Proverbs 11:13; 18:8; 20:19; 26:20; 26:22; 16:28; Leviticus 
19:16; Romans 1:29; II Corinthians 12:20; I Timothy 5:13. 
It is wholly inconsistent for one to claim on one hand to be 
a Christian, and on the other, with the evidence of record to 
condemn King James as a homosexual. 


Apparently, the Bible has had little impact upon professing 
Christians in this regard. In Moody Monthly, July/August 
1985, pp. 87-89, the following articles appear (in order). 
The Real King James, Karen Ann Wojahn and The Bible 
That Bears His Name, Leslie Keylock. Guilt by 
association, as Mrs. Keylock’s article directly follows Mrs. 
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Wojahn’s article and refers to her work in the very first 
sentence. 


In 1990, I wrote to Moody Monthly concerning the inequity 
of publishing only one side of the story. By the way, 
Mrs. Wojahn’s article had no bibliography or listing of the 
sources of her opinions expressed in her article. After a 
follow up letter I received a reply from Joseph M. Stowell, 
III, President of Moody Bible Institute which sponsors 
Moody Monthly Magazine. He affirmed it was the belief 
of Dr. George Sweeting now Chancellor, and himself as the 
current President of Moody that King James was in fact a 
homosexual, and that such reporting was “reliable data and 
spiritual nourishment for God’s people.” 


I then replied to that letter that to be fair a balance of both 
sides of the issue should be represented. I received a very 
vague and terse reply that if Moody decided to print 
material, “...in the area of Bible versions, we will consider 
your interest in being part of the project.” 1 replied that it 
had already been six years (in 1991) since their original 
article and that it was high time to present balance on the 
issue. I articulated that Moody Monthly printed errant 
historical information, gossip and to prevent negative 
fallout they should immediately reconsider their position. I 
asked point blank when would they do justice to this topic. 
After two follow up letters Joseph M. Stowell, III, 
responded that they had, “...no plans in the immediate 
future to reproduce the subject.” 


In the September, 1993 edition of Moody Monthly, p. 21 
they printed a brief article by James Watkins entitled, 


Wrongly Accused. It was how one could protect himself 
from false charges and accusations. It mentions that many 
charges of sexual abuse are generated by “...spouses 
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seeking to win custody battles.’ (Ulterior motives from 
biased sources). It mentioned that in Illinois 55 percent of 
the 10,000 charges of child sexual abuse were unfounded, 
and that 10 percent of sexual allegations were false. 


The article recommends the following to protect oneself 
from false accusations: 


1. Always have a strong alibi. 


2. If accused, tell only those who absolutely have to know. 


3. Don’t defend yourself, but allow God time to bring 
vindication.” 


One wonders then: 


1. Why Moody refuses to print any dissenting opinion 
regarding its false accusations of King James? 


. Why Moody on one hand condemns King James on 
evidence which elsewhere it cautions against in its 
article Wrongly Accused? 


. Why Moody does not list the sources behind its 
accusations? Why Moody makes no mention of the 
Biblical injunctions against gossip? 
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la. Why Moody would consider that accusing King James 
is “spiritual nourishment for God's people”? 


. Why Moody has refused to expose facts of admitted 
known homosexuals they have knowledge of as the 
case with the New International Version (NIV) (i.e., 
Virginia Mollenkot).? 


Mr. Watkins’ article Wrongly Accused illustrates my very 
point about false accusations, by those who seek revenge, 
about how it is all to common for those who have an ax to 
grind to generate charges of a sexual nature and/or abuse, 
and the like to further their particular goal of retribution. 


And what is even more astonishing is that this indirect 
vindication of James and unbeknown to Moody (a 
refutation of their libels of James), comes from the very 
magazine that has popularized in Christian circles the libels 
against King James. 


In this very article Moody Monthly poignantly refuses to 
convict the individuals mentioned within its text of the 


accusations made against them by their accusers. Why, 
they have even “changed their names to protect the privacy 
of those involved.” One wonders why they did not extend 
this courtesy to James? 


Moody Monthly, in so doing, has thus vindicated and 
established the position set forth in this book regarding 
James’ innocence of the slanders of his character, while at 
the same time enervating and burying their own case 
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against King James. The only question remains when they 
will take notice of this fact! 


One cannot help but wonder though, why King James did 
not merit such consideration, if indeed accusations alone 
cannot convict an individual of an insinuation. Truly, if 
allegations alone, void of any valid documentary evidence 
in support of a claim, standing alone, cannot convict the 
individuals mentioned in this article “Wrongly Accused’, 
how then can same irrefutably convict King James? Is 


James to be held prisoner to the “guilty until proven 
innocent rule?” 


To put it simply, on one hand, you have King James: 


Moody Monthly Magazine takes as “Gospel Truth’ the 
accusations made (with no evidence) against him by his 
self-seeking enemies (who hated not only James, but his 
whole family as well and even the nation of Scotland) and 
reports same as indisputable fact and reads these very 
incriminations into James’ own writings, because of the 
supposed truth of the imputations made by James’ enemies. 
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Yet, on the other hand, we have the people mentioned in 


Moody’s article “Wrongly Accused.” 


Logically Moody now does a double take in regards to how 
they think slanderous and libelous accusations should be 
handled against not only brethren but anyone in general. 
Here Moody turns around and rejects the same line of 
evidence they previously used to convict King James, and 
they now refuse to take the same type of accusations made 
against people in the article “Wrongly Accused” as factually 
probative. The very same type of arguments/accusations 
they used to condemn James are now not sufficient to 
convict anyone of anything unless supported by factual and 
objective evidence. 


I might venture to guess that the individuals making the 
accusations in “Wrongly Accused” against the individuals 
mentioned therein probably had much more credibility than 
James’ enemies. And yet Moody still cautions against 
accepting their testimony without evidence to back their 
claims up. If Moody would apply this very same reasoning 
to James they would have to retract their previous article 
“The Real King James.” How Moody can continue to hold 


to contradictory principles in this regard is a good question. 


So, what is the result of this? Well, it is acceptable 
(according to Moody) to convict James of homosexuality 
based solely on accusations made entirely without 
evidence. However, this same rule does not seem to apply 
to anyone else. Moody seemingly rejects this principle in 
every other instance except King James - Why? Moody’s 
article “Wrongly Accused” is proof of this. 


King James was a fellow brother in Christ. He is dead. 
Apparently Moody Monthly Magazine will not bother to 
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check out the sources that accuse him. The do not list any, 
nor do they list any of the ameliorative testimony in favor 
of James. This is not honest journalism nor is it accurate 
history. It is manifestly unjust and as such stands as a 
prime example of “Character Assassination.” 

In comparing Moody’s two articles: “Zhe Real King 
James” and “Wrongly Accused,” we have here two sets of 
people accused of sexual impropriety, James and those 
mentioned in the article “Wrongly Accused.” James is 
adjudicated to be guilty and they are not. What is the 
reason for this imbalance? One can only surmise that there 
is some bias or deficiency in logic on the part of 
Moody Monthly in regards to this issue. Moody Monthly’s 
affinity for biased and hostile sources in regards to James is 
most disturbing for an organization that claims to be 
concemed with historical and Biblical truth. This is 
evidenced and highlighted by Moody’s refusal to give 
James the same consideration and protection they have 
extended to others accused of same and/or worse. 


I like what Abraham Lincoln used to say to his lawyer 


friends who wanted to pass off opinion as fact in law. He 
used this riddle, 


“If a man were to call the tail of a dog a leg, how 
many legs would the dog have?” “Five.” was the 
usual reply. “Wrong,” Lincoln would say with a 
smile. “The dog still has four legs. Calling the 
tail a leg doesn’t make it one.” 


You can find a dollar bill in the sewer, but that does not 
make it a bank. These arguments remind me of the boy 
who was convicted of killing his parents and pleaded for 
mercy on the grounds that he was an orphan. 


mmm 
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Moody’s article “Wrongly Accused” admits freely that 
people will accuse someone falsely for ulterior motives, 
and that this is done in “high numbers.” If then 
unsubstantiated accusations have a high probability of 
being untrue, and the American principle of “innocent until 
proven guilty” is consistently applied, and there exists clear 
bias on the part of James’ accusers and there is legitimate 
question as to their reliability, and racism is a factor in the 
negative statements made of James; should this not call into 
question the critical view that Moody Monthly espouses 
without reservation, question, criticism or comment? It 
should; however, unfortunately Moody Monthly has yet to 
recognize this fact. It should therefore be readily apparent 
to the reader that the philosophy and criteria used to convict 
persons of alleged wrongdoing and the methodologies 
Moody has employed in regards to the two articles 
contrasted are diametrically opposed to one another. 
Double standards should be avoided. 


We all know people will tell lies to suit their own purpose, 
and one would have be a liar to not admit this. If this is so, 
isn’t this why we invented the little word “evidence?” How 
many of us would be willing to relax our justice system or 
the principles of history in relation to facts to make it easier 
for people to be adjudicated guilty of any crime based 


solely on the accusations made by our enemies or biased 
sources? 


James should be to all Americans and those who claim the 
name of Christ Innocent until proven guilty! 


The position by Moody Monthly is even more shocking 
when the historical fact remains that there does not exist 


one place where James I proclaimed himself a homosexual 
nor is there is one instance where one of his favorites 


hs 
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one to my knowledge, ang 
insinuations. If this ; 
s th 
i (ilu ariy € case how then can 
confidently make such a char 
reader agree to let those who 
This question needs to be honestly dealt with: Is accusation 
alone sufficient grounds to spread a rumor of 
homosexuality against anyone? Does making an accusation 
damage the character and reputation of the accused? If so 
should not proof of the charge be required? 


ge against James? Would the 
hated you write your epitaph? 


In fairness it should be stated that thankfully not all in 
Moody Bible Institute support such actions. However, my 
criticisms are offered to Moody in the hopes they will 
change their mind and to cite them as an example of how 
gossip can infect even professed Christian institutions. 
Truly the etiology of my opposition to critical accounts of 
James’ alleged sexual misdeeds is the result not of 
bitterness but of what this author perceives as a historical 
injustice and a miscarriage of history. Critical historians 
may be sincere yet I believe they are sincerely wrong. 
Therefore my loving rebukes should be received for what 
they are, kind reminders of our unjust actions and a clarion 
call to return to classic historical methodology. 


These questions along with the examples provided above 
well illustrate the widespread character assassination to 
which King James has been subjected to. The 
inconsistency of his critics is more than enough to cause 
concern in the impartial mind. Remarkably, the so-called 
“Christian” community has, to its shame, been a willing 
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participant in the libels made against James. The only 
question left then is why? 


Perhaps if we punished gossip as some African tribes do 
(cutting off the gossiper’s lips) we would not be faced with 
such a wide spread problem as we do. Inasmuch as we do 
not punish the guilty, the crime continues. 


One of the reasons for gossip is that it gives center stage 
and attention to the talebearer. Those who are outside the 
circle of power, those alienated from attention, outcasts, are 
prime candidates for spreading gossip (Weldon, Osborne, 
Peyton) fit this bill. Also, personalities of renown and 
political figures are most likely to suffer tall tales told of 
them, and gossip is frequently used as a tool for revenge. 
Again, the parallels between James and his critics in this 
regard is striking. Further, gossip is frequently told and 
retold becoming distorted, and all the more spread thus 
accounting for sensationality of the information and the 
distance it travels. 


Jack Levin and Arnold Arlike in their book Gossip - The 
Inside_Scoop, Plenum Press, New York, London, p. 44 
notes that it is common to:“...hear the same rumor, or some 
variation of it, from more than one source.” And on p. 51 
they note that rumor, “...is more likely to spread when 
events are ambiguous and...when the target is socially 
connected.” Again, the parallels are striking. First we read 
the same insinuations of James from more than one source 
(Weldon, Osborne, Peyton etc.) Second, the rumors from 
James’ critics are vague, none directly accuse him of 
buggery or sodomy, and James was more than “socially 
connected” as King. 
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We see then James has many accusers moder and 
contemporary. The evidence relied on is seldom cited, and 
is gossip at best. That such data is highly unreliable and 
suspect. That James critics are often inconsistent and often 
unwilling to present a balanced picture of his person. And 
lastly that professing Christians are wounding their own 
and violating the very book they profess to obey in their 
accusation of James, and this is from the top down in 
Christianity today. Such is not history but character 
assassination and as such James stands Unjustly Accused. 
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“He Said, She Said” 


- Sir ANTHONY WELDON - 


nthony Weldon’, Clerk of the Green 
Cloth, he came from a family which 
for generations had provided officers 
in the royal household. Weldon 
accompanied James on his visit to 
Scotland. He was knighted by 
James on May 11, 1617 and went to 
Scotland that same year. He kept 
friends at court even after he was dismissed by King James. 
During the civil war he held office under Parliament and 
opposed the monarchy for which he was granted a pension 
as areward. He was a disgruntled courtier, a racist, and his 
writings exemplify this and his “sour grapes” attitude 
toward King James. Weldon hated the Scots both as a 
people and a nation, and he authored a treatise entitled, A 
ect Description of the People 
London, 1659, printed. Extracts from this are: 


“First for the country, I must confess, it is too 
good for those that possess it, and too bad for 
others to be at the charge to conquer it. The air 


————— — ———_ ——— 
" Dewiled biographical sketches will be found in Chapter 10 for characters mentioned in this chapter. 
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might be wholesome, but for the stinking people 
that inhabit it.” 


“Their discourses are full of detraction; their 
sermons nothing but railing; and their conclusions 
nothing but heresies and treason’s. : 


“Fornication they hold but a pastime, wherein 
man's ability is approved...at adultery they shake 
their heads...murder they wink at; and blasphemy 
they laugh at;...” 


“their flesh naturally abhors cleanness. Their 
breath commly stinks of pottage; their linen of 
piss; their hands of pigs t...;...to be chained in 
marriage with one of them, were to be tied toa 
dead carcass, and cast into a stinking ditch...I do 
wonder that...King James should be born in so 
stinking a town as Edinburgh in lousy Scotland.” 


This man was a racist, and his allegations of James 
(although never directly mentioning sodomy, buggery, or 
homosexuality) are thus to be challenged. 


Weldon and others penned their accusations after the 
execution and trial of James’s son, Charles I. For example, 
Weldon’s Court and Character of James! was published in 
1650. The trial and execution of Charles I was in 1649. So 
in the republican atmosphere of England, with the 
animosity of the monarchy at fervor pitch, Weldon’s work 


i a 

Pg ey on Sivan 8 death by a friend. Contemporary accounts charge the publisher with altering 

eee. ee aaa charges not originally authored by Weldon so as to further blacken the 

ic al , ’-Heylyn in his 5 summarily dismissed Weldon’s book as an “infamous 
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ones cra One year after the death of James’ son 
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; monarchical form of 
Bs overnment 
fee ae cake wae that England could ee He 
vf . Cedless to say such anti-monarchi 
oe -monarchical 
eee =a ee ground, and naturally the most recent 
€ brunt of the poison pen historians s 
uch 
= a and Wilson. Libeling the king was the in thing 
E do. Such Jealousy was more a symptom of 
isillusionment with court politics due to sour grapes or 


that former system of government in such disrepute than 
any actual accurate historical accounts. 


Here is a sampling of what Weldon had to say about James: 


“His tongue (was) too large for his mouth, which 
ever made him speak full in the mouth, and made 
him drink very uncomely, as if eating his drink, 
which came out into the cup of each side of his 
mouth...that (weakness in his legs) made him ever 
leaning on other mens shoulders...He would never 
change his clothes until worn out fo very rags...the 
wisest fool in Christendome... 7 


“For he as not naturally cruel over lives, though 
in displacing officers, which naturally he did 
believe was as glorious 4s to overthrow and 


conquer kings.” 


«the Scots would get all, and would begger the 
kingdom.” ( Robert Carr was Scottish) 


his new favorite, in 


‘ec ° Hy 7 oO love fo 
Ein Ins, pases sp impatient than any 


which the king was more 
woman to enjoy her love. 
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“The King hung about his neck, slabbering his 
cheeks...” 


This is the general picture Weldon draws of James. 


The origins of Weldon’s spiteful and hateful comments and 
evil portrayal of James lie in his dismissal from office, 
forever ending his family’s supply of officers to the royal 
household. You see, Weldon wrapped up his libel of the 
people of Scotland in documents from the Board of Green 
Cloth, which were found, and he was summarily dismissed, 
with a pension. He kept quiet until he sided with 
parliament in the Civil War, lost his pension, and authored 
the Court and Character of James. Weldon was chairman 
of the Kentish Committee for the Sequestration of 
Royalists, and was awarded a pension from Parliament for 
his loyalty. Weldon dedicated his Court and Character to 
his lady friend, Lady Sidley, which Sanderson claims the 
document was stolen and altered to blacken James’ name, 
and then published. More can be read of Weldon in later 
chapters, but suffice it to say, this man Weldon, as a 
historical source is highly suspect and cannot be relied on 
as an accurate witness. Interestingly, he never directly 
accuses, only hints, that James’ amorously kissed men, 
which modern day historians interpret as an indictment of 
homosexuality. As Maurice Lee Jr., Great Britain’s 


Solomon - James VI _ & I In His Three Kingdoms, 


University of Illinois Press, pp. 309-910: 


“ . : 
Historians can and should, ignore the venomous 


caricature of the king’s person and behavior 
drawn by Anthony Weldon...” 
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Christopher Durston, in his book James I, Routledge, 
London & New York, p. 2, speaks of Weldon: 


This poisonous piece of literary revenge was to 
do profound and lasting damage to James’ 
reputation, as it became the prime source from 
many subsequent historical assessments whose 


authors failed to make sufficient allowance for its 
obvious bias.” 


Robert Ashton, James I, By His Contemporaries, 
Hutichinson of London, p. xx: 


“Entertaining though they may be, the treatises of 
writers such as Sir Anthony Weldon and Francis 
Osborne are characterized chiefly by their 
author’s spiteful and indiscriminate animus 
against the king. They are represented here not 
because of their value as accurate accounts of 
events which is negligible...” 


Pre 1295 Wallace Coat of Arms 


—————‘ el 
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- FRANCIS OSBORNE - 


Francis Osborne (September 26, 1593 - February 11, 1659): 
His family sided and fought with Parliament in the Civil 
War. He is the author of Advice To A Son (which contains 
warnings against women), and the Traditional Memoirs Of 
The Reigns Of Queen Elizabeth And King James I (1658). 
This work contains much court gossip and many 
unsupported rumors. He opposed the Monarchy for in 
1652 he wrote “... a plea for a free state compared with 
monarchy.” He was not only a personal, political, and 
religious adversary of King James but a racist as well for he 
not only hated the monarchy, James, Scots, but he used 
gossip as a tool of revenge. At this point, rather than go 
into his political background, let’s look at some of what he 
had to say of James. It is instructive to note that while he 
does not directly assert James to be a buggerer or sodomite 
(homosexual/bisexual) he does leave one with the 
impression James’ interests in men were more than usual. 


His traditional memoirs were written for recreation and to 
“gratify my spleen.” Osborne claims that James in public 
was more affectionate to his wife and Queen Anne, “than in 
private he was.” How Osbourne knew this is a question as 
he never was in any position to have a knowledge of such 
details. Osborne decrys James raising Carr (a Scotsman) to 
so “high a title.” (Jealousy) Elsewhere Osborne lashes out 
at James’ preference for Scottish nobility over English by 
stating, “For ancient gentlemen, finding themselves 


preceded by Baser families...’ This is a repeated theme in 
Osborne’s work. 


Ls 
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When Osborne comes to James’ overt shows of favor to his 
Scottish retinue and common English courtiers, Osborne 


takes advantage of the opportunity to cast aspersion on the 
relationships by stating, 


"...0 the love the king showed was as amorously 
conveyed, as if he had mistaken their sex, and 
thought them ladies; which I have seen Sommerset 
(Carr) and Buckingham (Villiers) labor to 
resemble, in the effeminateness of their dressings; 
though in whorish looks and wanton gestures, they 
exceeded any part of woman kind by conversation 
did ever cope withal. Nor was his love, or what 
else posterity will please to call it, (Who must be 
the judges of all that history shall inform), carried 
on with a discretion sufficient to cover a less 
scandalous behavior; For the kings kissing them 
after so lascivious a mode in public, and upon the 
theater, as it were, of the world, prompted many to 
imagine some things done in the tiring house, that 
exceed my expressions no less than they do my 
experience; And therefore left floating upon the 
; heard Sir Henry Rich, 
waves of conjecture...] have he oe 
since Earl of Holland and some others refused his 
h conditions they 
majesty’s favor upon those pele 
; lled that place in his 
bscribed to, who fille ae 
ne j 1 d spitting afier 
ion...Rich,...turning aside and Sp 
affection... Poo th... Osborne 
the king had slabbered his ae te 
concludes alse es, England more than 
up of these golden calves cos. a 
Queen Elizabeth spent in all her wars. 
for the following 
This is a blatantly exaggerated account fo 


reasons: 
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James “Joved men like women, as they dressed like 
women and were effeminate.” This stands in opposition 
to everything James believed. He condemned such 
conduct many times, both publicly to the people at 
large, in church, and to his own son. This then is little 
more than “sour grapes” from an anti-monarchist and 
racist. 


James kissed men, or “slabbered their mouth.” Firstly, 
men kissing men in England was common and an 
accepted practice of greeting, favor and acceptance. 
Kissing was more prominent at court because it was an 
easily identifiable sign of the kings favor and goodwill 
(something Weldon, Peyton and Osborne were lacking 
and resented.) Weldon mentions James slabbered even 
when he kissed a man on the cheek. James congenital 
defect of a permanently enlarged tongue was the reason 
for this and James’ food and drink dribbling out of his 
mouth when he ate and drank. James did not; therefore 
“French kiss” these men. The likely etiology of this 
diatribe exists in the resentment of Osborne being 


excluded from favor at court and his hatred of James 
and Scots. 


All these observations of Osborne are admittedly 
rumor, gossip and opinion, “J have heard..waves of 
conjecture,” “Imagine”, “as if...” yet there is good 
reason in another area to suspect Osborne’s account - 
his racism. If one is to take at face value his criticisms 


of James, they must likewise accept his view of the 
Scots in general. 
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ots, nation, are ill represe in thi 
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ed to find an iti fe 
to them. ’ 3 y positive reference 
m. Osborne’s own admission as to why he wrote 


for his own “Hecr iy? “ 
; ; ” eation” and “to 
Sratify his spleen.” He notes it was out of “fear to see 


England possessed by the Scots, a people ever in 


conjunction with France, and therefore likely to prove 
malignant...” 


Osborne was hateful of the authority James exercised over 
the church, and labeled it “tyranny daily practiced by the 
clergy... how pernicious it is to entrust either prince or 
priest with any power capable of abuse.” His anti- 
monarchical tendencies caused him to state in relation to 
this that “one day this may tempt the people to a new 
reformation.’ It was he himself who was tempted; 
however, when he followed Oliver Cromwell against King 
Charles. Osborne did not like the authority the church had 
over the people, and James being the head, a believer in the 
divine right of kings as his own son, Charles, did not fare 
well with Osborne. 


Osborne refers sarcastically to the Scots as “their race.” 
Osborne felt cheated out of position by favorites, as he by 
birth was born with title, and for common men to be 
elevated above him was 4 crime in his mind. He disdains 
favorites, even those of Elizabeth as es ee. a 
“natural employment's. beans ee aa uy 
Osborne’s comments 4S far with Eliza andi som 
James. Osborne even notes how Henry VII n 


around him, and 4 marginal note by W. Scott notes 
men : 


hat “it was long said of Henry VII by the voice of 
that 
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tradition, that he loved a man.” It was Henry VIII that 
made “sodomy” a capital crime in the judicial courts. 


Osbome again refers to Scots as a: 


“beggerly rabble.” “Scotland, a nation no less 
distant from the English in nature and affection.” 
“The Scottish cruelly, who did daily beg, sell, or 
exchange... remaining obstinate in their 
rescusancy... to be thrown into a den of Scotchmen 
(a negative fate).” 


As far as Robert Carr is concerned, and Osborne’s 
resentment of the man: 


“Robert Carr from a poor page, and to the 
dishonor of our ancient nobility, raised him to as 
high a title as most Earls of England.” 


How dare James elevate not only a commoner above one of 
noble birth, but a Scot at that. Osborne considered it an 
injustice, and it is this hatred of his that is more probably 
behind his negative comments on James and his Scottish 
favorites whom Osborne terms the Scots in general as 
effeminate, the: 


“Scottish imunities, wily Scots... Scottish 
impudence... He that considers the enmity that 
hath ever been between Scotland and England, 
with a propensity to drive on a feud through many 


generations, cannot think of our mixing without 
trembling.” 


Osborne notes the poor condition of the Scots with 
contempt in comparison to others, “But what have the Scots 
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of their own 

a aeiinatt ide. a eggs, barnacles, and drugs...”, and 

Pe otthither, a an “irreparable loss” by being 

feces and “; a at England had no need of such base 
ucn a beggerly addition must needs be 


destructive.” “T, 

5 he Scot” . 

. ; » 1S referred to 

anything but what is in his own country: be no good for 


aes ruin all about them... None of any other 
ae Saco that comes to live within the 
ae cot... If our Savior Christ, the King 

Kings, whose treasure can never be exhausted 
said, though in another dialect, it is not meet. that 
is, not Just or legal to share the fruits of Engine 


with the sons of the locusts and d 
aught 
horseleech?” ea 


Une union of England with Scotland is an “illegal union.” 

The empty Scot... base and ignorant trouts.” “For ancient 
gentlemen finding themselves receded by bassor families.” 
This is a repeated theme amongst Weldon and Osborne that 
baser men were elevated above themselves, and Scots at 


that! 


“The Scots, the principal actors in this comedy of 
pride, were allowed a free entrance into the 
houses of dignity at their pleasure.” 


Even Osborne notes, James had his defenders of his 
conduct. 


ower than fools. Regarding James’, 


Scots are viewed as 1 
f his homeland (Scotland) Osborne 


preference for those 0 
comments: 
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“they hung like horsleeches on him, till they could 
get no more, falling then off by retiring into their 
own country, or living at ease, leaving all 
chargeable attendance to the English.” 


Osborne clearly hated the Scots. These quotes are by no 
means inclusive of all the degrading comments I have 
found in reading his memoirs. 

This is but a small sampling from Osborne, but it seems to 
validate my point. This is no quality source, the man hated 
James and Scotland. 


James VI & I noted almost prophetically: 


“They quarrel me (not for any evil or vice in me) 
but because I was a king, which they thought the 
highest evil, and because they were ashamed to 
profess this quarrel they were busy to look 
narrowly in all my actions, and I warrant you a 
moat in my eye, yes a false report was matter 
enough for them to work upon.” 


James I - Basilicon Doron 


Similarly, M. deFontenay, a spy of Mary Stuart who plotted 
for James’ throne, his relatively tame observation that 
James: “...loves indiscreetly and obstinately...” has been 
twisted beyond its intended meaning by modern historians. 
This is less an indictment of illicit sexual license, and more 
a condemnation of James preference for Scots, and his 
determination to make such public, “Despite the 
disapprobation of his subjects.” 
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- JOHN HACKET - 


John Hacket was another person who was an adversary of 
James and Villiers and had a taste for scandal. As Caroline 


Bingham, The Making Of A_King: The Early Years of 
James VI & I, London, 1968, p. 132 notes: 


“Hinted years afterwards... that James and Lennox 
had been lovers in 1580... In the spring of 1580, 
however this was court gossip.” 


Hacket’s puritan leanings, coupled with his dislike of the 
way his friend Bishop Williams was treated by Villiers, 
colored his views. There was never any substantial 
evidence for such bleated musings on the extent of the 
belated favors between James and Carr or Villiers. 


G.P.V. Akrigg, Jacobean Pageant, Harvard University 
Press, 1963, pp. 178-179, notes that it is difficult: 


“for the 20th Century Historian to assess the 
merits of a 17th Century favorite.” 


That one has: 


“to remember that he is dealing with an age 
when all sovereigns had their minions... the rich 
rewards yielded to them were taken as inevitable 
and right. The testimony of contemporaries about 
these favorites is usually hopelessly at odds. On 
one hand, we have the unctuous flattery of those 
who sought favors from them: on the other, the 
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slanders spread by defeated rivals and rejected 
suitors.” 


One must; therefore, be very careful in basing his view on 
James solely on the critiques of disgruntled or politically 
adverse sources. “Hear the other side’, Roman Law 
Principle. 


- SIR JOHN OGLANDER - 


Sir John Oglander (May 12, 1585 - November 28, 1655) 
He was knighted by James on December 22, 1615. He held 
a deep personal resentment against James and was no fan of 
the land of Scotland either. 


He is appealed to as stating of James: 


“loved young men, his favorites, better than 
women, loving them beyond the love of men to 
women. I never yet saw and a fond husband make 
so much or so great dalliance over his beautiful 
spouse as I have seen King James over his 
favorites, especially Buckingham.” 


Again, Oglander was jealous of the favor shown to others, 
who rose above him. Besides this, he could not stand 
James, calling him “The most cowardly man ever I knew.” 
Again, no evidence of his insinuations has ever been 
bought to light, and he too, as with the rest of James’ 
accusers fails to take the opportunity to directly charge 
James with being a homosexual/bisexual (buggery). 


' From Jacobean Pageant by G. P. V. Akrigg, Copyright © 1962 by G P. V. Akrigg. Reprinted by permission of 
Harvard University Press. 
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This twisted view almost certainly was not shared by all of 
James contemporaries, even those that were on record of 
opposing buggery. A case in point, Judge Edward Coke. 


Sir Edward Coke! wrote: 


“Buggery is a detestable and abominable sin, 
amongst Christians not be named committed by 
carnal knowledge against the ordinance of the 
creator and order of nature.” 


Sir Edward Coke also wrote, in a letter to Viscount Villiers: 


“And I, knowing the sincerity of his Majesty's 
justice, (for the which he is the most renowned 
King in the Christian world)...” 


Sir Coke prefixed his letter to Villiers with the unsolicited 
title of, “To the Right Honorable, his singular good Lord, 
the Lord Viscount Villiers,...” 


It is highly unlikely that a legal official that had no reason 
to love the Viscount would refer to James and Villiers as he 
did if he knew they were such open, militant, unrepentant 
homosexuals. Yet, this was his own view of these two men. 


What makes this all the more strange, if the critical 
hypotheses are correct is a bit of trivia from, Maurice Lee. 
He notes on p. 248 that, “Jn 1617, Sir Edward Coke 
kidnapped his daughter from his wife’s cousin’s house in 
order to force her to marry Villier’s brother’. 


" Cited by Roger J. Magnuson —Ar 


Arc Gay Rights Right—Making Sense of the Controversy updated edition, Multnomah 
1990 p. 111; from Garreit et al., Homosexuality in the Westen Christian Tradition, London; Longmans, Green & Co, 


1955, p. 73. 
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This would have made his a direct relation and family of a 
blatant homosexual whom Sir Coke would have detested. 
Again, it is highly unlikely. Obviously, there were those at 
the time who hated sodomy, and yet did not consider either 
James or Villiers to be guilty of this sin. 


- StR EDWARD PEYTON - 


Sir Edward Peyton (1588 - 1657) was a baronet. He was 
intensely jealous as he was unable to make the Peerage 
under James and was a personal, political, religious and 
ethnic opponent of King James. He was knighted on 
February 4, 1611, and his father was among the first to 
receive the title of baronet. He was a staunch Puritan and 
fought against the king in the Civil War. He was removed 
from his office in disgrace by George Villiers in 1627. He 
had a violent temper and charged with this in the courts. 
Archbishop Laud issued a warrant for his arrest in 1638. 


Sir Edward Peyton is the author of “The Kings Violation 


Of The Rights Of Parliament” (1641) and “The Divine 
Catastrophe Of The Ki use ” (1652) 


which Wood denounced as “a most despicable itd libelous 
book ... full of lies, mistakes and nonsense.” The “Divine 
Catastrophe” was reprinted in 1730 and the publisher of the 
work was arrested for libel! It is in these two works that 
Peyton demonstrates his perversions of historical facts and 
his fanatical hatred of James and Charles and all Stuarts. 
While he sided with Parliament during the Civil War his 
own son (Thomas) rejected his father’s position and fought 
for the king. , briefly, his view of James. Concerning the 
temporary overthrow of the monarchy and disposition of 
the Stuarts from the throne Peyton writes that it was “Gods 
just revenging hand on the family of the kingly Stuarts of 
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Scotland...” James “practiced tyranny.”, “...judgment of 
God on the family of these Stuarts,...”, “...the Scots to be 
goads in our sides...” He goes on to paint a curious and 
false picture of James’ wife which is sick even by today’s 
low standards. “...the needy Scots, who like Horselleches, 
sucked the exchequer dry...” (Weldon & Osborne also 
pictured the Scots as horseleeches) “Now King James, more 
addicted to love males than females...” Here Peyton is 
saying, James preferred males for favorites who held 
intimate posts, rather than women. There was good reason 
for this as explained in the previous chapter. Regarding 
illegitimate heirs to the throne. 


Peyton continues, “...the king sold his affection to Sir 
George Villiers, whom he would tumble and kiss as a 
mistress.” Peyton’s opinion here is difficult to explain in 
light of the fact that others saw nothing amiss with James’ 
dealings with Villiers and the fact that James married off 
his favorites. Perhaps this is why Anthony Wood termed 


Peyton’s work, “a most despicable libelous book, full of 
lies, mistakes and nonsense...” 


Indeed it is highly likely, Peyton used his displeasure with 
James in particular and the monarchy in general as a tool to 
attach the favors James showed to those whom he trusted. 
He did this by twisting and perverting James’ normal 
custom of placing a kiss on whom he favored (common at 
court) and making it out to be more than it was. This can 
be seen elsewhere in his work where he alleges James 
provided Villiers with women with whom he would 
“vitiate.” Such contradictory and false portrayals of this 
sort abound in Peyton’s work. Peyton even goes so far as 
to embrace Weldon’s allegation Villiers and his mother 
poisoned James, and states they did such with, “a Poisoning 
water, and a plaster made of the oil of toads.” 
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Peyton was the real purveyor of poison. His view of James 
was discolored by his hatred for not only James but the 
Royal Stuarts as well. As David Moysie was a collector of 
court gossip, Peyton used such gossip as the mortar to 
cement his rumors to half truths and exaggerations. 


“And There Must Go Much More To The Making 
Of A Guilty Man, Than Rumor.” 


Ben Johnson, 1605. 


The case then against James then can be summarized as 
follows: 


1. A handful of disgruntled courtiers, racists, and political 
adversaries of James (Weldon, Osborne, Oglander, 
Hacket, Moysie & Peyton) who never directly accused 
James of buggery (sodomy) only hinted at his excesses 
with his favorites [which is strange if it were so 


obvious] On the other hand, you have those who 
present James in a light wholly different than the 
critical view, or express objection to such accounts 
(Sanderson, Goodman, Willets, Bolton, 'Heylyn, Wood 
and others). 


’ Peter Heylyn is cited in Wood's Life and times, Vol IV, page 227 for example 


————— 
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A misreading or outright ignorance of James’ own 
words and culture/terminology of the time. A perfect 
example of this is James’ alleged dislike of women, and 
various and sundry appeals to parts of his writings to 
prove this. However, such sentiments as we have 
explained were common to the time. 


. Further example can be seen in Knox’s “Blast Of The 


m ainst A nstr Rule Women” in 
1558. No one accuses John Knox of being gay. 


. Also, James own words are found to refute the charge 


against him, and the culture of the time sheds valuable 
light on accurate explanations of the conduct in 
question. James in writing his Counterblaste To 
Tobacco giving reasons why men should smoke states, 
“Moreover, which is a great iniquity, and against all 
humanity, the husband shall not be ashamed, to reduce 
thereby his delicate, wholesome, and _ clean 
complexioned wife, to that extremity, that either she 
must also corrupt here sweet breath therewith, or else 
resolve to live in a perpetual stinking torment.” 


. The opinion of the majority of scholars who have 
ignorantly accepted the hateful lies of Weldon, Osborne 
and company. Opinion is a weak foundation on which| 
to build a case, and besides the opinions are hardly| 
uniform as will be seen in the last chapter. 7 
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As Christopher Durston, James J, Lancaster Pamphlets, 
Routledge, London, NY, 1993, pp. 3-4 notes: 


“Weldon’s influence is clearly seen, for example, 
in the work of the Early Victorian Historian 
Thomas Macaulay...Sir Walter Scott...Nor did the 
rise of academic history in the mid-19th Century 
do much to rescue James from Weldon’s malign 
influence...Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Godfrey 
Davies, Hugh Trevor-Ruper, and him (Weldon) 
have continued to heap scorn and condemnation 
on the hapless James... It was only during the last 
25 years that historians have belatedly begun to 
emancipate themselves from Weldon and to 
present a more balanced picture’ of 
James...Weldon was almost entirely responsible 
for James’ ‘black legend’ and that some other 
contemporaries had left a very different 
impression of the English king.” 


Durston goes on to note Goodman, Simon D’Ewes and 
William Sanderson as contemporary writers in favor of 
James. As far as modern scholars favorable to James, 
Durston lists S.J. Houston, 1973; Maurice Lee, 1990; 
Conrad Russell, 1979; and Sir Robert Walpole with Jenny 
Wormald’s forthcoming work. 


James’ critics, modem and contemporary, scornfully 
ridicule him for being both a coward and a homosexual 
(always preferring the company of men). In this, however, 
they utterly fail to take into account, for example, that 
James had all too good a cause to wish to protect himself, 
and to fear for his life. Christopher Durston in his 
previously mentioned book states on p. 9 that James, “lived 
in constant fear of assassinations... on occasion piling 
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furniture up against the door of his bedchamber before 
sleeping.” On page 10 he notes that James’ “awareness of 
the persistent rumors of a conspiracy to massacre his hated 
Scottish entourage, could have done little for his peace of 
mind.” On page 17, “When James came south from 
Edinburgh in 1603, he brought with him a number of his 
closest and most trusted friends,...’ This made some 
Englishmen angry that they lost the chance to apply for 
such positions, “...many of the old queen's courtiers were 
extremely upset...” Page 18, they, “...reacted to the 
newcomers with an overtly racist display of contempt and 
hostility.” Even so, “James was not prepared to surround 
himself with strangers, and all 16 posts in the new 
bedchamber where given to members of his Scottish 
entourage.” In fact, most if not all of James’ favorites at 
some point served as either captain of the guard for James, 
(Esmé/Lennox), or personal guards (Carr and Villiers). On 
Page 19, “James’ main reason for excluding his new 
subjects for the bedchamber for so long was his intense 
concern for his own safety, for he seems to have felt secure 


only when surrounded by his oldest and most trusted 
Jriends.” 


The issue then is more accurately stated in non-sexual 
terms. James chose men of his own country by and large 
(with Villiers a notable exception; he was English) to 
intimate posts in the bedchamber. James’ choice of Scots 
alienated and angered certain Englishmen who had hopes 
and designs on these favorable posts. James had good 
cause to wish men about him, those whom he felt he could 
trust, per legitimate fear for his life. Disgruntled courtiers 
then lashed out at this by racist and hateful comments with 
a hint of scandal. This is the actual historical etiology for 
the controversy surrounding James’ Scottish favorites. 
Homosexuality need not be, nor should it be injected into 
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this cultural and historical conflict, and represents an 
escape from the relevant facts of history. Such mistaken 
behavioral analysis circumvents the real issues, and clouds 
any meaningful discussion of pertinent facts at issue. 


Maurice Lee, Jr. Great Britain’s Solomon, James VI & I 
In His Three Kingdoms, University of Illinois Press, p. xi, 
reinforces that concept that modern professing historians of 
the critical school on James have been negatively 
influenced in their view of James by biased sources. 


“Until very recently, most historians have not 
thought well of James, either as a ruler or as a 
man. Their view of his private character has been 
heavily influenced by the compelling and 
scurrilous portrait drawn by Sir Anthony Weldon. 
Weldon was a minor court official who wrote an 
abusive and contemptuous description of Scotland, 
which, unfortunately for him, came into James’ 
hands. James was furious and fired him...Weldon 
turned his bitter pen on the king himself.” 


Elsewhere Lee notes on p 249, that James was: “...simply 
not much interested in physical sex at all.’ He goes onto 
note that Villiers, “...did routine political secretarial jobs 
for James in these years, receiving reports and passing 
them on to the king,...’ With this in mind, Christopher 
Durston of previous mention p. 11 discusses Farnham. He 
relates how some believe this to be a possible instance of 
James’ homosexuality. However, Durston also cites others 
such as Lee as, “...doubtful about whether a sexual 
relationship existed,...” When discussing Famham Durston 
prefaces his comments thusly, “The exact nature of any 
sexual relations between James and his male favorites is, 
perhaps not surprisingly, difficult to establish... The facts 
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my never be fully established...” The reason why it is 
unclear to some historians is because there are valid 
possible explanations for circumstances and events claimed 
as proof James was gay. Such include, testimony from 
James own personal physician, Sir Theodore Mayerne that 
James had frequent accidents that confined him to bed, 
slept poorly at night, and woke often and called his 
chamberlains to him. His sleep was not restored without 
difficulty, and he often had someone read to him. 
Culturally we know it was far from unheard of for people to 
share their bed in James’ time. Personally, we know James 
had good cause to fear for his life, his favorites were also 
his guards and he made great effort to marry them off and 
make sure their families were happy and accepted, as he 
considered himself their father, and some were even family 
to James (Esmé , a close cousin). Therefore, it is natural 
and easy to believe James had Villiers spend the night with 
him without being a homosexual. Furthermore, James’ 
conduct and preference for marriage of his friends is wholly 
inconsistent with the charges making them highly doubtful. 
This author certainly does not lend any credence to them. 


All of this unnecessary preoccupation with hints and 
whispers of supposed back stage gossip is reflective of a 
modern society’s preoccupation with things sexual, and not 
history. Nor is it proof of the claim that James was a 
homosexual. These rumors have thus been perpetuated by 
the winds of juicy gossip. True history, however, is less 
convinced since there is not direct evidence of these claims 
outside highly questionable sources. There is no doubt of 
the historical facts that James married a woman, professed 
to love her, condemned effeminate men, masculine women 
and sodomy. Such hard facts cannot be overcome with 
unfounded speculation that James maybe did not really like 
women, and perhaps did not love his wife. That it is 
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possible he never meant what he wrote against sodomy. 
The question is not one of possibility but one of 
probability. The facts of James’ life are abundantly at odds 
with the critical charges against him. 


As long as there are valid non-homosexual explanations of 
James’ conduct, questions concerning the reliability of his 
accusers, and validated proof that James acted in direct 
opposition to what he is accused of, James cannot justly be 
condemned any longer with charges of homosexuality. If 
James is to continue to suffer such criticisms, in light of 
this research, he must be considered to be Unjustly 
Accused. 


© 1996, Richard D. Neumeier (Artwork) 
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Homosexual And Revisionist 
Historical 
Methodology & The Libeling 
of James VI &I 


INTRODUCTION 


his chapter serves as a two-fold 
warning. Firstly, for the small group 
of homosexuals who wish to 
reinterpret history, the facts are 
against you. Secondly, and perhaps 
more importantly I am putting the 
4] unwitting supporters of the 
homosexual cause within the so- 
called "Christian" community (those who profess the name 
of Christ) and secular revisionist historians on notice; 
namely, that Christians and historians must not accept or 
embrace the deficient methodology of deceit, libel, slander 
and unjust accusation, especially when unjustly accusing 
such a noble personage as King James. 


The following information exemplifies the methodology 
utilized by those advocating the critical view of James in 
general, and a highly interpretative and revisionist view of 
history in particular. 
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This agenda as will be seen later is being put into practice, 
the process has already begun! Soon the study of history 
will no longer entail historical facts, but will be yet another 
tool by the homosexuals and revisionist historians to 
reinterpret the events and circumstances of history to a 
more favorable view of the positions they advocate with 
relation to the concepts they espouse in their works. To 
illustrate, the Gay Teachers Association’ has come up with 
a "Bill of Rights for Gay Teachers and Students." Included 
in its demands are the following with relation to the matter 
of history herein under discussion: 


"Affirm the role of gay educators throughout 
HISTORY Affirm our rights to educate all people 
about the outstanding contributions of gay writers, 
gay painters, gay HISTORIANS: ...” 


The errancy of the above logic as somehow supposedly 
validating the sin of sodomy is exemplified in the 
comments of Roger Magnuson, Informed Answers To 
Gay Rights Questions, Questar Publications, Page 65: 


"Suppose a number of talented people were homosexual. 
Is that an endorsement of their sexual orientation? Far 
more artists and poets have had lives shortened by alcohol 
or drugs. Does this propensity to engage in self-destructive 
behavior in any way validate that behavior?" 


It should be noted that homosexuals eagerly desire for the 
rest of society to accept them, and they will resort to any 
means available to accomplish their goal, and they have 


' This information can be found in Rager Magnuson's book Informed Answers To Gay Rights Questions published by 
Questar Publications on page 36. 

7 The 1995-1996 resolutions of the National Education Association, B-9 “Sexual Orientation Education” include 
recognizing the contributions of gay, lesbian and bisexual individuals all through history with proper notation of such 
individuals sexual orientation. Not only this but the NEA has supported the position that October should be Lesbian 
and Gay History Month and so passed a resolution on same on July 6, 1995. 
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powerful friends in high places. They have infiltrated 
almost all the universities, and perhaps one day you and | 
may be faced with "sensitivity training" to help us 
appreciate the "goodness" of their “lifestyle”! Not only are 
we up against a militant and vocal minority, we have to 
face the homosexual activists in the universities. They in 
turn promote and defend homosexuality in the classroom, 
thus producing heterosexuals sympathetic to their cause. If 
we don't do something NOW one day we will, if the Lord 
tarries, find ourselves living in a society very much 
different from that which we live now. 


The residual effects of the invasion and penetration of 
prominent and influential homosexuals in the major 
universities has residual spill over effects with far reaching 
ramifications. As noted above, as the homosexuals and 
allied/sympathetic historians work their interpretation into 
the minds of their students, and influence those in the 
scholarly community, you can expect to see populist works 
picking up on the "Method." One such example, (there are 
many others), is a work Legends Lies & Cherished Myths 
of World History by Richard Shenkman. He mentions 
Mr. Boswell by name many times, and quotes his view that 
the sin of Sodom was not homosexuality, but inhospitality, 
and of course includes many historical figures as being 
"Gay" (James, and a host of other historical characters). 
You also have clergy such as John Shelby Spong who 
defends homosexuality from Biblical attacks, and of course 


History Laid Bare by Richard Zacks which mentions 


many think Abraham Lincoln was “gay!” As _ non- 
homosexuals, homosexual sympathizers and revisionist 
historians accept the "facts" presented by the homosexual 
community, their beliefs cross over into the mainstream of 


society polluting it. 
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Does the task of opposing this errant revisionist 
interpretation of history seem daunting to the average 
person? Perhaps, it all depends on how you look at it. Itis 
really a simple matter, and the facts of the case and the 
opposition along with it need not present insurmountable 
barriers to opposing such diabolical and contrived 
accusations. For example, one does not need to be a doctor 
to know when someone is sick, one does not require a 
degree in math to know 1+1=2, and conversely one does 
not need to be a historian to know that these types of 
charges are motivated by the agenda of a militant, biased, 
or ignorant orientation. Indeed there is something wrong 
when professing Christians accept and embrace the 
philosophy of deceit and accusations made by homosexuals 
and certain historians sympathetic to their cause along with 
all such allies and unjustly accuse the brethren. 


Moody Monthly in the article they printed blasting King 
James as a "homosexual" (July/August 1985) [previously 
cited] is an example of Christians accepting the 
homosexual methodology. The President of 
Moody Monthly has thus far flatly refused to print an 
article in Moody Monthly giving the contrary viewpoint, 
and even went so far as to assert that Moody's article on the 


homosexuality of King James was "spiritual meat” for 
God's people, a blessing! 


The homosexuals are mad, they feel that we heterosexuals 
have unjustly deprived them of their "cultural heritage, and 
place in history." They are determined to recover this “Jost 
history" that purportedly reveals them in their true light - 
not the negative debasing "moralistic" judgments of 
heterosexuals. They are motivated, organized, and eager to 
reinterpret history to their liking, all because we have 
"repressed" them. They will jump on anything that can 
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seemingly validate their “sexual orientation”, thus why they 
will gladly claim any prominent historical figure as "Gay" 
on the scantiest and most circumstantial of “evidence.” The 
imagined presuppositions can include quite a lot! This 
methodology, to them, is superior to interpreting events and 
people in their historical context, and sticking to facts. The 
facts after all are not supportive of the homosexuals desired 
interpretation. That is why they want to change history to 
suit their agenda which is to lead us all to believe by 
implication that if such great men of history were "Gay" 
being "Gay" can't be that bad after all! It is a deluded and 
futile attempt to say the least, but people believe it! 


A word of explanation is in order as to the sources 
ameliorative to King James in the letters following in the 
Biographical Sketches section. They are somewhat 
difficult, although not impossible to obtain. They have 
been largely neglected by current historical scholarship, 
much to the liking of the pro-homosexual establishment. 
The materials have thus fallen into disuse, and many 
sources are hopelessly out of print, and now only available 
on microfilm, and often times in the orthography of 17th 
Century England (which was not as much a problem as the 
quality of the slides). On top of this, many sources are in 
rare book collections and unavailable but to a privileged 
few. Not many are prepared to deal with these costly and 
time consuming barriers, and besides this in the end to face 
the political opposition to a book rescuing James from the 
clutches of homosexuals and historians friendly to their 
cause and claims. More work needs to be done, and I hope 
someone out there can pick up where | left off. There were 
some sources I would have loved to gain access to, but was 
unable to do so. 
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At any rate, I now begin by citing the views of 
homosexuals and sympathetic revisionist historians 
themselves as to their purpose, agenda, and _ the 
methodology they employ to achieve it. 


- JOHN BOSWELL - 


This revisionist historian is a tenured and credentialed 
professor of history at Yale University. He has appeared on 
60 Minutes, and has received numerous awards and 
recognition as a scholar in the field of history. His book 
Christianity, Social Tolerance, and Homosexuality won 
the 1981 American Book Award for History. As a 
professional historian, he is chair of several departments 
including the History Department at Yale. 


What follows is a brief outline of his newest book SAME 
SEX UNIONS IN PREMODERN EUROPE’ (published 
by, and page number) It is an attempt to so relativize the 
concept of marriage in history so that this ceremony will 
then include the modern phenomenon of “Gay Marriage” 
as defined by Boswell. Many homosexuals, and 
heterosexuals aided him on this project. 


PAGE IX - In the beginning of his research he could not 
find any ceremonies he felt confident could be interpreted 
as homosexual, only such “solemnizing special 
friendships." This "discouraged" him. 


PAGE X< - It then occurred to him that "friendship" was the 
highest form of "Jove", thus allowing for continuation of his 
premise that "marriage" is so ambiguous and relative a term 


‘ Excerpts from “Same Sex Unions In Premodem Europe” Co Pyright © 1994 by John Boswell, reprinted by 
permission by Villard Books, A Division of Random House Incorporated 
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so as to allow any formalized male to male “friendships” to 
be in fact and constitute "marriages" in the general sense. 
Boswell ignores; however, the specific legal, biblical, and 
social definition of the term "marriage." Webster's 
International Dictionary includes two criteria inclusive in 
the definition of “marriage”, for purposes of procreation 
(not invalidated by biological defect of either sex in 
creative/procreative organs indigenous to sex involved in 
not meeting this goal - a goal which homosexuals cannot 
aspire to biologically without unnatural medical 
intervention) and the most basic definition of marriage 
which is MALE and FEMALE. 


Bowsell’s concept of "marriage" is so vague and ill- 
defined that he can then include "Same Sex Unions” as 
"marriages." He uses defects in logic, etymology, and 
cultural anomalies to justify his premise. He wants to 
equate homosexual "Jove" to be of equal value to 
heterosexual love so that Gays can then marry each other. 
Boswell appeals to Old Testament polygamy and 
concubinage as instances of when a wife could not 
conceive for biological reasons (to somehow invalidate 
reason for procreation as valid term for marriage) 
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PAGE XXIII - Boswell intimates that “few if any other 
major cultures have made homosexuality" a "moral taboo" 
as has Western society. How Boswell can exclude Muslim 
cultures and the many other cultures that Magnuson cites is 
a question. On Page XXIV Boswell refutes his own 
affirmation above by citing specific cultures (Germanic - 
Anglo Saxon) which offer “revulsion” of the homosexual 
lifestyle. Boswell states on page xxiii that homosexual acts 
"injure no one." Medically this is false. The organic 
function of the anus alone in conjunction with homosexual 
practice refutes this. "Frustrated by the biological 
impossibility of natural sexual relations between members 
of the same sex, homosexuals must use body apertures not 
constructed for sexual penetration..." (See Roger 


Magnuson, Informed Answers To Gay Rights Questions, 
Multnomah, 1994, page 136. 


PAGE XXvV - Regarding the ceremonies, Boswell asks the 
question "were they homosexual." On Page XXVII he 
admits that simple friendship is a “impossible” 
interpretation, heterosexuals, because of bias (although he 
has none) will lean to this conclusion, while homosexuals 
will only consider it “one of two distinct possibilities" (of 
course favoring the homosexual view). This is admitted 
speculation, and is being subtly disguised as "scholarly 
research” to promote a homosexual reinterpretation to so 
blur the lines so that homosexuals can gain acceptance. He 
must engage in etymological relitivization to strengthen his 
case. Historically, formalized bonds of friendship were not 
as uncommon we think. Boswell would have us believe 
that there were homosexual marriages. However, a study 
of formalized bonds of friendship in medieval England 
reveals this is not so. Jenny Wormald, Department of 
Scottish History, University of Glasgow, authored a book 

ords and Men in Scotland Bonds of Manment, 1442 - 
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1603. In it one will find the many cultural, political, and 
religious reasons for men to bond themselves together in 
alliance, sometimes, many times bonding or covenanting or 
in union with groups at a time. To suggest or hint 
homosexuality was a reason for this is pure conjecture. 
Contracts of Friendship were common, for many reasons, 
none of which had to do with homosexuality. There were 
political bonds, religious bonds. These were in effect “Same 
Sex Unions" but classically heterosexual in nature and not 
marriages as Boswell elsewhere interprets same! 


PAGE 10 - Boswell admits his “aim” has been in large 
measure to determine whether forms of premodern same- 
sex couplings constituted “marriages'." Also, that "there is 
no historical reason to suppose they could not." For that 
matter, there is equally no historical reason to suppose they 
did! What is good for the goose Mr. Boswell is good for the 
gander! Formal bonds between men could and were for a 
wide variety of reasons, to suggest that they were 
homosexual is simplistic, and naive, and suspect. Boswell's 
goal is to raise enough doubt as to the historicity of the 
concept of marriage so that hopefully modern society will 
recognize gay marriage. It is his hoped first step toward 
that goal. 


PAGE 15 - Boswell admits that usage of “lover” alone 
cannot by itself prove homosexuality as it is used in normal 
relationships. However, this seems to be a large part of his 
case! On Page 16 he does advise caution on phraseology of 
different cultures in making assertions (ex. British use of 
"mate" verses American usage of word). If Boswell would 
only take his own advise she would have less to go on! On 
Page 17 Boswell cites Jonathan Katz - Gay American 
History. 
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PAGE 18 - Boswell admits that "sibling referents" (brother, 
sister) are commonly employed and understood in non- 
homosexual fashion. Again, later on in this work Boswell 
abandons this admission, and contradictorily employs such 
arguments to establish the homosexuality of claimed 
subjects. 


PAGE 32 - Boswell admits the most common type of 
"marriage" was " male and female". This basic definition 
of the term "marriage" however has eluded Boswell. His 
earlier ambiguity of the term "marriage" is evidence of this. 
He confuses reasons for marriage (i.e., procreation), 
culture, and etymology as definitions of the term. In short, 
he attempts to replace the goal and function of “marriage” 
being the desired outcome of the ceremony with the 
definition of the word itself all the while ignoring the most 
basic premise underlying the whole concept of “marriage” 
and that is an opposite sex union. This was so commonly 
understood throughout history that it was rarely thought a 
necessity to define this basic concept. Boswell favors a 
vague and loose interpretation of “marriage” so as to 
discard opposite gender requirements thereby to allow for 
his “Same Sex Unions.” He ignores however that the basic 
definition of "marriage", from the very cultures and 
institution he refers to (Catholic and other churches) is that 
a "marriage" is only between a MAN and a WOMAN. 
This is also true of the Bible; however hard Boswell. may 
try to claim otherwise. Since there was no male/female 
joining in the ceremonies he claims are homosexual 
“marriages” this must be the reason they are not called 
marriages he opines! To claim; therefore, that the cultures, 
institutions, and Biblical references prove otherwise is 
twisting the facts. 
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PAGE 53 - Boswell notes that in the last decade there has 
been "an explosion of scholarship on homosexuality’. 4 
Previous to 1980 intimates Boswell it was purely 
heterosexual prejudice which suppressed this pursuit. 


PAGE 55 - Boswell admits major sources of information 
are “fiction, poetry, graffiti." He is fond of referring to 
Plato to justify his concept of same sex love, but Boswell 
does not tell the readers that what he interprets from Plato 
is far different in actuality from Plato’s own views or the 
cultural norms in force at that time. According to Dr. R. E. 
Allen, Professor of Classics, Northwestern University, 
quoted in New York Times, cited by Roger Magnuson, 


Informed Answers To Gay Rights Questions, Page 65: 


"Plato rejects homosexual intercourse because it 
can render men unfit for marriage and because it 
is contrary to nature and a shameless indulgence. 
The 'Laws' recommends that homosexuality, like 
adultery, fornication, and the use of prostitutes, 
not be engaged in; that if it is engaged in, it be 
kept private or closeted, and that if it is 
discovered, it be punished by deprivation of civil 
rights, a severe penalty. In effect, the Laws 
recommends criminalization." 


Yet Boswell gleefully cites Plato's many references to 
"love" and ipso facto leads you to believe that this is 
historical proof of his inferences of homosexuality. 
Beyond this, are these figurative and fictionary sources 
credible enough to substantiate and validate such a premise 
as Boswell and others advance? No, as Boswell himself 


' The latest work in this regard in the tradition of subjective interpretation is the work by Theo Aronson: Pyin id 
u fast . New York, Bames & Noble, 1995. 
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admits on Page 57 “it is the business of historians to get 
beyond cultural facades." 


On Page 68 Boswell cites minority reference of a possible 
homosexual employment of the word "brother" indicating 
to Boswell that it is a homosexual relationship. On Page 
69; however, Boswell notes "brother" and "sister" “were 
common terms of endearment for heterosexual spouses in 
ancient Mediterranean societies." Boswell then draws a 
parallel and infers the conclusion that “brother” and 
"sister" when employed by any man or woman to the same 
sex is indicative of a homosexual relationship. It could not 
be because of a normal affection or because of friendship. 
Thus, Boswell reinterprets the normal usage, and even the 
metaphorical usage of sibling referents to mean 
homosexual affection. However, without objective data to 
reinforce such unsubstantiated conclusions it is wild 
speculation and desperation to conclude such. 


PAGE 113 and beyond - Boswell insinuates ancient 
heterosexual marriages were more for reasons of social 
standing and property rights than because of actual love, 
while homosexual joining on the other hand were not so, 
but because of true love. Boswell insinuates that 


homosexual "Jove" is then superior historically to 
heterosexual love. 


PAGES 115 & 116 - Boswell mentions Eph. 5:22-33, 
Revelation 21:9, and 2 Cor. 11:2 having to do, says 
Boswell, with Christ's relationship to the church analogous 
to the husband and wife relationship, the bride of the lamb. 
Boswell sarcastically scorns the view that Christian 
marriage has any relation to Christ's relationship to the 
Church. Boswell notes "Christ was celibate," and such was 
a higher calling than marriage; therefore, insinuating the 
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Christian concept of marriage is of extra Biblical origin. 
Boswell even goes so far to state that “there is a hint of 
bestiality" in Rev. 21:9! This is typical of the methodology 
of Boswell and others in approaching history and the Bible. 


PAGE 135 - David and Jonathan (1 & 2 Samuel are 
mentioned. (Were you wondering when he would get to 
this?) Boswell cites Mishnah (Aboth 5:16) which 
characterizes their relationship as "lasting love." From this 
reference in the Mishnah which relates David & Jonathan 
to the story of Amnon & Tamar (2 Sam. 13) Boswell states 
“The comparison is striking!" Boswell notes the same 
Hebrew word for "Jove" in which David, Jonathan, Amnon 
& Tamar are mentioned is used throughout the Mishnaic 
passage. Boswell notes the Hebrew word for “/ove" in the 
passage is also in Song of Solomon where it is “decidedly 
sexual.” Boswell emphasizes this Hebrew word for “love” 
referred to above is “... used even in the books containing 
the story of David & Jonathan for the "love" of a husband 
for a wife I Sam. 1:5 [Elkanah for Hanna, cf. Eccl. 9:9, 
and for heterosexual love leading to marriage 
(I Sam. 18:28)”, page 136. Boswell goes on to note on 
page 136 that "it occurs in (1[3 in LXX] Kings 11:1) for 
promiscuous sexual desire. It is normally used in the 
Hebrew Scriptures for affectionate feelings that develop 
between husband & wife, and for passion in illicit 
relationships (e.g. it is the word that forms “lovers” in 
many places (Jer. 22:20; Ezek. 16:33; Hos. 2:5-7 etc. 
Within 1 Samuel it is used both for the love Michal, Saul’s 
daughter, has for David (18:20) and for the love of David 
and Jonathan (18:1).” 


Boswell does go on to admit the word has other usage’s too 
that have to do with a father's love of his son, enjoyment of 
food; and loving one's neighbor ( Gen. 22:2; 27:4; Lev. 
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19:18-34); however, this is secondary with Boswell. 
Boswell's major premise is that contextually, David and 
Jonathan were “Jovers" with a sexual flavor. Boswell states 
of David & Jonathan Page 137: 


"The two made a 'covenant' together - the text (1 
Sam. 18:3) employs the Hebrew word used for a 
marriage covenant elsewhere in Hebrew Scripture 
(Prov. 2: 17 & Mal. 2:14) - and David & 
Jonathan lived together in Saul's house (1 Sam. 
18:2), even though Jonathan had children (2 Sam) 
David was still unmarried." 


Boswell remarks on 2 Sam. 1: 26 and specifically makes 
mention that David called Jonathan "MY BROTHER." As 
related earlier, Boswell's view of sibling referents is mixed, 
but on Page 182 Boswell makes it plain what significance 
he attaches to David's use of the term "MY BROTHER” 
and thus his real methodology, Boswell states David's 
lament for Jonathan was not only a term of “romantic 
endearment," but by implication (see page 182): 
"BROTHER and SISTER are used as terms of intimacy 
between MALE LOVERS..." As I stated earlier the case 
made against James is coextensive with the homosexual 
case against David and Jonathan, and others as well! If this 
kind of evidence and methodology indicts James it has 
ramifications far beyond that English monarch. Jesus and 
John are likewise implicated by such reasoning! The far 
reaching ramifications of this reasoning necessitate that it 
be rejected. James treated his favorites much the same as 
David did Jonathan, and acted much the same as Biblical 
kings are we then to conclude that David and Jonathan and 
Biblical kings were gay--note the similarities: 
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if I Samuel 18:1-3, David said he “loved” Jonathan as 
his “own soul”. He took Jonathan to his own house and 
they made a “covenant” because he “loved” him. 


Ze James said he “loved” certain of his favorites, they 
lived with their families in his home and James referred to 
his relationship with Villiers and his family as a marriage 
or union or covenant. (See also I King 5:1) 


3. Re: 2 Samuel 1:26 -- Villiers made this same 
sentiment known to James though not in as strong terms. 


4. James “kissed” his favorites - This was a custom of 
England at that time. Besides that, what of I Corinthians 
16:20; Romans 16:16; II Corinthians 13:12; I 
Thessalonians 5:26; I Peter 5:14; Genesis 27:26,27; I 
Samuel 20:38-41; II Samuel 19:32-39; I] Samuel 14:33; 
etc. Proverbs 24:26. 


ie James had his favorites (who were also his body 
guards or captain of the guards) in his bed chamber. What 
of Song of Solomon 3:7. Wotton was requested to lay 
down his rapier before entering the presence chamber and 
found inside three or four Scots stationed in the corners of 
the room. 


6. James had _ favorites sleep in his bed 
(Ecclesiastes 4:11). James was sick often and bed ridden 
many times. Bed sharing was common in England any 
way. Is this really proof of bisexuality? Besides, royal 
beds in James’ time were notoriously large, and it was 
common for the king’s guards to assist the king when he 
retired for the night, and yes even to sleep with the king to 
keep him safe and warm. 
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PAGE 138 - Boswell states: 


"Certainly the most controversial same-sex couple 
in the Christian tradition comprised Jesus and 
John, the ‘beloved disciple.’ The relationship 
between them was often depicted in subsequent art 
and literature as intimate, if not erotic." 


In a footnote Boswell mentions the “scholarly argument 
about the sexuality of Jesus by Morton Smith..." and some 
secret Gospel of Mark." Boswell even intimates that the 
distinction between "intimate" and "erotic” is not always so 
clear. Boswell states "John refers to himself six times as 
'the disciple whom Christ loved." (See John 13:2 3, 19:26; 
21:7, 20 20:20, and refers to Chapter I for implications of 
these verbs, which Boswell wants to allow for the 
possibility that such language is sexual in nature. Boswell 


states "Jesus had a special affection" for John, and that 
this: 


".. is corroborated by the fact that while dying on 
the cross, Jesus made John the guardian of his 
mother, a situation reminiscent of what would 
happen if one half of a married couple died before 
the other." (The) "New Testament is far too 
reticent about all personal feelings to resolve this 
highly charged controversy fully, and doubtless 
the evangelists (apart from John himself) thought 
it best to leave Jesus' personal attachments out of 
the story. Jerome argued that Jesus loved John 
the most because he was youthful and virginal - 
doubtless intending to remove any suspicions of 
sexuality, but not entirely succeeding, given that 
younger, unmarried men were expected to provoke 


- || 
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desire among older men in the premodern 
population of the Mediterranean." 


The clear implication by Boswell is that Jesus and John 
were in all probability homosexual lovers. Again, as with 
David and Jonathan, the revisionist historians, and 
surprisingly some “Christians” accept this type of 
reasoning, although the latter are not as consistent in the 
application of the method as the former. Simply because 
Biblical characters kissed, professed their love, described 
their relationship as a union or bond, and the like, this 
cannot prove homosexual tendencies. The same is true 
with James. These last two examples are perhaps the 
clearest example of the homosexual method, outside of the 
claims made against James. The same method is employed 
here, as the critical accounts employed with James, which if 
consistently applied must needs convict our Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself which is why all honest Christians must 
reject such reasoning. 
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PAGE 365 - Boswell champions Spong's view that the sin 
of Sodom was not homosexuality, but a "sin against 
hospitality." Boswell cites various contemporary Jewish 
and evangelical authors who support this view, and those 
who side with him are termed "Christian Scholarship" 
"Learned Biblical Scholarship." 3 


This brings an end to a brief overview of the method 
employed by Boswell. Next follows Jonathan Katz's work. 
It is included so that the reader may clearly see what the 
revisionist historians and some homosexuals intend as the 
end result and process to achieve their goals via historical 
research. 


- JONATHAN NED KATZ - 


A prolific writer with articles appearing in various 
homosexual publications, Katz frequently speaks on college 
and university campuses, and has taught courses at the New 
School of Social Research and New York University. 


He is author of five published books, and is coming out 
with a book on the "Invention of Heterosexuality" due out 
in 1994. Most of Katz's comments will stand without 
undue comment. They are self-explanatory. Such can be 


found in his book: Gay American History (New York: 
Thomas Crowell, 1976. 


On page xvi Katz states: 
“lesbian and gay American history is still 


being denied..." "In 1991, gay men and lesbians 
are still struggling to win their story a place in the 
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" 


new, multicultural narrative of this nation's past. 
"They still have far to go before same-sex intimacy 
and pleasure, oppression and resistance become 
an ordinary, accepted part of the U.S. history 
taught in American elementary schools and high 
schools, colleges and universities ... given the 
magnitude of the historical revision that needs to 
take place..." 


Katz believes his breed need "more and better empirical 
evidence of the gay and lesbian American past” (see page 
xvii). Admittedly Katz “did not take that historicizing far 
enough." For lesbian and gays to "deeply question the very 
concepts" of their work is the most “useful subversive work 
Jor the liberation struggle." 


Gays according to Katz on page 1 are “the silenced 
minority" because of the "heterosexual dictatorship" which 
necessitates “organized action against an oppressive 
society." By gay study of history "we experienced 
homosexuality as historical (see page 2)." A study which 
was brought about by “single-minded obsessive persistence 
(see page 3)” with the help of among others “lovers.” 
Evidence was gleaned from sources such as "poetry, 
plays,” (see page 4) and such. On pages 5-6 Katz states 
that he wishes to “abolish those social institutions that deny 
us. In making these selections I relied primarily on my own 
emotional and intellectual reaction to the material." His 
purpose was to "raise questions not answer them" which is 
"only a beginning." Katz believes that "antihomosexual 
Proponents" have suppressed the gay historians, which is 
“stupidity." 


“Only recently have the first two Ph.D theses on 
homosexuality been permitted in the history and 
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political science departments of American 
universities." 


On page 8 Katz states: 


"I have a vision, the dream of receiving that 
substantial financing needed to support, without 
strings, a team of Lesbian and Gay male 
researchers; together we would establish what 
seems most important for our people and others to 
learn about our past, decide how best to recover 
that information, and work cooperatively to 
actually discover and disseminate our forgotten 
history. Knowledge of Gay history... leads to new 
ways of loving." 


Also on page 9 Katz and others see more coming out of the 
gay rights movement, it is only: 


"The present form of a much larger struggle by 
Gay people and others for power and control over 
those social institutions which most affect our 
lives.” 


On page 282 Katz relates: 


"Some documents here hint at the existence of 
homosexual relations between two apparently 
‘normal males.' These reports refer to is special 
Jriendships' and ‘blood brotherhood." 


Katz wants to: 


" 


.. repossess the national and world history of 
their people." 
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On page 446 Katz notes: 


"The study of Gay history, if it is not to be limited 
by the old, narrow definition of ‘homosexual I 
should not confine itself to studying only the overt 
even sublimated erotic, but should take in the full 
range, variety, and subtlety of same-sex relations." 


On page 447 Katz states: 


“Heterosexual morality has clouded the 
understanding of homosexual reality." 


On page 452 Katz affirms: 


"Future research will not doubt reveal the 
homosexually relevant content of many classical 
allusions in the documents that follow." 


Katz even claims on page 453 that homosexual friendships 
which present biographers classify variously are in fact 
"noble, exalted and sentimental." Of course Katz includes 
references by homosexuals to Shakespeare's Sonnets which 
they claim as homosexual. Katz even includes a photo 
from the 1800's in a saloon with men dancing together as 
somehow inferring they might be gay. Katz does not stop 
here but elsewhere in his work he even implicates Susan B. 
Antony, Alexander Hamilton and the aforementioned 
William Shakespeare of being other than heterosexual! 
Where will this subjective reasoning end if not restrained 
by the facts! 
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This is a brief outline of Katz's work for sure, but it does 
give the reader a clear understanding of the Gay agenda 
towards history. It is this agenda which critical sources 
have embraced whether they know it or not relative to their 
charges against King James. 


Roger Magnuson', the noted trial lawyer, honors graduate 
from Stanford University Harvard Law School, and Oxford 
University. He authored the book Are Gay Rights Right? 
The studious reader would do well to read this informative 
source. 


Dr. Magnuson states on page 39 of the above referenced 
work that: 


"Books have regularly appeared to enlist, by firm 
or flimsy evidence, great historical and literary 
figures in the homosexual camp, frequently using 
bachelorhood, accusations of enemies, ambiguous 
references in sonnets, or genuine same-sex 
friendships to ‘establish' contributions made by 
homosexuals to society." 


In a footnote to this statement he notes: 


“See, for example, J. Katz, Gay American History (New 
York: Thomas Crowell, 1976); M. Friedman and M. Rubin, 


American Educator 67 (1978), which claims, among others, 
Michelangelo and Alexander the Great. 


' Mr. Magnuson's position on whether or not King James was actually a “homosexual” can best be summed up by his 
comments to this author in a letter dated August 12, 1994, conceming this very question: “... / find the evidence 
agains! King James inconclusive at best and clearly insufficient ta accuse him of this kind of vicious behavior. 1 
believe in the presumption of innocence. And the more serious the accusation, the more evidence I require to sustain 
It, vik this case, I find no evidence - it seems to be mostly hearsay and inmendo - much less a preponderance of 
evidence...” 


N.S LL—_=—=———S”—“‘(C”! 
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He goes on to observe that they (the revisionist historians 
and the homosexual] apologists): 


sr etch to include others on little evidence. They 
claim, for example, the ancient Greek writers jor 
their admiration of the beauty of young boys 
without pointing out that sexual contact with them 
was a capital offense in ancient Athens. A good 
example of overreaching the evidence is the case 
of Michelangelo. He is widely accused of 
homosexuality based on two things: his 
bachelorhood and allegations brought against him 
by Aretino, a notorious blackmailer. As Irving 
Stone, author of The Agony and the Ecstasy, a 
famous biography of Michelangelo, points out, 
‘We did not find a scintilla of evidence to support 
the allegation that Michelangelo was a 
homosexual’ Letter from Irving Stone to Abigail 
Van Buren, Washington Star, 20 April 1981." 


See also Informed Answers To Gay Rights Questions by 
Roger Magnuson, Multnomah, 1994, p. 64 where he notes 
many prominent historical figures have been accused of 
being homosexual based on “weak or ambiguous” 
testimony from an “‘archenemy” or “unmarried status.” 


The thesis of this chapter is basically this, that one simply 
cannot use innuendo, hyperbole, circumstantial evidence or 
biased sources to arrive at historical conclusions. We have 
seen this done by Boswell and Katz and know full well 
where their methodology and conclusions lead. Only a 
preponderance of the factual objective data and a 
consideration of all the relevant data that is deemed 
probative will yield valid conclusions. Culture, etymology, 
and testimony from a wide ranse of sources must be 


ON 
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considered along with the actions, beliefs, and words of the 
individuals involved in any history. 


The “evidence” against James consists chiefly of almost the 
same exact types of evidence and logic presented in this 
chapter used by both Boswell and Katz to reinterpret 
history. To accept the theory then that James as a 
homosexual as an acceptance of the principles used by 
Boswell and Katz and thus one ends up not only accusing 
James but accepting all the ramifications of such logic 
employed by fringe revisionists. Likewise, David and 
Jonathan, many figures in the early church, and even Jesus 
Christ are to be convicted using such deficient logic. One 
simply cannot disassociate the accusations made against 
James and the principles employed thereto from the 
philosophy and strategy of the critical theory in general. 
Therefore, unless we are willing and prepared to accept the 
conclusions of Katz, Boswell and others we cannot accept 
the premise that James either was a “homosexual” or had 
such proclivities. For in doing so we would only validate 
the principle that circumstantial evidence alone is sufficient 
grounds for overturning or in place of historical fact and 
thus the distinctions of true history and historical fiction 
become blurred. 
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Historical and Biographical 
Source Review Regarding The 
Character of James VI & I 


BACKGROUND: 


here is no shortage of biographical 
sources painting King James as a 
homosexual. However, a deficiency 
does indeed exist in regards to 
factual evidence supporting this 
contention, and some measure of 
consistency by those who offer such 
subjective opinions. It is this 
author's belief that adequate evidence simply is not extant 
to properly support such a claim above regarding James. 


In the course of my research on this issue I discovered that 
many valuable works on James character and morals have 
been neglected and overlooked. This has led some to 
conclude that such sources simply don't exist which is not 
true. Therefore, to correct this "historical source anemia" | 
have decided to comment upon works which take exception 
to the opinion that James was a homosexual. In so doing | 
shall not neglect some warks offering this view, but my 
emphasis will be on works which paint James in a different 
light than that currently propounded. 
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* FISTORY * 


The voluminous psychoanalytic historical fallacies of 
James’ critics and their sundry feignings (sophistry and 
subterfuge) of honesty shrouded under a guise of 
objectivity demand that additional data be called forth to 
confront the omni-homosexual historical fantasies, and 
prurient charges they make. 


They claim that the etiology of James’ alleged 
homosexuality was due to his strict and "loveless" 
childhood, and that his alienation from women produced 
his abnormal tendencies. In addition to what I have already 
produced to refute this line, a bit of historical perspective is 
in order. 


It must be remembered that James was hardly unique 
amongst his fellow monarchs in his restricted childhood. 
For example, Henry VIII was brought up very chastely by 
his stern father Henry VII, away from worldly vices, and 
enticements, and by the time of his arrival on the throne he 
still remained to be married. However, this did not ruin his 
notorious reputation and reputed lust for the opposite sex, 
and some think it intensified it! 


Then you have the example of Edward VI. It was remarked 
that early in life he "showed more interest in the Scriptures 
and learning Latin than in girls." Unlike James he was a 
good looking monarch, with one foreign ambassador 
describing him as an “angel” and “having a beautiful face 
and figure.” Of course such description was not indicative 
of homosexuality on the part of the ambassador. 
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So the reader can clearly see the historical and 
psychological errancy of this form of argument. For a 
discussion on the debate over the causes of homosexuality 
one should consult Homosexuality - A Biblical View by 
Dr. Greg L. Bahnsen, pp. 74-78. He discounts the 
conflicting and errant theories, such as loveless childhood, 
absence of father figures, and the like (which are commonly 
used as indicators of the supposed etiology of James’ 
homosexuality/bisexuality). He characterizes such views as 
“unproven speculation,” “utter lack of scientific 
agreement,” and “psychogenic theories,” that “we must 
conclude that psychogenic theories of homosexuality are no 
more conclusive than congenital theories.” He goes on to 
state that many of these factors used to support homosexual 
etiological behavioral patterns are also found in normal 
heterosexual relationships further casting doubt on their 
validity as investigational or diagnostic tools for the 
etiology of homosexual conduct (see page 79). 


It will be noted for the record that a person's views of 
history are often colored by their own individual bias rather 
than on objective factual evidence. This holds true for 
"scholars too." A case in point is Nigel Cawthorne who 
boldly asserts Charles I, James' son was a homosexual. He 
cites vague references to “sweetheart" and "love" expressed 
to Villiers by Charles. However, careful historians have 
noted "Jn the commodious sewers of Stuart court scandal 
there is no suggestion that Charles I had homosexual 
inclinations." (See Page 33, The Image Of The King - 
Charles I & Charles IT by Richard Ollard), This is 
illustrative of the simple fact that a particular historian’s 
personal bias is often translated into his or her 
pronouncements upon the adequacy of the historical figure 
studied, in this case Charles I, and it also holds true for 
James as well. The accusations by such historians really 
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reveal more about the particular historian making the claim, 
and his methodology, then they do about James. When a 
book claims James was a homosexual, it is most likely 
relying on the testimony of a few disgruntled sources 
(Weldon, Osborne, etc.). Many will cite them vaguely, and 
many more will not, leaving the average reader with the 
impression that the claims are facts, which they are not. 
Almost universally, testimony from James' contemporaries 
such as Goodman and Sanderson are omitted. 


Many have argued that James must have been a 
homosexual because he slept with a favorite on one 
occasion. Again, I have provided ample evidence to refute 
and explain this charge. Also, again, a bit of historical 
perspective is helpful. It is noted that Thomas Culpepper of 
King Henry VIII's privy chamber "ordinarily shared the 
King's bed," yet there is no rush to paint this monarch as 
anything other than a womanizer. In the time in which 
James lived it was not scandalous for men to sleep together, 
only if a male and female did. However, interpreting this 
by today's standards with the controversy raging about 
homosexuality, the critical sources and others mistakenly 
transpose 20th century conduct on medieval England and 
demonstrate their ignorance of history. For example, the 
politics of the time played a major role in the choice of the 
servants to the King and/or Queen. 


One might question what significance does the gender 
choice of the King/Queen have amongst the monarchs in 
question. Besides the rantings of certain critical proponents 
who see same gender choices as indicators of 
homosexuality they were very important choices politically, 
and practically. To illustrate, from the time of James II up 
to the birth of Princess Margaret, at least one member of 
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government, and sometimes the entire privy council, along 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury, and other dignitaries 
had to witness the birth of a royal child to establish beyond 
a doubt the maternity of the new heir. Questions over a 
royal child's paternity could, and sometimes did undermine 
the succession, and even lead to political intrigue, and war. 
A case in point, due to the religious and customary 
practices of the time in England, there were many times 
when marital relations were forbidden, such as during 
pregnancy, menstrual flow, holy days and so forth. Some 
even extended this time of abstinence from sex not only 
during pregnancy, but even past the post-natal period, and 
thus would be without sexual affections for over a year! 
This sometimes caused one or the other (King and/or 
Queen) to seek out the forbidden passions of sex via secret 
liaisons with members of staff. This was often done easily 
if the monarchs employed staff of the opposite sex in 
intimate posts. Remember England, unlike France, did not 
have a Maitresse en titre - an official concubine who ranked 
along side the Queen, so any release the King or Queen 
sought outside of their spouse was unrecognized, 
illegitimate and dangerous! In such times they could either 
abstain, or fornicate, and sadly, as James VI & I himself 
noted many chose to fornicate! 


The troubles these illegitimate relations caused with the 
line of succession was serious. The disputes of the heirs, 
their claims to the throne caused blood to be shed, and did 
not always result in the rightful one to obtain the throne. 
Examples of questions of succession of heirs, and the havoc 
they caused can be seen with Edward the Confessor, Robert 
and William of Normandy and others. 
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It was considered high treason for one to fornicate, copulate 
with the heir to the throne, the King or Queen. The recent 
revelations of James Hewitt with Princess Di have caused 
some to call for the charge of treason to be brought against 
Major Hewitt for his confessed sexual relations with the 
Princess. At any rate, if one were charged with this crime, 
their life was on the line. So serious did the English view 
this problem that they reserved the most severe punishment 
for it. Only the wise monarch's such as James avoided the 
whole matter by choosing servants of the same gender to 
intimate posts, a maneuver that silenced all but 
unscrupulous critics. 


An example from history is Anne Boleyn, one of the wives 
of Henry VIII, was accused, and arrested for adultery, 
amongst other things. Four of her supposed "/overs," a 
gentleman of the privy chamber, two grooms, and another 
were implicated, and condemned to die along with Anne 
for this crime. The punishment for adultery, fornication, or 
sex with the monarch, treason, was severe "hanging, but 
not till he be dead, followed by disembowelment while yet 
alive, and slicing up into quarters." Of course, the King 
could be merciful, and commute the sentence to death by 
beheading which this king did, or burning at the stake. 


Needless to say there were clear advantages both political, 
personal, and otherwise to have servants of the same sex at 
court, and in household. To deduce that such somehow is 
indicative of sexual orientation is ignorance in the extreme, 
and deluded speculation. 


James was not the only monarch who was devoted to his 
servants. Other monarch such as Queen Mary had her 
female servants sleep with her, cut her food and wear her 
jewels, and expressed her love of "virtue." And as to the 
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kissing that took place in England, it was more of a 
problem of culture than an indictment of homosexuality. 
Philip of Spain was shocked by the British thinking nothing 
of kissing strangers on sight. What I am saying is that 
England, and the characters from that Island should be 
judged within the cultural and time constraints which they 
lived. One must not judge a Muslim culture by Nordic 
values any more than one should interpret Hindu customs 
by atheistic beliefs. 


Whether or not Villiers or James were homosexual very 
much depends on the sources consulted. Francis Bacon 
declared Buckingham a "noble instrument for the service, 
contentment, and heart's ease of both father and son." 
Weldon, and Osborne, political adversaries of Villiers paint 
him as a base lecher. Due to the subjectivity of the 
allegations, one must needs look at the motivations behind 
the charges, the accuracy and validity of the facts 
presented. Ameliorative testimony needs to be balanced 
with negative assertions.’ Both culture and politics must 
also be weighed in explaining conduct. This has not been 
done, and most have resorted to the simplistic method of 
ascribing merit to disgruntled courtiers. In a way the 
current fascination with gossip, particularly bad news has 
infected many historians. Have you ever wondered why 
95% of the "news" you see on TV, and read in the paper is 
BAD. Why does the National Inquirer outsell most major 
papers? Let's face it, we all love "dirty laundry." More 
people are interested and inclined to believe the dirty facts 
about someone than they are to believe the good. How 
many papers report, or would report a Kings faithfulness, 
virtue, or Godliness? It does not sell to tell good news 
about a person. No, "Crap is King”, and that is why you 
see, hear, and read all the dirt. 
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It is my sincere hope that if my writings have done nothing 
else, that they have served to wake Christians up to the fact 
that we are in danger of becoming just like the world. We 
no longer value truth and good news, but lies, hypocrisy, 
and have a fascination with gossip and slander. Whether 
you like it or not James is a brother. We should obey Acts 
26:25; I Tim. 4:2; and Eph. 5:4 amongst other verses. The 
Bible demands proof, history demands facts and evidence, 
and justice demands a preponderance of evidence and 
credible testimony. Therefore, it is neither Biblical, 
historical, nor just to condemn James as a homosexual 
based on what "evidence" is commonly given. We need; 
therefore, not only to reject the stereotype of James as a 
homosexual, but we need to more importantly reject the 
broader implications that such methodology produces. It is 
the method that will destroy us. The same method the 
world uses, the same method revisionist historians use. It is 
in this sense that if we "throw James to the homosexuals” 
we condemn Christ, for the same "evidence" that is used to 
convict James, by the same method, such "evidence" can be 
used to convict a host of other Biblical characters, and 
perhaps one day, if the Lord tarries, you and I! 


We must beware. To those of you who have believed the 
lie, repent. To those who did not, continue to stand against 


it. To those who were undecided - "choose whom this day 
ye will serve." 


I have addressed this before, but it is worth mentioning 
again that James’ view of the role of women in the society 
of England in the 1600's was not unique to him. 
Admittedly James held a subservient role of women not 
only in politics, and in religion, but in culture as well; 
however, this was generally true of the general male 
opinion in the mass populace as well. The documented 
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may, sim ; 
hae ee Be a historical figure such as James I 
and held their coum Ss Ae In society to be strictly limited, 
Fre Giles oom ofe and political talents to also be limited, 
ee ieueat € one a homosexual. For example, James 
; . yY notorious womanizer, came to this 
conclusion about women which came to be held by many, 
and by the way, most professional historians do not 
characterize James II as a homosexual due to these 
comments: "Nothing is more fatal to men, and to great 
men, than the letting themselves go in the forbidden love of 
women." Women held a subservient place in society in 
James' time. This therefore cannot be indicative of 
homosexuality. 


Be this as it 


Of interest, when William of Orange was sick, a page 
shared his bed in the hopes of taking William's sickness 
upon himself, and such conduct was considered an "act of 
bravery and kindness." Clearly, as I have already proven 
abundantly, men sleeping together in James’ time was not 
uncommon, and cannot serve to prove homosexuality. 
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* BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES * 


It might be helpful for the reader to have at his grasp a short 
biography of some of the major characters in this drama, 
beyond the tabloid-historiographic antics of the proponents 
of the critical theory. 


One of James' contemporaries, a puritan at that, and a 
member of the clergy who expressed support of James in 
his writings of James' character, included by Sir William 
Sanderson, and referred to earlier, was reputedly Robert 
Bolton (1572-1631). 


- GEORGE VILLIERS - 


Of course we have George Villiers, First Duke of 
Buckingham (1592-1628). At the age of 10 he was sent to 
a reputable school where he was taught the principles of 
music and literature till he was 13, at that time his father 
died. It was at this school no doubt where George learned 
his acting and singling talents he employed for James, who 
no doubt was a father figure to young George, and to James 
George was a lost first-born son. George's whole life's 
training until he met James was how to be a courtier. He 
studied in France, and England to this end. He continued to 
live with his mother till 21. He traveled to London with the 
hopes of marriage, but was too poor to marry whom he 
chose, and was advised by a friend (Sir John Graham) at 
court to come to court in the hopes of finding employment 
and fortune. Sir Graham himself was a gentleman of the 
bedchamber. His rise under James has been referred to 
previously, but it is worth noting that his elevation did not 
stop with James. James’ son, Charles I, advanced 
Buckingham to yet higher honors. Pressure was put on the 
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University of Cambridge to elect George as Chancellor, and 
it was made so. George was murdered by John Felton, who 
later repented of his evil deed. 


- FRANCIS OSBORNE - 


I have previously mentioned Francis Osborne (1593-1659). 
He was expressly anti monarchical in his views, and thus 
held no regard for James. Of course his writings reflect 
much the same information as Sir Edward Peyton's about 
James kissing his favorites. Mr. Osborne was heavily allied 
with parliament in the war of tracts, and his wife was sister 
of William Draper, colonel in the parliamentary army. 
Interestingly enough, one if his most famous works was his 
"Advice to a Son." In it he expresses the warnings against 
women with which he strongly communicated to his son. It 
is curious that historians do not use this to indict Mr. 
Osborne as a_ homosexual. Osborne penned his 
"Traditional Memoirs" in 1658, the same year Cromwell 
died. The restoration of Charles II was not until 1660. It is 
plausible Osborne feared a return to the monarchy, and this 
was a tool he employed blacken the memory of the last 
monarchs whom he was sworn enemy, and in this time 
there was a premium for such libels. 


- SIR ANTHONY WELDON - 


Of course there is the infamous Sir Anthony Weldon (d. 
1649). I have previously recounted much of his views and 
life circumstances. It is worthy to note that even after his 
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dismissal from his post at Green Cloth by James he kept in 
contact with friends at court, no doubt fostering subversive 
and traitorous feelings amongst his compatriots. He 
continued his opposition to the monarchy even under 
Charles I. In reward for his services on behalf of parliament 
against the King, Weldon was awarded by parliament 
S500L., as a reward for his faithful services. Weldon was 
attacked for his aspersions of James! conduct (the kissing 
and etceteras also mentioned by Peyton and Osborne) by 
Wood, and Heylyn who will be treated separately. 
Weldon's libel against James and Charles was published in 
1650, after his own death by a friend and no doubt this 
work was the basis of the claims of Osborne and Peyton. It 
is instructive to note that it was claimed by certain 
individuals during that time that Weldon’s book was altered 
by those in possession of it and the printer to further 
blacken James’ good name. 


- SIR EDWARD PEYTON - 


Sir Edward Peyton (1588-1657). A _ staunch 
parliamentarian, eldest son and heir of Sir John Peyton, 
with family relation to Sir Edward Osborne. In religion, 
Peyton was puritan. His intolerance of non-puritan 
functions led George Villiers to recommend his removal 
from office in 1627. After this disgrace Peyton was an avid 
enemy of Villiers, and the whole court from which he was 
disgraced. He opposed the Anglican Church in general, 
and its head, King James. He was reported to have a 
violent temper. In 1638 a warrant for his arrest was issued 
by the Archbishop Laud. In the war of pamphlets against 
the King Peyton was reported to have played an active part, 
and when actual hostilities broke out in the English “Civil 
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War” Peyton immediately sided with parliament against the 
King (Charles I). Peyton’s own son; however, did not 
share his views, and even fought against his father, 
choosing to fight on the side of the King! In 1652 Peyton 
authored his "Divine Catastrophe Of The Stuarts." His 
work was denounced by Anthony Wood and the Royalists 
as “full of lies.” Peyton's work referred to above was 
reprinted in 1730 by William Bowyer, Jr., with the 
supported Charles Davis, which were then taken into 
custody by order of the House of Commons, on the charge 
of publishing a “seditious libel.” Peyton claimed it was the 
judgment of God upon the Stuarts that destroyed them. 
Mention is made of his “singular confusion and perversion 
of historical events,” and that his work is to be “received as 
that of a prejudiced enemy of their dynasty.” That these 


memoirs contain a “quantity of false argument and 
sophisticated history.” 


Sir Edward Peyton’s work and views expressed in same 
were opposed by none other than Sir Anthony Wood. 
Wood’ (a loyal royalist) termed Peyton’s work as “A most 


" Anthony Wood in his “Athenae Oxonienses", page 87 nates in part of Peyton: “In which History (which some call 
an infamous pasquil) you'll find the Author to favor Robert D'evereux the last Earl of Essex and his allies, and to 
underprize such as were more in the Kings favor than he. Tthe reason is, because he from his youth had attended that 
count in his chamber, and had received an annual pension from him several years. After his death, he was received 
into the family of Robert Earl of Warwick, and by him made his steward: of whase father, named Robert also, he 
maketh honorable mentionn in the said History; in which may easily be discerned a partial Presbyterian vein that 
constantly goes throughout the whole work. And it being the genie of those people to pry more than they should info 
the courts and comportments of princes, do take occasion thereupon to traduce and bespatier them. Further also, our 
Author having endeavored in many things to make the world believe that King James, and his son afier him, were 
enclined to popery, and to bring that religion into England, hath made him subject to many errors and 
misrepresentations. He gave way to fate at Felsted, near ta Little Lighes (the feat af the Earl of Warwick) in the 
country of Esses, about the begining of October in sixteen hundered fifthy two, and was buried in the chancel of the 
church there. After his death the said History coming into the hands of a certain doctor, had some alterations made 
therein (as tis said) by him, who shaped it according to his desire. In the year before the said History was published 
came oul a most desperate and libellous book, fullof lies, mistakes, nonsense, &c. entitled:. ‘The Divine Catastrophe 
Of The Kingly Family Of The House of Stuarts: or, A Short History Of The Rise, Reign, and Ruin Thereof. Wherein 
The Most Secret And Chamber-abominations Of The Two Last Kings (James | and Charles I) Are Discovered," &.. 
London, 1652. Oct, written by one who pretended to be a diligent observer of the times, named Sir Edward Peyion 
Knight and Baronet, the same wha had written and published ‘A Discourse Concerning The Fitness Of The Posture 
Necessary To Be Used In Taking The Bread And Wine At The Sacrament., London, 16-42, ug. The said book called The 
Divine Catqstrophe, &c., being higly resented by the royalists, the Author of it therefore was condemned of great 
basness and ingratitude. His puritanical education had been at Cambridge for a time, and therefore he being out of m 
road | have no more to say of him but this, that he was bred in grammar learning at St. Edmunds bury, that after he 
had left the university, he setled on his patrimony in Cambridgeshire (in which country I suppose, he was born) that 
afterwards he served in one or more Parliments in the latter end of James 1, and in others afier and was cusias 
Rotulorum for Cambridgeshire, of which office he was deprived by the endeavors of the great favorite of King James 1 
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despicable and libelous book, full of lies, mistakes, and 
nonsense.” Not only this but Wood stigmatized Peyton as 
guilty of “great baseness and ingratitude.” 


Peyton was a racist pure and simple. He disliked the 
French and the Scots and mentions that the French 
contrived events for the “Scots to be goads in our sides.” 
Peyton portrays Queen Anne, James’ wife, as a filthy slut, 
and intimates she possibly had sexual relations with some 
of her own children, and that King James was aware that 
some of Anne’s children were not his own issue and really 
did not care! These comments are almost unique to Peyton 
and are not confirmed by one single shred of historical 
evidence. They are in fact opposed to known historical 
facts on the matter, something which careful historians 
have taken note of and thus view Peyton’s work with great 
suspicion. 


Peyton characterizes Scotland as “poor” and he even goes 
on to state almost exactly what Weldon and Osborne did 
about “... the needy Scots, who, like horseleeches, sucked 
the exchequer dry; so that honor and offices were set to 
Sale, to fill the Scots purses, and empty the kingdoms 
treasure.” 


Peyton stated that James’ preference for men to be around 
him rather than women was somehow odd, hinting around 
just like Osbrone and Weldon did. Peyton picks up on 
James kissing Villiers, but makes no direct allegation of 
homosexuality. 


called George, Duke of Buckingham. Ai le! he finding with the Presbyterians in the time of grand rebellion, haul 
his share ajeeaen ee while pot lasted, whrote a sharp pamphlet againut the Kings vilolation of the 
rights and privileges of Parliment (as he calls them) by erdcavoring to size upon, arid imprison five of the members 
thereof... and was ready upon all occasions to Blast the reputation of his majesty anal his follwers. at length having 
lived to see the line of the Stuarts extirpated for a time, died at Wicket in Carabridgshire in the beginning of the year 


1657." 
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There exists among critical accounts a difference as to 
exactly how many favorites James had. According to 
Peyton James only had five, those being Humes, Herbert, 
Hayes, Carr, and Villiers. 


Peyton notes that he believed both James and Villiers 
violated women, and he shares Weldon’s belief that Villiers 
poisoned King James. 


It should never be forgotten that Anthony Wood and 
Sir William Sanderson affirmed men like Weldon, 
Osborne, and Peyton were “liars.” Corroborative 
testimony is not found to be extant of the claims made by 
critics of James outside a small number of spiteful and 
highly ambiguous sources as from Weldon, Peyton, and 
Osborne, who are at times at odds with each other on 
specifics, and in agreement on generalities. 


- PETER HEYLYN - 


Peter Heylyn (1600-1662). Theologian and_ historian. 
Recipient of many degrees and scholastic honors. He 
lectured on historical geography, elected a fellow of 
Magdalen in 1618. In 1617 he received his B.A. In 1620 he 
received his M.A. In 1624 he took holy orders, and in 1629 
he received his B.D., and D.D. He struggled for the royal 
cause, and Bishop Hacket disdained him, possibly for his 
opposition to Williams who was in disgrace at court whom 
was Hacket's close friend. Heylyn believed in the Divine 
Right of Kings doctrine, and was said to have had a chief 
part in passing 17 new canons which asserted this doctrine. 
Heylyn sided with the royal cause, and escaped from 
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soldiers sent by parliament to take him prisoner. Later in 
life his parishioners showed their affection for him by 
restoring the articles of his furniture that were unjustly 
stolen from him by those sympathetic to parliament. One 
of his many published works was "Examen Historicum". or 
a Discovery And Examinatio he_Mista ities 
And Defects In Some Modern Histories, published in 1659. 
Heylyn dismisses Weldon's book as an infamous libel. In 
the restoration under Charles II Heylyn returned home. It 
was said he would have been made a Bishop in the Church 
had It not been for his physical infirmities and blindness 
which all but kept him bed ridden. It was noted Heylyn 
was a Critical student of the academic type, and man of 
wide reading and tenacious memory, and had a severe 
contempt for ignorance. He was widely respected for never 
vee to express his opinions to the fullest. He died in 


- ARTHUR WILSON - 


Arthur Wilson (1595-1652) Historian and dramatist. He 
opposed James and was removed from office by James for 
some misdeed or failing. He painted James in an unpopular 
light, but did not go as far as Weldon did in his attacks on 
James character. He was not a proponent of the monarchy, 
and was very strongly prejudiced against the rule of the 
Stuarts. He was refuted by Sir William Sanderson, 
Royalist Historian, | previously mentioned in 
correspondence. Heylyn also opposed this work, as did 
Wood. Wilson was aligned with the Presbyterians who 


opposed James. 
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In the Dictionary _of National Biography James | has a 
handsome entry. His favorites Carr, and Villiers are 
mentioned, as well as James overt fondness for them. In 
spite of all this, no blatant accusation of homosexuality is 
mentioned. In fact, it states that James' life was "decidedly 
pure" so that his life did not "come into conflict with the 
Presbyterian clergy" on the field of "morality”. It goes on 
to note that "He liked the company of the learned who 
could discuss with him questions of theology and of 
ecclesiastical politics, but he also liked the boon 
companionship of the hunting-field; and through his own 
life was PURE ...” 


- SIR WILLIAM SANDERSON - 


Sir William Sanderson (1586-1676), Royalist Historian. 
Suffered for royal cause, and made gentleman of privy 
chamber by Charles II, and knighted. Author of numerous 
important works. He is mentioned further in the chapter in 
the source reviews. 
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- BISHOP GODFREY GOODMAN - 


Bishop Godfrey Goodman (1583-1656). Bishop of 
Gloucester. Scholar, and elected to scholarship at Trinity 
College. Earned degrees of BA, MA, and BD, and 
ordained. Preached against man's decadence. Although he 
suffered career set backs for his difference of views with 
the King, and reputed sympathetic views towards 
Catholicism; he nevertheless sets the record straight about 
James’ true character, and opposes Weldon's views and 


others. His Court Of King James was finally printed 


around 1839. He is also mentioned in the correspondence. 


- ANTHONY A’. WOobD - 


Anthony Wood (1632-1695), antiquary and historian, BA 
and MA. He studied feverishly. He spent a great deal of 
time reading and acquiring rare books. He authored 
numerous works. Later in life he became deaf. One of his 
works is Athenas Oxonienses. His comments of Peyton's 
work are in part "full of lies, mistakes, and nonsense." "A 
most desperate and libelous book." "Written by one who 
pretended to be a diligent observe of the times." “That 
said book being highly resented by the Royalists, the author 
of it therefore was condemned of great baseness and 
ingratitude." Wood goes on to mention that Peyton served 
in some of the later parliaments under James J, and was 
deprived of the chancelorship at Cambridge by Villiers, and 
then found sided with parliament "in the time of grand 
rebellion." Peyton was "ready upon all occasions to blast 
the reputation of his Majesty and his followers.” 1 hope 
this short biography of some of the major players in this 
story helps to put into perspective the case against James, 
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and the case for him. Specifically those who tended to 
have a low view of James and the reasons for same, i. e., 
being by and large anti-monarchical, noting also that the 
ardent royalists tended to support him. No less than three 
contemporary and professional historians (Sanderson, 
Heylyn, and Wood) sharply disagreed with those who 
hinted of James over fondness for male favorites. The 
testimony of these men, and the host of other men I have 
cited cannot be ignored, yet is ignored by those critical 
sources who seek to paint James as a homosexual. 


It is prudent to note just how King James came to be 
painted in the negative light he is so often portrayed. The 
above cited critical accounts of James’ character have held 
great interest for both historians and laymen alike. 
Naturally, human nature being what it is, there is an 
attraction to “dirt.” The O. J. Simpson trial is evidence of 
this as this football player is more famous and has received 
more television coverage during his trial than he ever did 
while a football star. The contemporary critical accounts 
gained popularity in England during the time of the 
rebellion, and James’ memory was further marred by his 
adherence to the doctrine of the Divine Right Of Kings. 
However, it is this authors opinion that the single most 
deleterious factor in James’ career was his Scottish 
ancestry. If James had been an English king then he most 
likely would be viewed very differently than he is. James’ 
ascension to the English throne as the first Scotsman to 
hold this honor was a fact that was detested by a great 
many Englishmen and their scorn while not universal was 
widespread. This is why you so often will find James’ 
detractors blasting his Scottish blood almost in the same 
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breath as casting aspersions on his character. When James’ 
Scottish heritage is combined with his political and 
religious views, personal idiosycrancies and this is then 
compounded and complicated by the turbulent period of the 
rebellion and the disfavor of the Monarchical form of 
government and the competing and emerging political 
views arising at that time, then it is understandable why 
there is so much contemporary criticism of him. It is not 
right, but this does explain why. 


There is no shortage of apologetics, both contemporary and 
modern, in defense of King James. Indeed there exists a 
great wealth of favorable and forensic testimony in support 
of this much misunderstood monarch, but this testimony 
has somehow been forgotten. This leads us to the question 
about why modern historians view James as they do. In 
England, there still exists to this date a certain aversion to 
customs of the Scots. However, it would be simplistic and 
errant to affirm all critical modern historians are biased 
which they are not, but this is a factor in some of the cases. 
Another consideration is ignorance on the part of the 
scholar. This is not necessarily a ‘denunciation of the 
particular historian in such a case as some works are just 
plain hard to come by and have been buried by hundreds of 
years of neglect. It is a very difficult task to do the needed 
research on this topic as it has been so completely 
overlooked due to the uncharacteristic reliance upon the 
contemporary racist sources which were more plentiful. 


In the case of American scholarship, while not universally 
true, yet nevertheless it is sadly a fact that an ignorance of 
things English and Scottish is evident. This failing is 
largely due to the historians lack of understanding of not 
only the culture of 17th century Great Britain, but the 
modern bias the American mind has towards that island. 
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This defect is compounded by the modem stereotypes and 
clichés prevalent in our society today particulary regarding 
topics of a sexual nature. All to often James’ conduct and 
words are judged from the modem American minds point 
of view. For example, when James wrote that he “loved” 
another man, it is interpreted by 20th century American 
standards and thus deemed “homosexual.” Another 
example is bed sharing. In modern times and especially in 
the United States this custom is totally foreign to the 
modern mind, and thus when it is related that James shared 
his bed with a male servant he again is mistakenly 
adjudicated to have “homosexual proclivities.’ Such 
superficial and errant misinterpretations are regrettably 
common amongst American historical accounts of James. 
To further complicate the matter and make the situation 
worse for James is the lack of accounting for the 
etymological and common accepted usage of “love” 
between members of the same sex in James’ time along 
with James’ physical handicaps. This is well documented 
and dealt with in Chapter 6. Additionally, we tend to 
believe the worst of people, and in this regard accounts for 
the undue reliance on the negative sources regarding James. 
Further, the lack of consideration for “Justice” in historical 
matters is also a sad phenomenon. The concept of a legal 
preponderance of the evidence and a reliance on factual 
probative accounts is being laid aside in favor of populist, 
revisionist and highly interpretative accounts. All these 
factors and probably more conspire to construct a faulty 
history and view of James’ character in the minds of 
historians today. This situation is long overdue for 
correction and it is my aim to work towards this end. 
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* REVIEWS * 


One source that should be required reading for every 
student of King James VI & I is Sir William Sanderson’s 
book: A Complete History of the Lives and Reigns of Mary 
er Son_and c r, James 
d_(and after Queen Elizabeth) Kin 

Great Britain. France, and Ireland. The First (of ever 
e - Reconcilin veral int in 
Testimony of Her, and Confuting others, in Vindication of 


im, against two Scandalous Authors: [Those Being] 


1). The highly critical account of King James by 


Sir Anthony Weldon - Zhe Court and Character of King 
James, 1650. 


2). Arthur Wilson’s critical work - The History of Great 
Britain, 1656. 


Sadly, the only way this work can be obtained, if you're 
very lucky, is on microfilm, and even then you are not 
assured of a readable copy. 


Before I begin I just might make an observation. As I have 
mentioned previously in other chapters, the charge of 
"homosexuality," “sodomy,” or "buggery" was never 
directly made by even the most strident of James’ 
contemporary critics (Weldon, Peyton, or Osborne). They 
only insinuate, hint, or imply that certain instances of 
James' conduct towards his favorites was less than 
masculine. In fact this is the basis of the modern approach 
of current biographers towards James. In support of their 
claim James was a homosexual they do not offer eye 
witness testimony, proper confessions from James, or 
instances of known homosexual conduct, nor do they 
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present adequately the culture of the time, or even James 
own words on this very subject. In short, instead of the 
“evidence” they merely recount a boring listing of James’ 
favorites, and in turn present same in a light that hints at a 
support of their claims. Factually, the force of their claims 
is not in line with the strength of the evidence they claim 
exists. To be fair if one boldly asserts that one "is a 
homosexual" (as opposed to one was (accused of being 
such) then I expect hard evidence. Such is not the case. 
Even if one is accused of a crime of moral sin I still expect 
some kind of factual testimony, we all would if so accused, 
but this is totally lacking in the claims of those critical to 
James Charles Stuart, King James VI & I. This then being 
the case it is no small wonder that James’ defenders refuted 
an indirect insinuation with facts from James’ life 
inconsistent with the critical assertion. This the reader will 
see, facts from James' life, and the beliefs of historians who 
hold a kinder and more balanced view of James. 


From here we proceed to the listing. 


In Sanderson's work mentioned above, he presents James in 
a light which is refreshing. We gain an insight into James' 
life we would otherwise be refused by modern biographies 
or even sour-graped detractors of James. Sanderson makes 
claims of James that frankly could only be the most wild 
speculation of fantasy ever made if the critical claims of 
James are true. Sanderson mentions James preferred those 
“faithful to his person" which was wise considering the 
many plots against his own life. Not only this but 
Sanderson mentions James! "virtue and goodness (more 
_ remarkable in him than usual in princes)." A virtuous 
homosexual? Regarding favorites it is recounted that 
James' liberality and generosity made "everyone a favorite" 
that was a friend, and this caused some to "misjudge" 
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James. And because James was so generous he was 
inconsistent in his dealings. 


Sanderson speaking of James “Jibelers" notes that strict 
laws against such are good, but not for a good prince to 
prosecute, but with wisdom to let such arguments be 
displayed for what they are (whether they claim to be true 
or not) to be neglected as base and flat railing, and so to be 
despised. This no doubt was the view of James and his 
defenders of the hints and allegations concerning James 
character - not worthy of an answer. Often James' 
nickname for Villiers (Stenny) is given to imply James was 
unnaturally affectionate, and therefore a homosexual. 
Sanderson; however, notes this was simply a term of 
"favor." Of course others sources note that it was James 
impression of Villiers that he reminded him of a sculpture 
of St. Stephen, a biblical reference, hardly homosexual. 
This was the origin of the Scottish diminutive of "Steenny" 
standing for "Stephen." 


Sanderson describes the detractors of James as “ignorant 
and false erroneous chroniclers...’ Of the term “favorite” 
Sanderson applies it equally to Villiers of Charles and 
James. This term though often misinterpreted as a 
homosexual term is not. 


Regarding James' bed-chamber Sanderson notes it was 
open to James' household, he had no formal guard at times. 
James friends served as his guards on occasion. If James 
were a homosexual he would not have his bed-chamber 
open to all. Speaking of rumors of James, Sanderson notes 
how James handled them: 
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“The King knew no better means to suppress the 
credit of false rumors, than by his own pious 
practice in religion, by outward frequency in the 
exercises of prayer and preaching, duly 
performing and executing his justice and mercy, 
with such wisdom, and piety, as made his virtues 
thereby more transparent to the common view 
and sense of all men.” 


Regarding the value of Weldon and others such as Osborne 
Sanderson notes: 


"Their but infection hath poisoned others, who 
willfully and maliciously, have now, very lately 
spit their venom in print as if the world had been 
more than since half hundred years last past 
abused, with a false and feigned story.” 


One time James was caught at knife point and was 
threatened with death with which James said "Sir if you 
want my life you may have it, but you will not have my 
soul.” James knew where he was going when he died. 
Indeed he professed Christ, and he should therefore be 
accorded all the rights that Christians are supposed to be 
accorded regarding accusations. 


Sanderson proclaims that a few "discontents" were the basis 
of the claims made against James. Sanderson writes: 


“Ecce! Behold this Author (Weldon), this man, 
Mecenas names him, Hic homo, this fellow, 
shames not to traduce his Sovereign King ... and 
here begins his traitorous intention, to wound the 
Kings sacred memory ...” 
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Sanderson notes in contrast to modern biographers that 
James was no coward, and disliked cowards. Sanderson 
specifically mentions James' favorites such as Carr (Ker - a 
variant spelling of “Carr”), Sommerset, and Villiers 
(Buckingham). Beyond the King’s appreciation for their 
service to him, and James’ desire to teach them as a father, 
no relation of homosexuality is given. Sanderson goes on 
to note of Weldon "Sir A. W. therefore [an evil bird that 
defiles his nest] (what is he then who defiled the court, that 
gave him breeding defamed the King that gave him bread.)" 


Weldon is a "pamphleteer of Fables." And Wilson's 
memory is to be blamed for recounting "fo many untruths." 
Those "gang of discontents." Those "monsters of men." 
Such are referred to religious men who praised James, such 
as Bolton who remarked under James' reign "the gospel 
was committed unto us by his excellent writings..." 


I have not done justice to this work of over 600 pages. But 
suffice it to say this is an important source that is neglected. 
Let its testimony rebut the gossip of today concerning 
James. 
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Sanderson also authored the Aulicus Coquinariae, a further 
answer to Weldon’s diatribes against James. He notes of 


Weldon: 


"There are some men so delight in sin who rather 
than be idle from doing evil, will take much pains 
to scandal the dead... and therefore my exception 
willingly falls upon the practice of the publisher 
who by his additions may abuse us further with 
this false story..." 


Speaking of "James the best of any former sovereign over 
us" he contrasts James’ character with Weldon, who is "a 
liar by practice." Sanderson considers Weldon's claim that 
James did not love his Queen a "scandalous intimation." 
Of Weldon Sanderson writes "Above all the strains of 
impudency, give me leave to mark out the infamy which he 
endeavors (oh horrid!) to cast on King James." Regarding 
the specifics of the character which Weldon relates 
Sanderson does not in this work expend much ink. Rather 
he "pitty's the publisher and spares the author." Sanderson 
expresses the thought that James should be compared to 
Solomon. Sanderson relates that James could not be 
adequately defended from so many aspersions in such a 
short pamphlet and considers such concerns somewhat 
immature. Rather than a lengthy defense, he believes that 
James’ inward qualities (were his best) should serve as his 
legacy, and these were related in his own writings rather 
than the outward observations which were in dispute. 


Next we come to a pamphlet from a contemporary of 
James, Dr. Willets in his ervations On King James. 

Respect To The Two Tables Of The Law Of God. He 
commends James as a fine Christian, and cites specifically 
referring to James comments on "horrible crimes" which 
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we know is from Basilicon Doron which included James’ 
rebuke of the sin of “sodomy." 


From here we move on to Lucy Aikin's work, Memoirs Of 
The Court Of King James The First, 2 Volumes, 1823. She 
recounts deficiencies in James conduct, but immorality is 
not one of them. 


She mentions of James "his quickness of parts." She also 
describes the "defects of his nature, feebleness of judgment 
and frigidity of character." She is familiar with Osborne, 
Weldon, Wilson, Peyton. Of James defects she mentions 
profane blasphemous swearing. Minions are mentioned 
without scandalous appeal. 


She notes that James’ expressed love and marriage of Anne 
has perplexed not a little all to whom his character has 
furnished matter of speculation, but that his own reasons 
related in recently discovered letter cleared up the matter. 
She goes on to relate James had an "easy temper." She 
mentions that Basilicon Doron related the King's morals, 
and has served to exhibit in a clearer light his views and 
sentiments. She relates information that refutes portions of 
Osborne's comments. So far homosexuality has not been 
brought up, then on page 61 Mrs. Aikin observes about 
James: 


"James' private morals seemed to be free from any 
other stain than the grossness to which we have 
alluded;.." 


She goes on to note that it was only later in life that James 

became somewhat "intemperate" in the use of wine. No 
doubt James used wine to dull the pain of the many 
physical conditions he suffered from but it is questionable 
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to say that James was often drunk. The testimony of even 
his own physician would be against this. These comments 
could hardly be related today, where James is blasted as a 
wicked and immoral homosexual king. 


It is interesting to note on the side that James was the first 
King of England to whom the title of "Sacred Majesty" was 
applied. This can be seen in the Epistle Dedicatory to the 
King James Bible where in addition to the other lofty terms 
applied to James is the reference "Your Most Sacred 
Majesty." This would hardly have been done if James were 
so "wicked, immoral, and homosexual" as many assert. 


Mrs. Aikin can hardly be considered a biased source in 
favor of James, yet she does not seem to believe him to be 
homosexual either. Her outstanding observation of James 
defective character is that James was vain, which was his 
leading foible according to Mrs. Aikin. She goes on to 
note: 


"On his propensity to favoritism ... the only excuse 

for his blind indulgence to the objects of his 
affection, must be derived from his boundless 
good-nature; which overflowed upon all who 
approached him, and rendered it a moral 
impossibility for him to refuse any request urged 
with importunity. His profane liberality which 
sprang from the same source, was the chief if not 
the sole cause of his constant want of money..." 


If homosexuality were to be introduced anywhere it is here, 
yet she does not list it. 
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Of course we have Bishop Godfrey Goodman whose 
excellent two volume biography of James is invaluable and 
is sadly neglected. He was not one who blindly favored 
James, in fact, his differences of opinion with James cost 
him in his religious advancement. He specifically refutes 
Weldon, and while he mentions some faults of James such 
as his temper, he lists character traits of James wholly 
inconsistent with the homosexual theory. Goodman states 
of James that he never knew anyone so loving and 
affectionate (not listed as immoral), a man so truly just, so 
free from all cruelty, such a lover of the church and doing 
so much good for the church, and that Weldon charged 
King James unjustly. Goodman also takes issue with the 
allegation that the King did not truly love the Queen, and 
states that despite their differences "they did love as well as 
man and wife could do..." Goodman lists reasons for 
conduct commonly attributed to homosexual proclivities 
that are quite benign, his liberality as Mrs. Aikin noted. 
Goodman's words for Weldon are as strong if not stronger 
than Sanderson's, i.e., Weldon “maliciously spitting out his 
poison, a libeler, a pamphleteer, liar, etc.” Goodman also 
notes that it was not a new thing for a king to suffer at the 
hands of people who told tall tales. Goodman notes that 
even though many women would have loved to have him, 
James was chaste and loyal to his wife. And as far as his 
treatment of women in general is concerned, Goodman 
notes how well, kind, and respectful James treated Lady 
Arabella. The editor of Goodman's work classes Weldon's 
work as sickening and disgusting and little credence is 
given to his picture of James. James' favorites (Carr and 
Villiers) are mentioned, but no hints of immoral conduct 
are given. Even Goodman praised Villiers beauty as does 
his editor, something which was supposed to make James a 
homosexual. Goodman speaks of love when expressed to 
the male on male gender, and such is not described as 
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homosexual, yet such is commonly leveled at James 
supposedly proving him homosexual. I must say at this 
point that in studying this issue I have had occasion to read 
many letters and works of the period of time in which 
James lived. I have found it common for men to write to 
each other in loving terms, and I do not think this can be 
disputed by any knowledgeable person. Why even 
Goodman's work in volume two gives sample letters which 
exemplify this. Other works of the time also prove this 
true. But the question remains what was the basis of James' 
love for Villiers? Fortunately, James himself provides the 
answer. James wrote to Villiers in 1619 commending his 
religious works, Meditations on the Lord's Prayer and 
Basilicon Doron (which condemned sodomy) and 
concludes the Christian letter by stating: 


"Receive then this New Year's gift from me as a 
token of my love, being begun upon the eve of our 
Saviour's nativity and ended far within the first 
month of the year. Praying God that as you are 
regenerated and born in him anew, so you may 
rise to him and be sanctified in him forever." 


" For James’ critics to infer that simply because James wrote that he “loved” another man and that this is somehow 
“proof” that James was a homosexual is as errant as affirming anyone or group of peaple classified with the prefix of 
“homo” must be “gay.” Both conclusions are logically related in that they bath share a common deficiency, they both 
misinterpret the etymological and historical context in which said words are used. Just as “love™ as used by James in 
proper context is not a synonym for sexual attraction/activity, neither is “homo” necessarily a proper etymological 
referent for being “Gay.” For example, “homo” is a rather common modem slang vernacular term used by some as an 
informal designation for being a “homosexual.” Again, this is not formal nor universal usage and is recent in nature 
for this use (Webster's 1928 Dictionary does not list it). In proper English vocabulary “homo” is of Latin primarily 
meaning aman; a human being, male or fernale: a vassal, or feudal tenant; a retainer, dependent or servant. According 
to Blacks Law Dictionary, similarly “homo liber = a free man; “homo ecclesiasticus = a church vassal: “homo ligius = 
a liege man, a subject, a kings vassal; “homo sapien = modem man. Such taxonomic designations employing the Latin 
prefix “homo” have absolutely nothing to do with being “gay.” This is illustrative of the inadequacy of the critical 
case against James as this fallacious methodology misinterprets cultural, contextual and etymological usages of words 
as they pertain to the life and letters of King James VI & I and attempts to construct a valid history from not only this 
phenomenon but resorts to gossip in a vain attempt to bolster its case. Such shallow and superficial investigative 
techniques ought not to be worthy of the appellation of being termed historical or factual. In short, when James wrote 
he loved a favorite he no more meant that he was sexually attracted to such an individuals than the term “homo sapien” 
means “homosexual.” 
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James' love was not merely platonic, but Christian! Even 
James noted his love for Villiers was "natural." What of 
Goodman's description of Weldon - that Weldon disparaged 
“,. all bishops and churchmen,...?” Goodman contends that 
“certainly it proceeds from an irreligious heart, scarce 
Christian. 


Again I have not done justice to this work, but suffice it to 
say that it has equal, if not superior, value to the commonly 
cited works depicting James as homosexual. This was not 
Goodman's last word, when Weldon's libel of James was 
published, Goodman wrote a specific refutation of it 
entitled The Court of King James by Sir, A. W. Reviewed. 
Sadly, this work is in the Bodleian library and is 
unavailable for review. 


Now we arrive at Isaac Disraeli's book Zhe Literary 
Character and an “Inquiry into the Character of James I,” 
1859. The sentiments and fruits of Mr. Disraeli's research 
lives on in his later work Curiosities of Literature, 1863. 
He has a specific chapter on James entitled "James the First 
as a Father and a Husband. He notes "Calumnies and 
sarcasm’s have reduced the character of James the First to 
contempt among general readers.” . He notes further that 
the opinions of historians in this regard is “perpetual 
contradiction." 


"Perhaps no sovereign has suffered more by that 
art, which is described by an old Irish proverb of 
‘killing a man by lies." "The surmises and the 
insinuations of one party, dissatisfied with the 
established government ... the misconceptions of 
more modern writers... and the anonymous libels... 
vilify the Stuarts. These cannot be treasured as 
authorities of history." Much can be substantiated 
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in favor of the domestic affections and habits of 
this pacific monarch; and those who are more 
intimately acquainted with the secret history of the 
times will perceive how erroneously the personal 
character of this sovereign is exhibited in our 
popular historians, and often even among the few 
who, with better information, have re-echoed their 
preconceived opinions. Among the flouts and 
gibes so freely bespattering the personal character 
of James the First is one of his coldness and 
neglect of his queen." 


Mr. Disraeli goes on to note Osborne's comment in this 
regard. Disraeli's conclusion though is "There was no 
deficient gallantry in the conduct of James the First to his 
queen." He goes on to relate romantic instances in James’ 
life towards Anne, and concludes by stating “this betrays 
no mark of that tame pusillanimity with which he stands 
overcharged." He goes on to note a pleasing anecdote of 
James' fond indulgence to his queen as “‘an fact of chivalric 
gallantry with all the generosity of passion..." He concludes 
"Such is the history of a contemporary living at court, very 
opposite to that representation of the coldness and neglect 
with which the king’s temper has been so freely aspersed; 
and such too is the true portrait of James the First in 
domestic life." 
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These are but a sampling of Mr. Disraeli's views of James’ 
morals and conduct. I have not done justice to them, but he 
is One more source at odds with the theory it seems. James 
wrote much poetry and sweet letters to his queen, and such 
can be found in the works noted herein. 


David Hume, no blind loyalist to James, in his History of 
Great Britain, the reigns of James | and Charles J, notes of 
James with relation to his favorites (minions) "Other 
princes have been fond of choosing their favorites from the 
lower ranks among their subjects... the passion of James 
seems not to have contained in it anything criminal or 
Jlagitious." He does note that James’ character has been 
disputed to this day. 


Moving on to F. A. Inderwick's work Side-Lights On The 
Stuarts. He notes James had a reputation for among other 
things "piety and a good-nature, and liberality." He also 
notes James was vain, and that James had corrupt 
counselors, caressed unworthy favorites, argued with his 
parliament, and alienated nobility. Yet in spite of these 
flaws, he states: 


"James had a good-natured, slobbering kind of 
mouth, with a tongue somewhat too large... as to 
his personal character, it is, I think only justice to 
say, that much of the scurrilous abuse to which he 
has been subjected, appears to be without 
warrant, and that he was personally a man of 
good MORAL character, a quality which he was 
probably much indebted to the strict and careful 
training he received from his Presbyterian tutors... 
his language, however, both written and oral, 
partook too much of the grossness and rudeness of 
the age." 
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He goes on to note James was not the most strong-manned 
type of king. He was very much a family man, and to his 
credit his sons were honorable men says the author. 
Regarding the relationship between James and Anne he 
cites poetry from James to his queen and states "She 
appears to have lived on good terms with the king, who 
treated her well, and exercised over her the only good 
influence which he seems to have exercised over anyone... 
kissing her between the shoulders when he parted from 
her." He does admit there is doubt as to the extent of his 
affection, but notes this is true of most husbands. He goes 
on by citing Mr. Disraeli to the effect that "J suspect that 
James was not that degraded and feeble character in which 
he ranks by the contagious voice of criticism. He has had 
more critics than readers." Some thirty years later after the 
above was written by Mr. Disraeli having completed his 
reading of James's works he says he saw no reason to alter 
his commendation bestowed on James. 


A more contemporary biographer of James is an example of 
a confused outlook on James' character that comes from too 
heavy a reliance on questionable sources. David Mathew in 
his book James J. He notes James never showed any 
interest in women, and at best only managed mild concern 
for any of the female sex close to him. He supposedly 
regarded his wife as stupid, and only went unwillingly to 
bed with her. However, her many pregnancies question this 
assumption. According to Mr. Mathew James was kind and 
courteous to her even though he disliked her. This author 
has been reading too much of Osborne and Weldon and 
Peyton, for their hateful comments have made him 
confused over James' own stated words for his wife and 
morality. When he tries to make sense of James 


denouncement of "sodomy" in Basilicon Doron Mathew 
states: "Zhe word that makes me pause is sodomy... 
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perhaps the king did not complete the act which merited the 
severest penalties." James himself, by his own words 
condemned this sin, and only a reliance on the disgruntled 
courtiers can cloud this fact in ones mind, evidently 
Mathew here, for elsewhere he notes of James work in 
which he condemned sodomy that the work "seems very 
genuine." If so, how then does he doubt James' own words? 


An example of possible bias is A. L. Rowse. He condemns, 
rejects, and violently opposes the caricatures of 
Shakespeare as a homosexual, but based on the same lines 
of evidence he denies convicts Shakespeare, he then 
convicts King James, Tchaikovsky, Michelangelo and 
others. Based on this same type of “evidence’ he refuses to 
accept the conclusion that Shakespeare was a 
“homosexual” which is an adjudication made by other 
historians and writers. Citations of poetry, expressions of 
love and friendship convict James, but not Shakespeare! 
This can be seen in his book Homosexuals Jn History, and 


for his denial of Shakespeare as a homosexual see is work 


William Shakespeare -A biography. 


There are a number of other biographies that don't address 


this issue, such as James VI of Scotland by Helen Georgia 
Stafford. The closest she gets is that James chose courtiers 
who possessed qualities he lacked, that is what attracted 
him. Hardly a homosexual indictment. She does mention 
the fact that before James married Anne he spent fifteen 


days of prayer and meditation. 


Then you have some biographies that are more on the 
balanced side such as Maurice Lee, Jr., Great Britain's 
olomon James VI in his Thr which gives a 
summary explanation of James preference for favorites: 
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"It is really impossible to suppose that if James 
had engaged in physical sexual relations with his 
George, he would have drawn this parallel (Jesus 
Had His John and I have My George)... James was 
one of those people... in the post-Freudian 
liberated world, than we suppose, who are simply 
not much interested in physical sex." 


I think at best Mr. Lee would only agree with what is a fact, 
at best the testimony from the disgruntled few is only an 
implication from sources of little quality. 


A typical work of the tabloid type are Zhe Stuarts in Love 
by Maurice Ashley, and The Sex Lives of the Kings and 
Queens _of England, by Nigel Cawthorne, a self-described 
"irreverent expose.” Mr. Ashley’s work has a chapter on 
the "Homosexuality of King James VI & I." It is simply a 
listing of James main favorites, woven together with the 
fantisinings of Weldon and Peyton and the author’s own 
imagination. James' own views of marriage are a source of 
' confusion and contempt for Mr. Ashley due to his heavy 
reliance on Weldon. Not even James' own kind words for 
his queen can penetrate his belief in Weldon's insinuations. 
Beyond the opinions of the author, there is no objective 
evidence of his bold claims. The same is true with 
Cawthorne's work. He includes a listing of many other 
royals other than James that are indicted as homosexual and 
lesbian. But one is concerned about the blatant lack of 
proof for these strong charges. Why even James' own son, 
Charles is supposed to be a homosexual, despite other 
authors who disparage this view, and state there is no 


evidence for it (See The Image of the King, Richard 
Ollard). 
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| Now then, to The Life of King James The First by Robert 


Chambers, in two volumes, 1830. First, Volume I. I will let 
the majority of his comments stand for themselves. 


"Some historians, in detailing this part of James' 
life, have inveighed against him with great rancor 
... James, according to unquestionable authority, 
was a good father. His bearing in that capacity 
was more manly and respectable than in any 
other." 


Here Mr. Chambers makes these comments that in this 
respect James is entitled to even “higher praise..." 


In James' own words, as reported by Mr. Chambers, why 
James' believed his character and reputation were so 
villinously portrayed by a disgruntled few: 


”T was oft calumniated in their popular sermons, 
not for any evil or vice in me, but because I was a 
King, which they thought the highest evil. And 
because they were ashamed to profess this 
quarrel, they were busy to look narrowly in all my 
actions; and I warrant you a mote in my eye, yea a 
false report, was matter enough for them to work 


upon...” 
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Mr. Chambers in concluding his review of Basilicon 
Doron sums up by stating: 


"Among a multitude of other advice, he insists, 
with a vehemence which goes far to prove the 
purity of his own life ... the virtue of his marriage, 
to pay an inviolable regard to the nuptial vow, 
every such transgression he esteems as a serious 
mischief to society ... and an infarction of divine 
law." 


Mr. Chambers cites Isaac D'Israeli in concurrence that 
James "has had more critics than readers." He goes on to 
note that the negative public opinion of King James is a 
result of ignorance of James’ true feelings via his own 
writings which Chambers classifies "as among the very best 
extant,” in which "even at this day it might be put into the 
hands of youth, as a safe guide to virtue and happiness." 


Now we come to Volume II. Chambers cites both Hume 
and Robertson as examples of historians who have been 
somewhat influenced by a somewhat critical view, and who 
thus make mistakes regarding James. Arthur Wilson is 
included. 


Chambers relates that upon James’ entrance into England, 
contrary to popular sources, he was “... greatly loved and 
greeted... Why a monarch whose character was good..." 


Chambers picks up on the relationship James had with his 
wife and Queen, Anne, and cites them. He concludes from 
same "they tend to refute the scandalous pasquils which 
have been received as testimony against James in his 
capacity of a husband, they are here given entirely. We 
scarcely know any compositions of the kind which surpass 
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them in pathos or warmth of feeling ..." These letters cited 
by Chambers from James and Anne's reply go a long way 
to proving what Chambers here asserts. 


Chambers goes on "James has been accused of partiality 
for his own countrymen. But that is a mere dream of 
history." Chambers even goes on to justify and explain 
James conduct in Opposition to what "has been said by the 
more invidious of his historians in comment upon it." 


In commentary upon the "contemporary satirists 
complaints of James" who neglect and disbelieve James 
Own words about why he did as he did Chambers notes it is 
“.. an ill-natured sort of honesty which causes a historian 
fo institute an inquisition into the private amusements of a 
Sovereign; and there is really no end to the invidious 
remarks which discontented writers will make against 
better and greater men than themselves." Chambers goes 
On to note the "absurdity" of Osbourne’s "Zraditional 
Memoirs” who was one of the “principal sources of the 
slanders which have been handed down in connection with 
James' name." "One fact seems abundantly certain - that 
James with all his child-like qualities... nevertheless was 
very much beloved by his people.” 


Regarding the King of Denmark's visit, James’ brother-in- 
law of his wife Anne's family, Chambers recounts some 
musings on this visit quite different from the critical 
accounts. Yet in discussion of King Christians drinking, 
and its supposed imitation by James, the blame "must be 
placed to the account of the King of Denmark alone, and 


not to that of King James.” 


And as to the accuracy of the critical account of the 
Supposed excessive drinking by King James, Chambers 
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notes this is a questionable authority. And speaking of 
questionable authorities, Peyton is mentioned in footnote. 
More will be said of this event later in this chapter. 


Regarding James physical handicaps, Chambers notes 
James, because of the weakness of his limbs, did lean on 
the shoulders of his courtiers (a fact supposedly proving he 
was homosexual by modem critical accounts). Weldon is 
cited, and also James’ own physician, Theodore Mayeme. 
What of James' physical disabilities? James' head by his 
own physician's account was "never affected by drinking 
wine." However, James was "clumsy, frequently met with 
accidents; that he slept ill, waked often in the night, and 
called his chamberlains, nor could sleep be again readily 
induced, unless someone read to him." (Farnham!) This is 
despite references to Roger Coke, and Weldon's caricature 
of James! drinking habits, more due to with "custom than 
delight" and only in “spoonfuls.” It is possible James’ use 
of wine was similar to what Paul recommends in 
1Tim. 5:23. Surely James had soft infirmities" and 
drinking by the "spoonfuls" is hardly the mark of a 
drunkard, and notably they did not have aspirin or Tylenol 
in James time. 


Regarding James’ alleged reputation for profane swearing 
as cited by Weldon, Chambers believes this possibility may 
well be somewhat true. However, he notes this vice of 
James "proceeded from passion" and "in his calmer 
moments James said 'he hoped God would not impute these 
expressions to him as sins." Goodman notes this also but 
"yet to excuse them a little, this was for the instant and in 
hot blood; for if you would give him but a little respite he 
was as patient as any man, and could quite well moderate 
his passion." Chambers notes also this fault of swearing 
"was in a great measure a fault common to the age.” Other 
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accounts record James’ repentance for this vice, again, 
Stones Anyone? 


Regarding James’ purported vanity, a fault he is often 
criticized for, Chambers aptly notes "When historians sum 
up James' character, they never allow anything for the 
effect which the inordinate flatteries of the people were 
calculated to have upon the mind of the monarch.” 


On James' knowledge of Scripture "He was deeply read in 
Scripture; he could quote it texts with great facility; knew it 
even with philological exactness..." And from 1619 to 1625 
in instances of ill health James "conduct was every thing 
that could be expected of a good Christian." 


Again regarding James as a husband and a father, 
Chambers refutes Weldon's insinuations, and appeals to 
James' physician Theodore Mayerne's comments that 
James': 


" health was considerably affected by grief for 
the deaths of Prince Henry (whom Weldon 
insinuated James poisoned his own son for 
jealously) and Queen Anne ..._ That he was 
sincerely attached to his consort, and regarded 
her womanly foibles with that gentleness of 
construction which marks the truly good husband, 
is we think, pretty well evidenced by the letter 
which he wrote to her in consequence of the fracas 
about Prince Henry before she left Scotland." 
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Chambers believes his conclusions are further "proved" by 
citing an additional letter in support of this claim. 


"Perhaps, after the exertions lately made by a 
distinguished literary antiquary (D'Israeli) to 
prove the happiness of James' domestic relations, 
it is almost superfluous to bring forward further 
evidence.” 


Regarding James’ passion for family Chamber notes: 


"James seems to have been a kind of enthusiast 
about domestic happiness, and the concord of 
families in general; and it was, perhaps, just in 
these familiar matters that his character was most 
unexceptionally amiable. The great delight he 
took in match making (with his favorites)...his 
political fancy of being a father to his whole 
people, are all traits of a spirit alive to the 
relations of domestic life. Startling as the 
assertion may appear, we are also convinced, that 
his fondness for the society of young men, which 
displayed itself so violently in his successive 
attachments to Car and Villiers, and which has 
never been rationally explained any other way, 
was owing in great measure to this peculiarity of 
his mind...” 


Chambers goes on to cite the extreme degree of James’ 
“paternal feelings" for his subjects by citing a case in 1607 
where the Earl of Lincoln pretended to take offense at his 
son’s marriage, and cast him off, for the mean purpose of 
sparing his maintenance. The son being in the King's 
service, where we find his Majesty writing the following 
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"Moreover, which is a great iniquity, and against 
all humanity, the husband shall not be ashamed to 
reduce thereby his delicate, wholesome, and clean 
complexioned wife, to that extremity, that either 
she must also corrupt her sweet breath therewith, 
or else resolve to live in a perpetual stinking 
torment” 


As promised earlier we return to the King of Denmark's 
visit, and James supposed drunkenness. Maurice Lee, Jr., 
in his book Great Britain’s Solomon - James VI & J In His 
Three Kingdoms, page 130-131 comments on_ this 
observation by Sir John Harrington that historians like to 
use this to prove that James was a drunk: 


"There are several aspects of this letter that 
should make us wary of accepting it at face value. 
For one thing, such scenes were far from typical 
at James' court... This was Christian IV's first visit 
to his sister since her marriage... James, although 
he enjoyed drink, was not a drunkard. When 
Christian's equally alcoholic brother, Ulric, Duke 
of Holstein, visited Scotland in 1598, the amount 
of drinking according to George Nicolson, the 
English agent, ‘often distempered the King’s 
health'.. . Sir John Harington had an ax to grind. 
He was a poet, a godson to Queen Elizabeth, and 
he had tried and failed to become a recipient of 
King James' largesse. He had contrived to get an 
interview with James, who had subjected him to a 
grilling that made me remember my examiner at 
Cambridge aforetime.' Nothing came of it ... 
Harington was heavily in debt, badly needed 
money, and no doubt thought the king ungrateful, 
since he had written in defense of James' right to 
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the English succession. In 1606 Harington was a 
disappointed and resentful man with a large 
family to support. Given the absence of any 
corroboration of his description of this particular 
orgy, which was addressed to an otherwise 
unidentified 'Mr. Secretary Barlow,' one might be 
Jorgiven for wondering about Harington's 
veracity." 


He goes on to list possible reasons for Harington's 
bitterness and invention. So this is hardly quality proof of 
James being a drunkard. 


In concluding with Mr. Chambers’ work then after this 
digression, Chambers sums up James' care for his favorites: 


"Having loved them in life with a brother's love." 
This is hardly an indictment of homosexuality. It 
is well to quote Gordon Donaldson's view of 
James’ relationship with his favorites in his book 
Scotland - James V to James VIII, page 186: “In 
his later years he fell under the domination of 
male favorites, notably Robert Kerr, Earl of 
Sommerset, and George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. The attraction was partly physical, 
but there is no reason to believe that the 
relationships were scandalous, and the mere fact 
that the king made so much of his favorites in 
public suggests that nothing to be ashamed of took 
place in private. The truth seems to be that James 
became a sentimental old man, whose genuine 


Jondness for children..." 
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James I By His Contemporaries by Robert Ashton. This is 


an interesting book whose virtues would be more apparent 
if it were not for its manifest deficiencies. Its lofty goal of 
fairness to James falls far short in that its negative accounts 
vastly outweigh the defensive sources. With this the 
author's confused portrayal of James’ character is also a 
defect. Be this as it may, the book nevertheless does have 
its advantages that recommend itself to some degree. 
Weldon and Osborne are the chief sources of critical 
information on James - of course! The author’ s own 
opinions are more subdued and doubtful. 


On page 106 Ashton recounts a brief listing of James’ 
detractors who were of the opinion James was problematic 
with male favorites and "some of them were emphatically of 
the opinion that he was in fact a pederast." Ashton recounts 
that the "psychological origins of such infatuations" no 
doubt arose in James "deprived infancy.” However, on the 
other hand, Ashton, though not quite as militant as most 
who recount James’ alleged homosexuality notes “... it is 
possible that [James' favorites] amounted to no more than 
adolescent hero-worship in Lennox's case," and in the case 
of George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, "to a need for the 
sort of family relationship.” Ashton states it is 
“undeniable” there was a “strong physical element in all 
these relationships." It does not seem to occur to Ashton 
that James might have chosen men of quality physique 
because of his own physical disabilities. Despite this 
Ashton muses about the possibility that James' relationships 
with his favorites might have "fallen short of 
homosexuality," but nonetheless James' "indiscretion was 
quite extraordinary.” “On balance, it seems likely that he 
had strong homosexual tendencies, although it must remain 
uncertain how far these were requited by his favorites.” 
These confused thoughts are the result of equating the 
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testimony of Weldon, Osborne, Peyton and others with the 
caliber of objectivity and honesty that their own writings 
betray. Even the facts are inconsistent with such 
fantasizing, even Ashton notes on page 109 that “James 
never resented the heterosexual relations of his favorites.” 


Take also the example of handicapped or crippled people. 
Often their hero's are athletes, or actors with impeccable 
physical beauty, something they lack in their own 
deformity. There is no reason to assume James as a 
handicapped individual was any different psychologically 
speaking. Looking at these men of admired physical 
Stature was certainly better than looking in the mirror! Of 
course James was not the only man to comment on these 
men’s physical beauty. This explanation is just as good, if 
not better, than the dreams of critical historians whose 
minds have been poisoned by Weldon and Osborne. You 
see negative accusations poison the mind, even if they are 
received with caution. 


In constructing narratives on historical personages what 
separates the true historian from the common gossip 
columnist or tabloid writer is that the historian relies on 
facts and a preponderance of evidence to determine the 
outcome or judgment of any historical character. The 
rumor monger on the other hand will construct their stories 
on subjective innuendo and unsubstantiated allegations. 
When objective criteria is forsaken in favor of subjective 
data then the lines of historical evidence become blurred 
causing distortion. This phenomenon does the historian’s 
readers a disservice in that it deprives them of the ability to 
reach an informed and uncolored position from the 
evidence and it also lowers the standards for all historians 
thus enervating the trust reposed in historicographical 
studies. 


[rc 
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Stewart Ross in his book Monarchs Of Scotland notes of 


James VI & I regarding James' affections for Esme Stuart, 
(tender affections and kisses) on page 113 that: 


"This sort of behavior was typical of James all his 
life and has led to be being labeled a homosexual. 
However, there is no concrete evidence to support 
the allegation that public petting was followed by 
more intimate relations in private.” 
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And on page 115 Mr. Ross notes “James fathered eight 
children (not a bad effort for one supposed to be 
homosexual), only three of whom survived into adulthood.” 
On page 119 Ross continues on James “ . . . few kings have 
been more unjustly maligned. The carpings of xenophobic 
contemporaries about his physical appearance and 
personal behavior have been accepted at their face 
value ...” Ross goes on to note that this, along with 
Elizabeth's sex appeal has led many historians to an errant 
view of James "mysteriously translated itself down the 
centuries, ensnaring generations of frustrated middle-class 
male historians." 


Mr. Ross is not the only one to mention facts at odds with 
the critical theory. Charles Williams in his book James / 
has serious reservations about such a conclusion but still 
remains confused on the whole no doubt due undue reliance 
on the fantastic claims of James' detractors. On page 104- 
105 Mr. Williams notes regarding James' supposed 
homosexual reputation "... when it comes to the actual 
question, it is extremely difficult to feel sure of this 
homosexual reputation. It is clear that he liked masculine 
favorites rather than feminine. It is clear that he derived a 
strong emotional satisfaction from the presence of 
masculine beauty." 


Mr. Williams notes that James did indeed kiss his favorites. 
He believes it is a possibility that James was a homosexual 
if not a "spiritual homosexualist.” Williams goes on to list 
the chief points against the view that James was a 


homosexual. 


“ (i) The continual evidence of the general report 
of his chastity; 
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(ii) The inclusion of sodomy among the things 
against which in the Basilicon Doron he solemnly 
warned his son." (Williams does not; however, 
believe this is positive proof, on what basis he 
does this is unclear). 


“(iiti) The extreme friendship which grew up 
between the last and greatest of the favorites - 
George Villiers and the highly moral prince 
Charles. It is difficult to believe that Charles 
would have accepted Villiers so profoundly and 
intimately if he had supposed that he was serving, 
or had served, the king so. But it is more difficult 
to suppose that, had it been so, some enemy of 
Villiers would not have seen to it that the Prince 
was told.” 


The_Reign of James VI & J which is edited by 
Alan G. R. Smith, St. Martin's Press, New York, page 3 


notes the disagreement amongst scholars on the sexual 
orientation of James. "There is no agreement among 
scholars about the precise nature of James' relationships 
with Sommerset and Buckingham." He notes the general 
tendency among scholars is that James had “homosexual 
tendencies,” but goes on again to mention: 

".. differences of opinion on _ this point. 
“Professor Wilson, who paints a_ generally 
unfavorable picture of James, accepts the view 
that when he ‘pawed his favorites so fondly in 
public, he was not likely to restrain himself in 
private,’ whereas Professor Donaldson, who sees 
him in a much more sympathetic light, concludes 
that ‘there mere fact that the king made so much of 
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his favorites in public suggests that nothing to be 
ashamed of took place in private.” 


Professor Wilson (D. H. Wilson) is typified as presenting 
the ’hostile picture.” 


For a contemporary view of Villiers that is favorable to the 


Duke, one can consult Clarendon, Selections From The 
History of the Rebellion and The life by Himself, edited 
by G. Huehns, Oxford University Press, pp. 90, 93, where 
Villiers is a "great man, it and upon his murder Charles I 
upon hearing of this assassination suddenly departed to his 
chamber, and threw himself upon his bed, lamenting with 
much passion, and with abundance of tears, the loss he had 
of an excellent servant..." 


Prince Henry and English Literature by Elkin Calhoun 


Wilson, Ithaca, New York, Cornell University Press, 1946, 
page 95 states specifically of Osborne's Traditional 
Memoirs, that "Arthur Wilson, like Osborne to be read with 
caution..." 


For another contemporary view of James, found in Stuart 
Tracts, 1603-1693, New York, Cooper Square Publishers, 
regarding King James’ entertainment at Theobalds, 1603, 
"But let us a little look back into the mirror of majesty, to 
our Sovereign's own self, who in his princely wisdom... 
what his princely intention was in this, towards the public 
good of all his faithful subjects then and there assembled 
together, drawn merely with the bonds of love..." He 
goes on to note how the people loved him so, and in 
conclusion he states that after James entered the garden 
"mine eyes were never blessed with his encounter. Now he 
is amongst us, GOD long preserve him over us! Whose 
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presence makes old men say, Satis Se Vixisse se viso." 
Further, in a salutory poem to the Majesty of King James: 


"Hail mortal god! England's true joy!... Worthy 
thy great (O worthy King!) renown!... King James 
is England's joy, long hoped for gain... King 
James is England's joy say all, amen! Make haste 
to make us happy, worthy King! Your sacred 
self.. King James is England's, Scotland's, 
France's, Ireland's, King. What can I add to eke 
our joys withal. Sith James is King of all, 
contained in all .. To see your face shining in 
England's court... Than once to see King James 
his Queen and wife with hands upreared, giving 
Jehovah praise ... Let English hearts cry all, God 
save our King! 
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vereign Liege Lor in ' Arriv 
ronation Westmi, Wis 
London Through The Cily To Whitehall, By Gilbert 
Dugdale, London, 1604. ".. . fame of the happened honor 


fo our thrice famous and heroic King James ... most 
worthily received the imperial name of King James... Yet 
see again a new love of his majesty! He nobly regarding the 
cost together with their loves ... Our heroic King ... " What 
follows are many poems and praises of James and Anne, 
too lengthy for the purpose of this chapter, but the author 
concludes by wishing that “.. . no harm may ever come 
near them, nor touch them; but that may ever live to His 
great glory, and to maintain His glorious Gospel, for ever 
more, Amen." 


Lastly, we must end our journey through the varied 
opinions on the reign, life, and character of King James 
with a work alluded to earlier, that being dn _Jnguiry into 
the Literary and Political Character of James the First. by 
Isaac Disraeli, also republished by his son, Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, 1816 and 1881 respectively. 
The frontispiece 


"The whole reign of James I has been represented 
by a late celebrated pen (Burnet) to have been a 
continued course of mean practices; and others, 
who have professedly give an account of it, have 
filled their works with Libel and Invective, instead 
of History. Both King James and his ministers 
have met with a treatment from posterity highly 
unworthy of them, and those, who have so 
liberally bestowed their ensures, were entirely 
ignorant of the true springs and causes of the 
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actions they have undertaken to represent." From 
Sawyers Preface to Winwood's Memorials. 


Isaac Disraeli mentions that he started his inquiry into the 
life of James as an affair of literary conscience, and it 
struck him by the "contrast of his real with his apparent 
character" which the negative sources had "Jong influenced 
modern writers in ridiculing and vilifying this monarch." 
The Advertisement. In his work there are sources fresh and 
drawn from "contemporary writings which have never been 
published." He regrets the "false opinions and traditionally 
prejudices" that have blasted James. ( from page 1). 


"A remarkable instance of this appears in the 
character of James I which lies buried under a 
heap of ridicule and obloquy ( from page 2). 


Disraeli decries the lack of knowledge and belief in James' 
own words, and the opinions from supporters and that 
"want of this sort of knowledge has proved to be one great 
source of the false judgments passed on this monarch.” 
(from page 5). 


Disraeli also laments the "Jibels and state-libels" of James 
which "mingled truths with rumors, and known with 
suggested events," which were but "inquisitorial tortures of 
the sullen sectarism" of some. (from page 7). 


Elsewhere Benjamin Disraeli notes with reference to his 
father's comments of Osborne "Osborne is a 
misanthropical politician, who cuts with the most 
corroding pen that ever rottened a man's name." (Page 
435), and with reference to James’ “nick-names’ for his 
servants such as "dog" and "Steenie" for Villiers, the Queen 
as "our dearest bed-fellow" and Cecil as "little beagle" and 
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the like, with reference to Sir Walter Scott's reliance on the 
critical sources and a misunderstanding of these nick- 
names, he notes: 


"James appears to have been always playing on 
some whimsical appellative by which he 
characterized his ministers and favorites, 
analogous to the notions of a huntsman. Many of 
our writers, among them Sir Walter Scott, have 
strangely misconceived these playful appellatives, 
unconscious of the origin of this familiar humor. 
The age was used to the coarseness.” 


He goes on to note the normalcy of the conduct. (Pages 435 
and 443). 


Isaac Disraeli notes James detested pedantry on page 11, 
and on page 14 he notes “These loud accusers of the 
pedantry of James, were little aware that the King has 
expressed himself with energy and distinctness on this very 
topic." He goes on to cite Balisicon Doron in which James 
cautions Prince Henry against the use of any “corrupt leide, 
as book-language, and pen-and-ink-horns, and least of all, 
mignard and effeminate ones.” Elsewhere on page 18 he 
notes that the Catholics were disputing James’ title to the 
crown, which may explain the various Catholic plots 
against James. 
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Isaac mentions James’ wit with Dr. Reynolds when the 
Puritan questioned the use of a ring in the wedding 
ceremony and the words: 


“With my body I thee worship” James replied 
“Many a man speaks of Robin Hood, who never 
shot his bow; if you had a good wife yourself, you 
would think all the honor and worship you could 
do to her were well bestowed.” (Page 34). [Odd 
comments for a “bisexual” or a “homosexual!] 


On page 61 Francis Osborne is a "bitter satirist,’ and on 
page 64 James is noted to have been "seriously engaged in 
the education of both his sons," a true family man! 


On page 73 mention is made of "malicious writers of his 
secret history, Sir Anthony Weldon." On page 112 James is 
noted to have written to Henry that "Your writings will 
remain as the true picture of your mind," something we 
would agree with in James' writings, but sadly this has not 
yet taken root in the unfertile minds of James’ accusers 
who continue to either ignore, or disbelieve James’ own 
words. On page 113 Mr. Disraeli notes that "Thus have I 
opened the book, and, I believe the heart of James I... but 
this monarch has been unfairly reproached, both by the 
political and religious..." 


On page 124 Disraeli cautions that in reading critical 
accounts of James "Yet in all this we must not regard James 
as the despot he is represented." On page 131 in further 
reflection of James' own writings Isaac mentions "Such an 
one could not fail of producing lines which reflect the mind 
of the author." 
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On page 160 Isaac notes: "Francis Osborne, that 
cynical republican ... the character of James I has 
always been taken from certain scandalous 
chronicles, whose origin requires detection. It is 
this mud which has darkened and disturbed the 
clear stream of history. The reigns of James and 
Elizabeth teamed with libels ...” On page 161 he 
picks up the thought: 


"In the times of the commonwealth, when all 
things were agreeable which vilified our kings, 
these secret histories were dragged from their 
lurking holes. The writers... a set of self-elected 
spies in the court; gossippers, lounging in the 
same circle; eaves-droppers; pryers into corners; 
buzzes of reports; and punctual scribes of what the 
French (so skillfully in the profession) technically 
term, les on dits; that is, things that might never 
have happened, although they are recorded; 
registered for posterity in many a scandalous 
chronicle, they have been mistaken for histories; 
and include so many truths and falsehood, that it 
becomes unsafe for the historian either to credit or 
to disbelieve them (Thus the garbage has been 
cleanly laid on a fashionable epergne, and found 
quite to the taste of certain lovers of authentic 
history - Sir Anthony Weldon ... there are parts 
copied from Arthur Wilson's History of James I, 
who as himself the pensioner of a disappointed 
courtier, yet this writer never attacks the personal 
character of the King, though charged with having 
scraped up many tales maliciously false." (See 
also pages 162, 163). 
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On page 164: "This is the style which passes for 
history with some readers... these pseudo- 
histories, that they should have been left sub 
lodice, where most of them had birth.” 


Page 169 "Such was this race of gossippers in the environs 
of a court..." Page 217 regarding James capability as a 
father and a husband as being less than manly "This is not 
true, the King was jovial there, and was as indulgent a 
husband as he was a father. Osborne even censures James 
for once giving marks of his uxoriousness'\" 


Such and so much more are the sentiments of Isaac and 
Benjamin Disraeli, historians of note in their own time, 
with comments we should all heed today, and whose 
comments sum up the theme of this work. 


In prose the situation with James and his son, Charles I, 
might well be expressed as: 


The lessons of history are never learned, 
the wicked praised, and the righteous spurned. 


Gossip and rumor rule the day, 
and the opinions of many do they sway. 


King James and his royal son Charles too, 
in such a sad situation do we find you. 
Your reputation tarnished and memory misjudged, 
by those who have ought against you and so your 


Good name begrudge. 


They assassinate James’ character, and unjustly took, 


—4 SSP Bes 
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young Charles’ life away, 
their vengeful onslaught continues to this very day. 
The tongues and pens of the misguided still do write, 
injecting venom with their bite, not kiowing wrong 


from right 


But the words of error can never cover or contain, 
the truth of history for the facts remain. 
That James was Godly and his son Charles was right, 
thus the greatest evidence against their plight. 


One day the truth will shine, 
and it will proclaim 
that James and Charles have been 
misjudged in time. 
History will tell the truth of the hes of old, 
and justly rebuke such gross errors retold. 


It might have been different if the monarchy stayed, 
and the minds of the common by evil were not swayed. 
But rebellion came and wrought a terrible price, 
harming the pure memory of two just Kings twice. 
In the end the line was restored and vindication came, 
but this fact can never undo what was done, for Shame! 


How might it have been, twill never be told, 
if ears had never listened to the les of oll. 
“Tf only” is a sad story indeed, and as the old saying will lend: 


"Of all the words by tongue and pen, 
the saddest of these are the words, ‘might have been.’” 


Tf James must suffer the slings and arrows of unjust 
accusation so must We, 

for if it can be done to him, guilty we must also be. 

Our enemies willnot be silent, and will tell great lies, 
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causing a tear to flow from our weary eyes. 
Without evidence of unfounded charges on demand, 


which one of us can truly stand. 


Let us clearly learn from history then and not repeat the errors of 
time past, let the truth of James and Charles be told at last. 
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EPILOGUE 


ecause of the spiteful and hateful 
comments made of James Charles 
Stuart’, and the preoccupation of many 
-O}| historians to simplistically accept the 

j\| diatribes of a disgruntled few 
individuals, the resultant prevailing 
view of King James has largely been 
infected with questions of his sexual orientation. The tide 
of opinion has risen and fallen both in favor and opposition 
to James. According to some modern historians such as 
Maurice Lee and Christopher Durston the tide of opinion is 
due to swing around in favor of James at least partially. 
Just how far it will go is probably dependent on Jenny 
Wormald’s forthcoming work. Yet, due to the 
tenaceousness of the critical theory (i.e., that King James 
was a homosexual) being ingrained in the minds of many, 
the spiritual character of James has suffered. This is so 
because James’ godly character traits and views have been 
obscured by a heavy reliance by historians on the poison 
pen portraits painted by prejudiced protesters of James. 
Bishop Godfrey Goodman, Sir William Sanderson, and the 
historians Peter Heylin and Anthony Wood have been 
forgotten. Not only them, but the views of James’ own 
subjects have been mistakenly held to be the same en mass 
as the vituperate views of Anthony Weldon, Francis 


"Historically and etymologically the Scottish spelling of James’ last name is “Stewart”. This spelling was derived 
from the Clan Stewart's former office as High Stewards of Scotland. Mary Queen af Scotts, (James’ mother) due to 
her French upbringing popularized the French spelling. 1 have employed the French spelling of “Stuart” throughout 
this work solely due to its common usage. No disrespect towards my Scottish brethren is intended 
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Osborne, and Edward Peyton, which they are not. This fact 
as noted above is often overlooked by critical sources. 


It should be remembered that the strength of the claims of 
the critical historians often far exceeds the ability of their 
offered “evidence” to support their conclusions. Their 
dogmatic pronouncements upon King James’ alleged 
homosexuality at best are postulations and opinions and as 
such they cannot be thought to have the same force as 
factual hard evidence. Therefore, their opinions of James’ 
sexual orientation are thus taxed beyond the ability of the 
facts or the capacity of the available data that exists to 
sustain their charges. By forcing their opinions to prove 
what they opine and to be burdened by the same weight as 
facts would normally carry they force their case to collapse 
from within. Opinions by their very subjective nature 
simply cannot prove what solid hard evidence can, it never 
has and never will. Therefore, critical historians, by basing 
their case against King James on such highly speculative 
material and opinions build a foundation not of evidence 
but of unproven rumination which is truly a castle built 
upon the sand. 


While anti-Scottish sentiment and forces opposed to the 
Stuarts was not uncommon, it was by no means universal. 
A case in point, in addition to the Authorizing Grant 
Charter’ authorized by King James for the establishment of 


' The Charters written and ordained by James spelled out in detail (along with letters patent) how the colonies were to 
be governed, organized, and run. Legal procedures were clearly spelled out in some detail by James providing that for 
example trials without benefit of jury were forbidden except in certain ecclesiastical cases. James wrote: “... by twelve 
honest and indifferent persons swom upon the evangelists, to be returned by such ministers and officers as every of the 
said presidents and councils, or the most part of them respectively shall assign, and the twelve persons so retumed and 
swom shall, according to the evidence to be given unto them ... by the verdict of any such twelve jurors, as is aforesaid 
.." Prior to the Declaration of Independence, most colonists did not wish for independence from Great Britain but 
hoped instead for reconciliation. Indeed the Congress on July 6, 1775, issued a lengthy “Declaration of the Causes and 
Necessity of Taking up Arms,” outining the American position but specifically denying an intention to separate from 
England and establish independent states. King George's response was to declare a state of rebellion to exist in the 
colonies and Parliament then cut off colonial trade thus setting the stage for the conflict to came. It is very interesting 
to note that in the American Declaration of Independence of July 4, 1776, which was signed and adopted on July 2, 
1776, it gives a listing of the reasons why the colonies, that were originally sponsored by King James, rebelled against 
King George II] and England. The Declaration of Independence of the United States of America notes: “In Congress, 
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the colony in Virginia, which provides the first true 
foundation of the establishment of America for 
Christianity, James’ subjects not only recognized this but 


July 4, 1776, The unanimous declaration of the thirteen United States of America. The history of the PRESENT hing 
at the ume of the Declaration of Independence (George 1H) of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
ursurptions ... for taking away our charter ... for depriving us in many cases of the benefits of trial by jury (such 
has) absolved {the colonies) from all allegiance to the British Crown. .~ James penned three Authorizing Grant 
Charters for the initial colonies. Later George II granted a dissimilar royal charter for Georgia It is tue that in 1624 
James temporarily revoked the charters but he did not negate the force of English civil law in the colonies James’ 
decision for his revocation was based on the fact the crown functioned as the modern day equivalent of a stock holder 
to the Company of London, and he exercised his right in this regard. The final dissolution of the Charters, however, 
came at the time of James I's death, and when his son, Charles I assumed the Throne. Charles I quickly assured the 
planters that although the form of Virginia's government for example had changed, the individuals in this colony could 
Test assured that their rights and property would be respected. It is instructive to note, however, that the colonies did 
not blame King James, previous monarchs, or even the “monarchy” in general for their revolt. This fact is amplified in 
that even on January 30, 1649, at the beheading of Charles | by Cromwell's Parliamentary forces the Virginian 
Assembly expressed their shock and rage at this despicable act. Act] of the Assembly of October 1649 noted “the Late 
most excellent and now undoubtedly sainted king” speaking of Charles I. They further denounced this horrendous 
crime by boldly declaring that “If avy person in the colony should defend the late traitorous proceedings ... under ary 
nation of law and justice by words or Speeches, such person should be adjudged an accessory post factum to the death 
of the King.” They went even further in declaring that anyone who expressed doubt, by words and speeches, as to the 
inherent right of Charles II to succeed his father as King of England and Virginia, was likewise to be adjudged guilty 
of high treason. Even as late as October 3, 1650, Parliament under Oliver Cromwell decided to punish Virginia for his 
demonstrated loyalty to the Stuarts by restricting trade. Jefferson wrote of this that “7his succession to the exercise of 
the kingly authority gave the first color for parliamentary interference with the colonies and produced the fatal 
precedent which they continued to follow after they had retired ..." Sir William Berkeley a leader in the Virginia 
Colony declared: “Gentlemen by the Grace of God we will not so tamely part with our King, aud all these blessings we 
enjoy under him; and if they oppose us, do but follow me, f will lead you fo victory, or loase a life which I cannot more 
gloriously sacrifice then for my loyalty, and your security." The Parliament under Cromwell, determined to crush such 
rebellion, dispatched a fleet to subdue the colonies by force. Governor Berkeley called upan the people to prepare for 
an invasion and 1,000 troops were raised (poetically) in “James City” for the defense of the colony. The colonies, 
however, valiantly defending the King by words and deeds could not withstand the force of England's military might 
and were forced to capitulate but not without certain stipulations extracted from the English. Special provisions in the 
surrender were made allowing that the Governor and Council to refrain from taking any oath ta the Commonwealth for 
one year and protected them from punitive action for speaking well of their King. Even in defeat Virginia never 
abandoned Charles for in 1651 Governor Berkeley warned that the “Bioad of Charles | will yet stain your garments if 
you willingly submit to those murderers hand that shed it.” Indeed it was Cromwell's treatment of the loyal colanies 
to the King that set the stage for an adversarial relationship between America and England. Governor Berkeley never 
disavowed his loyalty to the Monarchy or the Stewarts and even as late as 1660 the Virginia Assembly recalled 
Berkeley to serve as royal governor, indeed the king's loyal servant. On May 29, 1660, the birthday of Charles II, this 
monarch was retumed to London and was restored to the throne of England. In the colony much regret for submitting 
to English forces was expressed and it was enacted that on January 30, the day Charles I was beheaded that this day 
should be “annually solemnized with fasting and prayers that our sorrows may expiate our crime and our tears wash 
away or guilt.” Another act declared that May 29th, the day of Charles II's birth and restoration “he a haly day tu be 
annually celebrated in testimony of our thankfulness and joy.” Even as late in the reign of King James as 1621-1624, 
James demonstrated his care and protection of the Virginia Colony by James’ appointment of Sir Francis Wyatt as 
governor appointed by his royal person in 1621-1624 as noted above and the fact that at least in the case of Virginia 
that this colony was even in the time of James" san, Charles I, not settled in protest to the form of Anglican Church 
government as were the Puritan colonies in New England. Actually, in Virginia the assembly compelled 
“nonconformist ministers" to be expelled from the colony. Further, many colanists preferred the royal control of the 
colonies as opposed to the original “Company” structure, They bitterly complained that if forced ta retum to the 
government of the Company this would “destroy all democratic rights allowed by the King’s instructions, such as legal 
trial by jury, the right to petition the King and yearly Assemblies. It was not until George II] abandoned the principles 
laid down by the Stuarts that troubles began in eamest. It is clear that it was George II's “taking away our charters” 
permanently and the suspension of English civil law ete, and his continual persistent conduct against the calonies in 
this regard. The Declaration states “... Providence indeed will dictate that government long established should not be 
changed for light and transitional causes ... but when a long train of abuses and ursurptions ... it is their right, it is their 
duty, to throw off such government.” It was George III's“... abolishing the free system of English laws ..." and his 
institution of “arbitrary government” that was the reason far the colonies rebellion against Great Britain. There can 
be no doubt about their specific reference to George II in this regard; The Declaration of Independence states with 
reference to George III: “He has plundered ... He has refused .. He has dissolved ... He has forbidden ... He has 
obstructed ... He has constrained ... etc.” King George (a Hanoverian) felt no great loyalty to James VI & I nor his son 
King Charles I (Stuarts) , and thus did not hesitate to suspend and totally take away the charters commissioned for the 
establishing of the original colonies. 
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had high praise for James. They wrote in the Mayflower 
Compact found in Encyclopedia Americana, 1991, ed. 
s.v. “Mayflower Compact”: 


“In ye name of God Amen. We whose names are 
under written, the loyal subjects of our dread 
sovereign Lord King James by ye grace of God of 
Greate Britain (James preferred name for 
England), France, and Ireland, King, Defender of 
ye faith, and having undertaken, for ye glory of 
God, and advancement of ye Christian faith and 
honor of our King and Country, a voyage to plant 
ye first colony in ye northern part of Virginia. ” 


Gg 


\ 
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Council Of Virginia Seal 
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These are hardly the sentiments of persons believing their 
sovereign was guilty of buggery, a detestable crime 
especially in that time. (This theme of the sentiments of 
James subjects who founded the first settlements in 
America, along with James’ own words regarding same 
will be expanded on in detail in Chapter 1). Some have 
insisted that it was just customary praise, not that they 
really meant it. In opposition to this, the Quakers refused 
to praise the King, or even use laudable language of the 
King thinking it unbiblical, For example, Barclay’s 
Apology in this dedicatory to Charles II simply addresses 
King Charles as “King”. They were not the only ones, the 
Puritans were also men of conviction, who also by the way 
were part of the history of the King James Bible. It cannot 
be asserted therefore that all praise offered to James was 
only the result of flattery on the part of James’ subjects. 
Such reasoning implies dishonesty on their part in order to 
sustain a theory that James was not in fact what they 
considered him to be, a good Christian King, which was 
diametrically opposed to the sinful lecher he would have 
been if widely viewed as a buggerer. 


When you read this book, read it with an open mind, and 
try to treat James as you would expect to be treated if 
accused of one thing or another. Cement this fairness 
together with facts, not just opinions. Just as the American 
astronauts were the first on the moon, you are probably the 
first exposed to this side of James other than those who 
really knew him. May this work serve as but a first step in 
a long line of works that will overthrow the current trend 
for fiction over history. 
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James Stuart has long been the source of almost a continual 
stream of scorn, and contempt, both for his political and 
religious policies and particularly for his perceived lack of 
“moral” character. 


Politically, many lay the blame for England’s usurpation of 
the Monarchy and the “murder” of Charles I (James’ son) at 

the feet of King James himself; others blame Charles, and 

yet still others blame them both. Rarely are the cruxial 

issues pertaining to the social and political unrest in 

England and the developing disputations in Europe over 

different political and religious issues taken into account in 

this regard. The revolutionary and upcoming ideas of the 

early reformation period can be traced back 100 years 

before the execution of Charles I. England during this early 

period was the only nation that had not yet had a war 

coming through the infant reformation period. These new 

ideas had an equal impact upon the events and 

circumstances that confronted James and Charles as either 

monarch’s political blunders had. However, it should be 

remembered that it was the stability and strength of the 

monarchy in England in general, and James VI & I and 

Charles I’s care and protection of the Church that provided 

a valuable stabilizing effect for the country, and prolonged 

the peace for so long and quite possibly delayed the onset 

of the eventual social upheaval that was to eventually 

descend upon Great Britain so violently. Neither Stuart 
King was perfect, but the blame for political problems in 
England at that time can no longer simplistically be laid at 
their doorstep. England’s woes were to begin with the 
overthrow of the monarchy, not with the ascension of 
James or Charles or their reign. 
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Historically, England murdered their lawful King (Charles 
I) as some wrongly accused him of being a “tyrant.” Yet, 
when the American Colonies accused George III of being a 
“tyrant” England resisted and attempted to exterminate the 
“rebels.” The lessons from history are rarely learned, 
instead it is much easier to blame a group or an individual 
for the problems encountered. In rumination, one might 
say that England had their “Revolution” (thus sewing the 
seeds and setting the precedent for the American 
Revolution) before the Colonies in America did. The 
murder of Charles I set in motion events which the 
perpetrators did not foresee! Partial political vindication of 
James VI & I and Charles I comes in the time of the 
restoration, after Oliver Cromwell was dug up and his body 
mutilated and beheaded by angry crowds when the Stuart 
line was briefly continued. Rather than confront the 
complex social and political changes the Stuarts 
encountered it has sadly been the norm to errantly blame 
the Stuart Kings for England’s woes. They take the easy 
way out and castigate the Stuarts in general and James and 
Charles in particular. This should not be. Enough books 
have been written blasting the Stuarts in the persons of 
James and Charles, the greatest of the Stuart Kings, and so 
this author calls for a reexamination of the lives, reigns, and 
influences of James VI & I and his son Charles I. 


Personally, James has suffered the brunt and most severely 
in regards to accusations against his moral character. The 
slings and arrows of a few racists , disgruntled courtiers, 
and fired minor government officials have regrettably been 
allowed to almost completely overshadow the truth of 
James’ real person. I aim to change this!! 
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James, by his own words, the verdict of his contemporaries, 
the conclusions of logic, and the preponderance of the 
probative relevant historical evidence was not a 
homosexual. All the evidence when properly weighed and 
considered cries out against the diatribes made against good 
old King James. James was a Godly King - not a 
bisexual/homosexual. Yet, critical historians unjustly 
accuse James of this moral deficiency just as Charles I was 
unjustly condemned by an illegal assembly. Therefore, we 
should remember James and his son Charles for the good 
moral men they were, the just monarchs they were, and for 
the TRUTH about them, and not the scandalous libels 
printed about them. 
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THE LIBELING OF JAMES VI & I 


[A brief overview of Otto J. Scott--James I the Fool as 
King, Ross House Books, 11976, 1986 Reprint, as a prime 
example of pseudo-historical opinionism.] 


r. Scott confusingly portrays James 
as both a "bisexual" and a 
"homosexual" despite the fact that 
these are two separate distinctions 
re: inside book cover jacket 
"bisexual", and on page 98 reference 
to “extremes of homosexuality" and 
even "heterosexual orgies." The 
exact "evidence" behind his claims is scattered, vague, and 
ill-defined. 


The etiology of Mr. Scott's claims rest on assumptions, 
based on a reading of highly questionable contemporary 
sources, woven together and supported by references to 
modern biographical sketches espousing the critical view of 
James. This psycho-historiographical method is faulty for a 
variety of reasons. First, it fails to explain the cultural 
explanations for the conduct in question. Second, it fails 
to include ameliorative testimony from contemporaries, as 
well as modern biographical accounts which are at odds 
with the critical theory. 
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Third, it is inconsistent in application, as it fails to 
investigate adequately the motives and racist views behind 
James accusers which are the principal sources consulted 
and referred to as supporting the claim. Fourth, it does not 
analyze the veracity of the homosexual theory in light of 
James’ own words. Firth, it fails to convey to its adherents 
that the conclusions of most who hold to the critical theory 
are based on speculation and opinion, and not on historical 
fact; rather, it is a mythological narrative arrived at by a 
highly selective reading of accounts. Sixth, it fails to 
explain why none of the sources commonly appealed to as 
advocating this diatribe actually made the direct accusation 
of either buggery/homosexuality/sodomy as can be found 
commonly amongst such sources as Scott. Rather, the 
accounts AT BEST only insinuate what critical advocates 
claim was OBVIOUS. Seventh, the theory breaks down 
when confronted by non-homosexual explanations of the 
conduct in question, and the method is never applied to 
other historical events, or questions, i.e. the accusations 
against Christ. Also, the logical conclusions of this 
reasoning would be disastrous if brought to their logical 
conclusion and application with other Biblical characters. 
These types of things are almost universally ignored by 
advocates of the critical theory. 


Now, on page 98 Mr. Scott mentions James’ relationship 
with his cousin Esme Stuart. He admits that there are many 
reasons why James was so close to his cousin, but that any 
non-homosexual explanation only has "surface 
plausibility." Scott believes that familial ties, Esme's social 
graces, and contacts with the French government which 
brought French gold to James’ aide, and the fact Esme was 
captain of the king’s bodyguard, all are overshadowed by 
the "fact" that "James disliked girls." However, such is 
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difficult to explain in light of James' eventual marriage to a 
"girl." Scott goes on to mention that James was often seen 
fondling Esme, and did not care who saw him do this. 


Firstly, "James disliked girls’." The origin of this statement 
is not from James himself. It most likely is a 
misunderstanding of the fact that women held a subservient 
role in society in James’ time, and James did not like 
women who usurped their proper role in society beneath 
men. James himself states the opposite of what Scott 
asserts in his work Basilicon Doron, where James praises 
the institution of marriage, and expressed his love of his 
own wife repeatedly and on many occasions. Interestingly, 
Mr. Scott does not elaborate on this fact. In one of James’ 
letters to Anne he wrote: 


" |. . I thank God I carry that love and respect 
unto you, which, by the law of God and of nature, 
I ought to do to my wife and mother of my 
children... God is my witness I ever preferred you 
to all my bairns, much more than to any subject." 


And Anne in return wrote: 


"_.. nothing is more welcome to me than your 
letters ... rest assured, so kissing your hands I 
remain she that will ever love you." 


This is but a small sampling of the words James and Anne 
had for each other, not to mention the mounds of poetry 


This is plainly an untrue and subjective allegation of Mr. Scon If this were true King James would hardly care 


what ha i as a result of their husband's misdeeds. In his i King James 
Forenuennen tein when men began to indulge in the bad habit of smoking “Moreover, which isa 
great iniquity, and against all humanity, the husband shall not be ashamed to reduce thereby his delicate picleope 
and clean complexioned wife to that extremity, that either she srast also corrupt her sweet breath therewith or 

resolve fo live in a perpetual stinking torment” James never would have penned such words if he truly did in fact 


“dislike girls” as some so errantly claim. 
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James wrote for and about her! Even authors supportive of 
the homosexual theory admit that despite their differences 
"They remained good friends." Admittedly, in later years 
they did not continuously cohabitate, but this was more due 
to Ann becoming an invalid, and unable to accompany 
James on the hunting trips he thought brought him good 
health. Even so, James did, nevertheless, conscientiously 
visit her twice a week. 


Eric Linklater (whose work is mentioned in Scott's 
bibliography) states in his book, The Royal House - A 


Biography of The Royal Stewarts, of Anne on page 134 
that: 


"Anne, the younger princess, was a gay, good- 
looking girl, barely sixteen, and the more James 
heard of her attractions, the more resolute he 
became to marry her." 
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He notes James wrote sincere poetry to her and that: 


"He met Anne, and fell in love with a reality that 
did not disappoint imagination." 


He notes that such information is important to balance the 
tales, later current, of his “homosexual tendencies..." And 
that in light of such slander James "/ove-affair with Anne, a 
well-grown girl of sixteen deserves attention." He goes on 
to cite some of the poetry James fashioned for Anne, and 
concludes: 


"Their affection, moreover, was no brief, transient 
emotion, but endured - as a kindly intimacy, if no 
more than that - until seven children were born." 


All this is not to mention James’ "Jiking" Villiers wife and 
children (non-sexually), a fact that was noted by more than 
one contemporary of James. James! “Jike" of other 
women’s company is also recounted. Again, not to 
mention the letters Villiers' wife wrote to James expressing 
her appreciation for James’ kind treatment of her and her 
daughters. 


On the other hand, James did condemn women who did not 
act the humble role society expected women to accept. 
James condemned women in London for dressing like men, 
and the wickedness of London in this regard was one 
reason why James hated London. While this may prove 
James a "male chauvinist" to some, it can hardly be 
indicative of a repressed dislike of the opposite sex. 


Secondly, James was not alone in his dislike of women 


who rebelled against the constraints placed on them in 15th 
Century English society. Francis Osborne in his "Advice 


OR eee 
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To His Son" warns his son of the wiles of women, and even 
John Knox authored in 1558 his work "Zhe First Blast Of 
rumpet Against A nstrous Regiment [rule 
Womert." Further, F.A. Inderwick, Side-lights on the 
Stuarts, pp. 143-144 notes that another author, 
contemporary to James, who also wrote on the subject of 

demonology: 


“Adds that the word Foemina in Latin is derived 
from Fe Fi Or; which means Fides and minus 
meaning Less, women having naturally less 
honesty and religion than men,” 


Some quotations from John Knox's “Zhe First Blast e Trumpet Against fonstrous Regiment Of Women™ 


are as follows: “... rule of a wicked woman, yea, of a traiteresse and bastard ... the monstrous empire of a cruel 
woman ... if is more than a monster in nature that a woman shall reign and have empire above man. ... this monstrous 
empire of women (which amongst all enormities that this day do abound upon the face of the whole earth, is most 
detestable and damnable)... the ignorant give their .. consent and help to establish women in their kingdoms and 
empires not understanding how abominable, odious, and detestable is all such usurped authority in the presence of 
God. 


To promote a woman fo bear rule, superiority, dominion, or empire above any realm, nation, or city is repugnant to 
nature; contemptible to God, a thing most contrary fo his revealed will and approved ordinance; and finally it Is the 
subversion of good order of all equity and justice. ... the empire of a woman fo be a thing repugnant to nature ... God, 
by the order of his creation, hath spoiled woman of authority and dominion ... (shall) the weak, sick and impotent 
persons shall keep the whole strong ... such be all women, compared unto man in bearing of authority, for their sight 
in civil regiment is but blindness, their strength, weakness; their counsel, foolishness; and judgment is frenzy if it be 
rightly considered. Nature, | say, doth paint them further to be weak, frail, impatient, feeble and foolish and 
experience hath declared them to be inconstant, variable, cruel and lacking the spirit of counsel and regiment. (women 
are like) Amazons [who were monsirous women ... and killed their husbands]... the foolish fondness and cowardice of 
women ... where women reign or be in authority, that there must needs vanity be preferred to virtue, ambition and 
pride to temperance and modesty and finally, that avarice, the mother of all mischief must needs devour equity and 
justice ... the imperfections of women, of their natural weakness and inordinate appetites! ... some have burned with 
such inordinate lusts that for the quenching of the same they have betrayed fo strangers their country and cities and ... 
murdered the children of their own sons, yea, and some have killed with cruelty their own husbands and children.” 
This pamphlet goes on for almost 50 pages in length. It is; therefore, impossible to do justice to this work in relation to 
adequately conveying the totality and force of Knox's view of women. (Knox was not alone in these views, other 
prominent contempararies also advance similar positions, Goodman, Whittingham, and Gilby for example). With the 
comments of John Knox in mind, and in relation to Scatt's contention that King James VI & I “disliked women” it 
should; therefore, be noted that it is apparent that Mr. Scott has confused the popular cultural and ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the subordinance of women (a doctrine which was by no means uncommon in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Great Britain) with a hatred of women in regards to their gender. Actually when James" own view and wording is 
compared to the extremist views of John Know one can only conclude that James" view of women was not only normal 
for his time but actually on the progressive side and thus rather tame! The widely held view of the positional 
subservience of women had nothing to do with a hatred for the opposite sex (women in this case) but rather sought to 
limit what was perceived an unnatural ursuption of authority of the woman over the man in regards to the Biblical 
commands on same. The clergy were particularly vehement on this point in their sermons and thus the general 
population were likewise adherent in the main to this philosophy. Therefore, this viewpoint can not be indicative of a 
predilection towards a hatred of women as the issue of women’s rights was not an issue until recently in history. The 
matter of women's rights in voting in the United States is even a relatively recent phenomenon. Historians; therefore, 
should be most cautions in such accusations as those advanced by Mr. Scott pertaining to James’ alleged hatred of 
women. Without objective extant evidence to back up these claims and contemporary documentation, the research 
provided herein should be sufficient to rebut such errant postulations. 
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This was a reference to the events in the garden of Eden, 
thus why more witches are women than men. This view of 
women was common to the age in which James lived and in 
no way was unique to James. James, like other monarchs, 
until his marriage was simply more concemed with matters 
of state, being a bachelor, and intellectual pursuits. It was 
said of Edward VI that he “Showed more interest in the 
Scriptures and in learning Latin than in girls." This was 
not uncommon for young kings. 


To conclude then, James never stated that he "disliked 
women" as a gender, only women who rebelled against 
their proper role in society at that time, which others did as 
well. This is the proper context in which to interpret 
James’ commentary on the role, function, and value of 
women in his time. 


James was in keeping with the culture of the time on this 
point. James’ own words are found to express the opposite 
of Scott's conclusion, re: Basilicon Doron, and James 
poetry to his wife. As for fondling, this comes again not 
from James, but from an unnamed source probably 
Weldon, Osborne or Peyton. If true, there would have been 
much more discussion about this than can currently be 
found, and indeed can only be found in the comments of 
those who were known for gossip. Also, I would find it 
odd that neither the church, or James political enemies ever 
formally accused James of homosexuality, or even directly 
mentioned this in their writings. The BEST that can be 
found are hints, and whispers which is odd if it was so 
obvious. Additionally, it must be remembered that such 
gutter gossip was commonly leveled against the monarch 
in power by those who sought to unseat the current ruler 
in the hopes of gaining popular support to gain a foothold 
in the government. This charge then is the fruit of sour 
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grapes made by those who felt cheated our of office/title by 
James (Weldon/Osborne/Wilson/Peyton/etc.). 


As far as the indexed references to the "homosexuality" of 
James go, it seems heavy reliance was made by Scott on 
David H. Wilson's work King James VI and J. who in turn 
relied heavily on Weldon and Osborne. Christopher 
Durston notes of Willson’s book on Page 3: 


“The kings reputation reached its nadir in 1956 
with the publication of D. H. Wilson's King James 
VI & I ...He thoroughly disliked and disapproved 
of James.” 


As Durston noted it: 


“is only during the last 25 years that historians 
have belatedly begun to emancipate themselves 
from Weldon and to present a more balanced 
picture of James.” 


Durston goes on to note this re-assessment of James began 
with Gordon Donaldson, and the “Full Rehabilitation” of 
James is still underway. It should be noted that most of the 
historical works in this section that are supportive of James 
are cited in the Bibliography of Scott’s work, but are 
virtually without representation in the text of his work, 
which relies exclusively on sources critical of James. No 
wonder the National Catholic Reporter endorses Scotts’ 
Book. 


Indeed most of Scott's contentions in this regard can be 
found in Wilson. On page 108 is one such reference by 
Scott to a citation in Wilson, which is from Moysie, a 
reputed gossip collector, and an enemy of Esme at court as 
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noted by Maurice Lee pg. 257, Great Britain's Solomon - 
James VI & I In His Three Kingdoms. 


Also Wilson's linguistic assertions were in error. He cites 
examples of where James commended certain men for their 
“great parts” as an illustration of the homosexuality of 
James implied by Wilson. However, any person familiar 
with the period can tell that "parts" was commonly used for 
character traits. Even Weldon and Osbome so used the 
term, amongst many others. This was demonstrated earlier. 


Additionally, in the Research Guide to European Histori 


Biography Vol Il, page 1001 it says: 


"Anthony Weldon's brilliant and extremely hostile 
presentation of his king has greatly influenced 
later historians, even ones who have themselves 
not read Weldon." 


And on page 1002: 


"For most of the 20th century, historian's views of 
James have continued to be critical while 
sometimes being more sympathetic to James 
personally. D. H. Wilson's 1956 biography, long 
seen as one of the most solid works on James 
particularly typifies the hostile interpretation." 


It goes on to note that modern historians are now 
reinterpreting the conclusions of Wilson and others, and the 
theory of homosexuality is under serious question. It 


predicts such works will replace Wilson's work. On page 
1004 it notes: 
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"Wilson's distaste for James' personal character 
and lifestyle may have colored his interpretation 
of his reign." 


Other scholarly works note that there is dispute as to the 
homosexual theory and list the modern scholars involved in 
the debate. More will be stated of the value of Weldon and 
others below. 


Eric Linklater's work The Royal House notes on page 126 
that: 


"It is possible that some historians and many of 
their readers have been too willing to accept as 
fact what Weldon wrote for the release of spleen 
and Lady Elizabeth's melancholy entertainment. 


The samples of his gossip, given here, do not 
persuade one to accept him as a reliable and 
unprejudiced witness. ... his malevolence intrudes 
too nakedly to let much credence be given him.” 


Reference on page 108 serves to validate the above 
observations. Linklater also observes: 


"Historians , and their readers, have seldom given 
much respect (to James), and for that mishap a 
man called Weldon, and the mischievous tales he 
wrote, must bear almost as much blame as the 
King himself. ; for mischief and malice have an 
ageless and universal appeal." 


He goes on to critique Weldon, and concludes Weldon is of 
little value in drawing a reliable portrait of James. He 
addresses specifics in Weldon such as the "slabbering of 
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cheeks " by James, and he questions the accuracy of 
assumptions drawn from such references by readers of 
Weldon. He mentions that the intense dislike of the Scot in 
England must also be taken into account in the tales told of 
James and his fellow countrymen. Again, Weldon and 
Osborne were avowed racists in this regard, which no doubt 
accounts for much of their dislike of James. The author 
cautions those who accept Weldon's account in this way: 


"Weldon's description of the King, his person and 
his character, is well known, and has been widely 
accepted as a true portrait. 


But to read, as a preliminary, his description of 
Scotland may offer a caution against too ready a 
faith in the veracity of an ingenious author." 


Linklater goes on to specifically cite same and concludes 
that Weldon's account is more of a "/ampoon rather than a 
likeness." Apparently, Scott has not heeded this warning in 
his book which is his main source on information along 
with Wilson. 


Of interest also on this page mention is made by Scott to 
"homosexual circles". Once again, | note for the record that 
so far only innuendo and gossip have been offered as 
evidence of Scott's claim. 
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A personal observation. It seems Scott based his claims on 
a reading of Wilson and like critical biographies; with 
Wilson and others in turn making their conclusions on a 
reading of Weldon and Osborne. One should be more 
careful! 


On page 111 Scott characterizes James’ relationship with 
his cousin as a "Jove affair." No evidence given. On page 
120 reference is again made to "homosexuals" with 
reference to Esme and James. Again, no evidence is cited 
for the claim. 


On page 194 Scott mentions another quotation from 
Willson. It is noted James had favorites (minions) who 
were in his chambers, but so did many other sovereigns. 
Apparently, in a mistaken attempt to twist the facts to 
imply a hint of scandal Scott mentions that minions was a 
word used to describe a “mistress," thus implying James 
had homosexual lovers. Just as Ramm warned believers 
against reading their theological bias into New Testament 
words, rather than investigating the meanings of those 
words during New Testament times, the same can be said 
here. Apparently Otto Scott forgets to inform his readers 
that standards dictionaries for words used in this time 
period give the following meaning to MINION: 


'" @ favorite, particularly a favorite of a prince on 
whom he lavishes his favors." 


The term had no homosexual connotation at all. This is 
further proven by the comments of Dr. Huizinga’s where he 


notes in his book The Waning of the Middle Ages, pages 
54-55 that "It is good form for the prince to have his 


* See any standard dictionary. 
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minion." He goes on to warn against taking Henry VIII of 
France as the ordinary acceptance of the word "minion" in 
the 15th Century. Dr. Huizinga’s notes: 


"There have been princes and favorites in the 
middle ages too who were accused of culpable 
relations Richard Il, and Robert De Vere, for 
instance, but minions would not have been spoken 
of so freely, if we had to regard this institution as 
connoting anything but sentimental friendship." 


He goes on to validate his point about minion and 
friendship, and concludes that this was true up to "James I 
and George Villiers." This could be proven 10 times over, 
but for the sake of brevity, we will let these references 
stand. 


On pages 194-195 Scott mentions the words of an English 
spy that James Kissed certain men. What Scott does not 
mention is that this was the custom of England to do so, 
and was thought of by foreigners to be an immodest 
custom. It was questioned by a small minority of the 
English as well, but by and large men kissed each other on 
the lips often in English society, and only foreigners, and 
some English were surprised of this. Again, this was 
proven earlier. 


On page 200 Scott states: 


"In his entire life he had never shown the slightest 
Slicker of interest in any woman, and no trace of 
sexuality along normal avenues." 


Scott mentions this is odd since now James professes to 
have fallen in love with his wife and queen to be, Anne. 
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The implication of course is that James is a homosexual, 
but the objective evidence simply isn't there to support this 
contention. This is a clear case where the opinion of a 
biographer is presented as a fact. The very fact James 
wrote poetry and professed to love his wife is sufficient to 
put into perspective this observation. 

On page 224 Scott mentions James "pursued his own sex 
because of his preference for that vice." Most works of this 
type are not short on asserting James was gay, but the 
actual proof of that claim is woefully lacking. It is simply 
the opinion of the author, his interpretation of events that is 
found to be the basis of the charge. 


The author mentions Basilicon Doron, but fails to inform 
the reader that James himself condemned homosexuality as 
a "horrible crime" in this very work. Not only this, but he 
lashed out at effeminate dress on men as well! Why these 
pertinent facts are omitted is a good question. 


On page 311 Scott mentions that James “... liked Carr for 
his capacity for bisexuality." "James liked men who liked 
women..." This is highly odd for a "homosexual." Again, 
where is the proof, the eye witness, the admission to this 
conduct - there isn't any! I would expect this sort of thing 
from the National Inquirer, but not from any historian, let 
alone a "Christian." 


On page 353 Scott mentions Goodman, but does not tell 
you that this contemporary of James does not support 
Scott’s or Weldon's contentions, in fact he specifically 
opposes Weldon! Scott does not bring this out. 


Scott relates a tale from Osborne about James slobbering 
the mouth of Sir Henry Rich. What Scott fails to mention 
is that James had a congenital defect which made him drool 
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all over himself, and this js why Osborme relates "/e 
slobbered his mouth." James oral disability (a tongue to 
big for his oral cavity, possibly due to acromegaly) was so 
pronounced that contemporaries noted that when he drank 
liquids, it looked as if he were chewing food to swallow it. 


Again, to cite Richard Ollard, Zhe Image Of The King. 
Charles | & Charles II, page 29, speaking of James I: 


"His unimpressive physique was embarrassed by 
disabilities he could not help. His tongue was too 
large for his mouth, and he dribbled like a baby. 
His imperfect control over his bodily functions ... 
revolted the none too fastidious sensibilities of 
contemporary Englishmen." 


Now it might have been disgusting to be drooled on, but 
homosexual, | think not. The illustration Scott implies 
from the citation from Osborne about James "kissing Sir 
Henry Rich, full on the lips" is that James "French kissed” 
this man in an attempt to convey his sexual attraction to 
him, and that this is why Sir Rich tumed away and spat on 
the floor. 


Actually nothing could be farther from the truth! Osborne's 
actual words were that: 


"I have heard that Sir Henry Rich, since Earle of 
Holland, and some others, refused his majesties 
favor ... by turning aside and spitting after the 
King had SLABERED his mouth." 


Weldon also mentions that when King James was “kissing 
Car goodby, he SLABBERED his cheeks, and said goodby." 
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The simple truth here is that while Osborne does imply 
James kissed Sir Rich amorously, he also believed other 
things of the Scottish in general that cannot be accepted, 
and when his exact phraseology is compared to another 
critical source (Weldon) on a related incidence of a kiss 
James gave to another favorite (Carr) on the cheek, not on 
the lips, it can be deduced that the racist views of Osborne 
clouded his perception, and thus he took an instance of 
where James! physical disability caused him to drool, and 
turned it into a lampoon on James character. James drooled 
on a lot of things, that does not mean he had sexual feelings 
for all those things. The custom of men kissing so often in 
England at this time has been a stumblingblock for many, 
and we today in America would feel most uncomfortable 
doing this. Just because some racists felt uncomfortable 
with a culturally accepted norm, and recorded their dislike 
of those who practiced it, does not mean we should jump to 
accept their conclusions, nor does such prove such 
individuals were homosexual. If one accepts Osborne's 
commentary here, he must accept his other statements of 
the Scottish as well, and those who condemn James almost 
never do! To those then who are willing to accept 
Osborne's caricature, they should also be prepared to hold 
racist views of Scots in general. Interestingly, even 
Weldon who references James "slobbering" the cheek of 
Car, notes that James proclaimed at that time: "For Gods 
sake, give thy lady this kiss for me." Very odd indeed for a 
man who "disliked" girls. And yes, James when he was 
around the wives of his favorites did kiss them as well. 


The implication given to this instance by modern 
biographers such as Scott is that James was here trying to 
express sexual attraction to a man by giving him a "French- 
kiss." When in reality this is but a sad instance where 
sarcasm is employed against James physical disability! 
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James “slabbered’ when he ate, drank, kissed men (either 
on the hands, cheek, or lips) . It was previously noted that 
men kissing men, as well as women kissing women, and 
men kissing women in England during this time was a 
natural and accepted custom. This was even done in the 
Church to convey greeting, as it was done at court to 
convey same along with favor. Apparently Scott along 
with other biographers has not adequately investigated or 
compared Weldon, Osborne, or the other sources in 
question before making his conclusions. It is disturbing to 
me to find that historians, and apparently even professed 
Christians accept gossip from racists, and demean a man 
for disabilities he can't help! 


Again, Osborne was a racist, he hated all Scots. His 
writings were specifically criticized as lies by 
contemporaries, were banned, and even rejected by the 
House Of Commons in later years as seditious libels! He 
sided with parliament against the crown, and detested the 
monarchy. This is not a quality source! 


It might be noted also that other historians attach little 
credence to his claims. 


On 368 Scott mentions James' kissing his son, and Villiers 
(his godfather). It requires a specific bias to interpret this 
as Scott does, one which requires that James BE a 
homosexual. This is no evidence that James was a 


homosexual. 


On page 382 mention is again made of "homosexuality." 
Beyond mention of this conduct no proof is given. 
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It is my conclusion that the theory that James was a 
homosexual rests on relying on testimony from men who 
hated not only James, but the Scots as a nation as well 
(Weldon + Osborne etc.) . The theory is promulgated by 
ignoring other contemporary historians comments that 
these men were liars. And critical to sustaining the theory 
is an absolute reluctance to cite what James himself had to 
say on the matter, and then twisting the accounts of his 
actions and misinterpreting them into a narrative that can be 
construed in the framework of the theory itself. It is a sad 
thing to pick on the physical disabilities of anyone, and 
twist these into depraved conduct. 


The charge cannot be sustained Biblically, judicially, or 
historically. The Bible demands evidence, eye witnesses, 
proof; the law demands at least a preponderance of 
evidence that can stand against scrutiny, and history 
requires that speculation not be offered in lieu of objective 
data. At the very least a balance should be given, the pros 
and cons clearly stated, and this has not been done. 
Therefore, since the charge cannot be sustained, this 
unchristian conduct should be avoided. 
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It should never be forgotten that the historical evidence 
extant utterly fails to provide any factual or credible data to 
Support the contention James’ sexual orientation was 
anything other than normative heterosexual conduct for 
Jacobean England. While admittedly sentimental, James’ 
expression of his love for those around him was in no way 
indicative of overt or repressed homosexual desires. 
Therefore, the critical case in failing to meet its burden of 
proof should be soundly rejected on the basis of a clear lack 
of supporting evidence to validate its claims. Its 
suppositions are not objective in nature and should thus be 
undeserving of serious consideration. The evidence of 
record simply is not there to substantiate or confirm any 
conclusion other than King James was a man in keeping 
with this time. As a poet and a physically disabled 
Monarch it is only natural that his sentimentality would be 
amplified and lavished upon those who could receive and 
deserve his trust and affection. To ascribe homosexual 
intent to James’ physical handicaps (i.e. leaning on his 
“favorites” which was actually due to a birth defect of his 
leg; and “slobbering” when he kissed, again which was due 
to a malformed congenital defect of his tongue.) is 
prejudicial in the extreme and should not be tolerated. 


The critical theory must be found to be little more than a 
misguided approach to history containing errant linguistic 
constructs that have developed among its proponents and 
critics of James due to a misperception and resultant 
misinterpretation and misrepresentation of the historical 
evidence and an avoidance to consult what King James 
wrote on his own behalf. This phenomenon is in turn an 
etiological result of a negative bias that has erroneously 
resulted from an over reliance on racist and contrived 
sources. Such a misreading of “homosexuality” into 
James’ phraseology is indicative of the speculative and 
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subjective nature of the critical case against King James. 
Unable to find homosexuality defended in King James’ 
works as they claim exists, the critics turn to find such in 
allegorical and poetical phrases and put it between the 
lines. Such eisegetical interpolations have no basis in 
historical fact and are based on a very opinionated mindset. 
Such veiled references are often purported to be factual; 
however, in all reality when properly investigated are found 
to be little more than mistaken hypotheses. Such opinions 
fail completely when judged against the objective data and 
represent a clear departure from classical historical 
interpretative norms. The alarm has been sounded - will 
anyone take notice -- Time Will Tell! 


I conclude by citing Goodman: 


"Perhaps no reign in English history presents such 
a tissue of contradictions as that of James I, that 
is, if we would attempt to reconcile the printed 
accounts with written documents preserved in our 
different public depositories. And what is the 
reason? The substratum of all hitherto published 
histories of James; have been the libels of Wilson 
and Weldon, et id genus omne, which appeared 
long after this King's decease, at a time when 
there was a premium for libeling monarchy. Both 
were posthumous publications, stolen from their 
respective possessors, garbled and altered by the 
publishers. As Sanderson puts it ‘born from the 
dead, and mere abortions; but, like lions' welps, 
licked over by. laborious penmen.' Yet their trail is 
visible even in the pages of our most respectable 
historians." 
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It is a question why Mr. Scott omitted this information. 


Otto Scott claims James was a “fool”. He does try to 
qualify his characterization in awkward fashion, yet despite 
this, James remains a “fool” in Scott’s estimation, a “fool” 
as a man, king, and church head. 


The evidence, however, as we have seen, presents a very 
different picture from the one Scott paints. James was a 
moral family man who trusted his soul to Christ, and did 
what he could to propagate the gospel. In this light, 
perhaps we should measure James in light of missionary 
Jim Elliot’s words: 


“He is no fool that gives what he cannot keep 
to gain that which he cannot lose.” 


Finally a personal word of caution. For those who claim to 
be Christians, the Bible declares that 


"For with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be 
judged: and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again." (Matt. 7:2) 


The lesson in this for all of us is this, by the same standards 
that we convict James, the same lines of evidence you 
accept to condemn him, the same standards can be used to 
convict you! 


Think about it, if you were accused of some sin by a 
person(s) who had a grudge against you, with no objective 
evidence, no eye witnesses, if you accept such to convict 
James, you must accept the exact same case made against 
you unless you are a hypocrite! Would you be willing to go 
on record that you would be willing to accept the 
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accusations from enemies against you, with no proof, no 
eye witness? 


If you would not, won't you judge James, if you must judge 
him, with the same consideration that you would demand 
if in a similar situation? 
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Stephen Alexander Coston, SR., Was born in 1962. He is 
a graduate of Dixie Hollins High School and St. 
Petersburg Junior College. Stephen’s father was a 
decorated W.W.II veteran captured in the Battle of the 
Bulge by the SS. Mr. Coston completed four years JROTC 
and joined the United States Army. He was selected to 
become a member of the Presidential Escort Unit, 3rd 
United States Infantry ( The Old Guard ) and served at the 
White House, Pentagon, Arlington National Cemetery 
under then President Ronald Reagan. He married his wife 
Leigh who was a USMC officer’s daughter on September 
14, 1983, and they have one son, Stephen Alexander 
Coston, Jr. Mr. Coston continues in active federal service. 
He is a life member of the Trinitarian Bible Society; a 
member of The Society Of King Charles The Martyr; and 
the Non-Commissioned Officers Association. 


‘ Historically enlightening...well written and 
documented...thoroughly enjoyable for lovers of truth in 
history. The misrepresentation in regard to James’ 
character is in reality a subtle attack on the historical 
part that he played in bringing us the Word of God in the 
English language. I thank God for the life of King James, 
and I thank God for Stephen A. Coston SR.’s defense of 
King James’ character, and I thank God for the King 
James Bible. ” 


Reverend DALE E. VICK 
Pastor of 
First Baptist Church of St. Petersburg Beach FL. 
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